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The Arundel Motto. 



CHAPTER I. 



HESSIE. 



The schoolroom at Lome House was neat and silent, as it 
never was except on holiday afternoons; but it was not en- 
tirely depopulated even to-day, for on a high chair, at a safe 
distance from the window, was perched one little solitary 
figure. 

A stiff and chilly room it was. The only glimpse of beauty 
it contained was the little face which peeped wistfully out 
among the bare branches of the dreary laburnum, in the som- 
bre London gardens. The onlv glimpses of romance were the 
quick, wayward thoughts which chased each other in the fan- 
ciful little head bending now and then with sudden resolution 
over an open book. But a real picture did the childish figure 
make, in spite of the puzzled frown that puckered the low 
forehead, where the soft brown hair (that fell behind in long, 
rich curls) lay short and unparted. 

'* Well, Hessie, in punishment as usual?'* 

The door had been opened stealthily, and a girl of fifteen, 
short and plump, with cold, light eyes and fair hair, peeped 
into the room. 

^* The teachers know whether I'm in punishment as usual, 
and it doesn't matter to the girls," said the child, hotly, rais- 
ing a pair of angry eyes from her book. 

*^ A nice way to speak of your seniors and superiors. The 
girls, indeed!" sneered Bella Lane. " The Pet gets a shock- 
ing number of punishments, considering what a pet it is. But 
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10 THE ARUNDEL MOTTO. 

I suppose it likes them, because its dear schoolmistress gives 
them. Ehr 

" I hate punishments/' answered the child, her face full of 
defiance, "but I hate you more, Bella Xiane.' Go away." 

" Oh, dear, dear," laughed Bella, with a shrug of her shoul- 
ders. ^^ The Pet in private uses strong language, which Miss 
Berrington would weep to hearr Is it coming with us this 
afternoon?" - r 

" If I know this," Hester gijBwered, going back to her book 
quickly at the thought. 

" Unless another punishment comes in the way, and Misa 
Berrington thinks dissipation would be bad for the Pet. She 
says you are much too keen after your pleasures, Hessie." 

" She didn't say that to you, Sella," cried the child, with 
a tremulous eagerness, half angry, half pleading. 

"I heard," smiled Bella, in enjoyment; of the scene; '^you 
will not like her quite so well now, will you, dear?" 

*^ If she said it, it is true; but she didn't mean you to tell 
me, and you are a sly, bad, wicked hypocrite." 

" What pretty words the Pet picks upl Does fihe learn 
them from her hero brother?" 

*^ Take care how you talk about my only brother," said the 
child, a sudden brilliant flush rising in her face. ''Oh! go 
away, Bella. You make me bad and angry." 

" Don't huiryover your task, dear," laughed Bella, retreat- 
ing slowly; " Madame Tussaud will not be gone if you have 
to wait for another Saturday, and we shall not cry ourselves 
quite ill if you don't come.''^ 

Left alone once more, Hester forgot her book entirely, and 
looked out afar through the little twigs of the laburnum to 
the blue beyond, vaguely wondering what life would be if 
there were no dear, dear father and mother to go home to 
when the holidays came, and no grand young soldier brother 
to come home now and then hke a flash of cheery light; 
vaguely wondering whether Bella's brother could love her, and 
how it would be to live always with Bella. 

Though there were no birds among the leafless branches, 
and no voices in the cheerless room, to whisper how, in the 
life beyond that garden-gate (standing ajar even now!) this 
wonder would be set at rest; yet there grew an unwonted 
longing in the big, shadowed eyes; a puzzled sadness, which 
all vanished instantly, though, when the door was openad 
again, and a pretty, gentle-loolung girl, of eighteen or nine* 
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THE AEUNDBI* MOTTO. 11 

teen, came into the room and laid her hand on the open book 
in Hester's lap. 

*^ How is this, dear? In disgrace?'* 

" Yes, Pollie. I always am, as Bella says.** 

*' What have you been doing now?'' 

" I forgot my practicing," said the child, penitently, " until 
the time was quite up." 

*^ But how could that be? Did not mademoiselle send you 
to the piano?" 

*^ Yes, but — ^but — I was trying to make a tune to go to the 
* Charge of the Light Brigade,' and fancying Arthur-had been 
there, and picturing him; and I forgot until Bella Lane and 
Lydia Dyott came in to sing their duet, and they laughed and 
went away and told Miss Berrington, and— of course she pun- 
ished me." 

'* Of course, dear," said the young teacher, with a little 
laugh herself, -too, as she looked lovingly into the earnest up- 
turned face. " She could not do otherwise. Have you a long 
lesson?" 

"No; but it is harder than I thought it would be." 

" Or are you wandering m your thoughts to-day, little one? 
Where is the long memory of which I am so jealous?" 

"I think I can only remember pleasant things, Pollie," 
said the child, gravely. 

"Because you have never had anything else to remember, 
dear, and never will have, I hope. O^pleasant things are 
best forgotten." 

"Yes," said the child, dreamily, leaning her little head 
against Miss Goldsmith's arm, in happy ignorance of with how 
Bore a pang this truth would one day pierce her. 

"Is it hard, dear, what you have to learn?" 

*^lfo, not at all. It is CoBur de Lion's death, and I hate to 
hear about his death. When he forgives Bertram, I forgive 
Wm everything wrong he has done, even to his father." 

" Your forgiveness is soon won, dear." 

"N'o, it isn't, Pollie," said the child, looking up with a 
passionate light in her beautiful eyes, her voice catching for a 
moment the eager resentment which, years afterward, she 
found it so hard to hide. " If I had been Berengaria I should 
Tiever have forgiven Bertram — ^never. Perhaps it was for her 
Bake he was put to death. Was it?" 

*' I fancy not," said the young teacher, whose knowledge of 
history was almost as limited as the little pupil's. "JBiohard 
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and Berengaria did not live happily together, you Imow, ex- 
cept just at first. Now learn what Mrs. Marknam iells you 
of it." 

" Mrs. Markham must have been a very dull person to live 
with, Pollie." 

" She was very clever/^ said Pollie, with a little unconscious 
sigh. ' "I wish I were as clever." 

"I don't," replied Hester, folding her arms round the 
slight figure of the girl beside her. "Aren't you happy as 
you are? I stall try so hard to make you happy when I 
grow up." 

Pollie Goldsmith — looking down so tenderlv into the ear- 
nest eyes — ^read something fliere which, with those few simple 
words, came back to her one day in the years to come. 
" Now I must go," she said, after a httle pause. 
"Pollie," whispered Hester, looking up with unshed tears 
in her eyes, "stoop and kiss me, or I 3iall be obliged to jump 
up to your neck, and I've promised not to stir." 

Pollie bent and kissed the curved hps, whispering: "You 
must not forget, and call me Pollie before the others, dear. 
Eeni ember, I am your teacher, dear." 

**It is very hard to say Miss Goldsmith, when I love you 
so," replied the child, simply. 

Pollie laughed as she turned away, but the laugh had lef* 
her lips when she entered the class-room, where the elder girls 
were clustered round the fire, chatting of how they were going 
to spend their half-holiday. 

"I hope we shall not be kept waiting bjr that baby," re- 
marked Bella Lane, turning to Miss Goldsmith as she camu 
in, but not condescending to address her by name, or to nami 
the "baby" of whom she spoke. 

"What baby have we in this house. Miss Lane?" 
"Hessie Bruce. You knew quite well who I meant." 
*' Your mamma invited her." 

"I can't imagine why mamma invites her at all. I enioy 
things more without her; don't you, Lydia?" asked Bella, 
petulantly, as she turned to a tall, plain; heavy-looking girl 
of sixteen who sat next her, and was Bella's " bosom friend," 
whatever may be the interpretation of that near connection. 

"Very much better, dear," answered Lydia, readily acced- 
ing, as usual, to any idea of Bella's, but ignoring the first 
part of her speech, because she understood very well the rea- 
6on of Mrs. Lane's patronage of Hester, having been perfectly 
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alive, during her laat holidays, to the reports which coupled 
Mrs. Lane's name with that of Hester's handsome uncle, 
whose estate in Hertfordshire was not far from Lydia Dyott's 
own home. 

^* I suppose you have been helping Hessie with her punish- 
ment lesson. Miss Goldsmith?" 

'* No; she never needs help at her lessons.'* 

'* She does not do them, nevertheless. She did not play a 
note of what she ought to have played, all through her praa 
ticing-hour to-day." 

"That lost hour will not signify," said Miss Goldsmith,, 
quietly, as she opened her desk at the table behind the girls: 
*^ she plays so well for a child of nine, that she can afford to. 
lose an occasional hour." 

" She is more than nine," put in Bella, sharply, 

" She is not ten, Miss Lane." 

*^She cannot play Buch pieces as Bella can," remarked 
Lydia, lazily. 

"No," answered Pollie, without looking round, "nor is 
ghe quite of the same age. She may even attain that height 
of excellence in six years' time." 

" Of course you admire her music, as well as everything 
else about her, '^ said Bella, with a toss of her head. " Some 
people are so infatuated. I can't see anything in the child, 
for my part, to turn people's heads." 

" She is a frank, brave, tender-hearted child," said Pollie, 
looking up for a moment from her writing, "with a great 
deal 01 inherent rebellion and sensitive pride, which only 
either sorrow or kindness can eradicate. If you elder ones 
were only kind to her, that would do her unheard-of good." 

^' Oh, yes, if we all fell down and worshiped her, it would 
quite convert her, I dare say!" returned Bella, coldly. "And 
we ought, I suppose, because her father is rich. I think you 
are wise to win her favor. Miss Goldsmith; for myself, I pre- 
fer choosing my friends unbiased. Lydia, come and dress." 

When the girls had left the room, Miss Goldsmith raised 
her head from the paper she was filling (for her mother to 
read, and kiss, and re-read), and, covering hei face with her 
hands, let the tears flow on unchecked. It was so cold and 
cruel of those girls to speak to her as they did sometimes; 
those rirls so nearly her own age, and yet so far removed from 
her. Teacher and schol^! In their paltry classification the 
two were far remote. So cold and heartless was it, to dwell 
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apart under this roof; a life, too, which was but a preparation 
together, a little farther on, in light of which this would seem 
but a moment's halting-place. 

i With her elbows on the page which told bright, cheerful, 
pleasant bits of school-life, and over which her mother's heart 
would rejoice and be glad, Pollie sobbed quietly, until the 
door burst open, and a glad little figure sprung up to her 
side. 

^^ Pollie! Fve said it. I never made a single mistake. It 
was all through your coming in to me. Look up.^' 

But when Pollie, unthinkingly, looked up to say how glad 
she was, Hester saw the marks of tears, and laid a flushed 
cheek against hers. 

"I know you are crying about me,^' she whispered, "be- 
cause yoti had no trouble before. Pollie, Pollie," she added, 
breathlessly, "I always make the people who love me un- 
happy. I always do." 

Taking the beautiful little face in her hands, Pollie looked 
far down into the clear, sweet eyes. " You always bring un- 
happiness to those who love vou, do you, little one? she 
asked, with a faint smile. 

"Yes, always." 

"Why?" 

" Because they are good, and they get disappointed in me, 
and I hurt them; and it will always be the same — ^always." 

" Take care it is not so," said Miss Goldsmith, with an 
earnestness which was almost prophetic, as she drew the child 
into her arms. " It will be so easy to you in a few years' 
time." 

"What are you thinking of so — so sadly, Pollie?" 

" This little face, dear," the young governess answered, 
kissing it gently, " and hoping that it will bring, not pain, 
but gladness ever, to those who love it. Now run away and 
dress." 



CHAPTER IL 

THE LAST GLIMPSE OF CHILDHOOD. 

Mbs. Palet's brougham stood at the door, when the three 
entered her house in Sussex Square, and Mrs. Lane was wait- 
ing in the hall, elegant and languid. Almost as younff aa 
Bdla, she looked, in her brilliant mauve and rich wnite nirs. 
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and with her placid unruffled face. She greeted her daughter 
and Lydia smilingly, but though she bent to kiss Hester's 
cold, bright cheek, the child knew perfectly well that there 
Was no shade of warmth or tenderness in the kiss. 

"Is grandma coming?" asked Bella, looking round. 

*^ No, dear; she is out to-day. It is better, too; we shall 
h'Vve more room." 

" Only grandma always buys us something at the Bazaar." 

"Just in time! I've got off on purpose to come with you," 
called a boy's^merry voice at the door. "Aren't you glad?" 

"Tom! how you startle one," said Bella, as her brother (sk 
Bchool-boy some two or three years younger than herseli) 
kissed her carelessly in passing. 

"You are glad, I know, mamma," he laughed, depositing 
another kiss on his mother's smooth cheek, and turning rap- 
idly to shake hands with Lydia. 

"Yes, dear, of course I am. How well you look! Come 
here, Tom. This is Hessie Bruce, niece to the Mr. Bruce you 
knew when you were at Rebbington with me. This is my lit- 
tle boy, Hessie — not that he likes to be called little, though." 

" He isn't very big," said Hester, looking quizzically at the . 
boy^s slight figure, as she put out her small gloved hand. 

" You are not very big, either," said Tom, trying to return 
her look of easy curiosity, " but you are very pretty, so I don't 
mind. Hadn't you better kiss me?" 

"No, thank you." 

"Very well," said Tom, turning on his heel, with a smile 
of great superiority. " I don't care about it; when I want a 
kiss, I can take it." 

"You will never do that," Hester answered, the gravity 
deepening, " because you are a gentleman, aren't you? fliough 
you are not a big one." 

And Tom, though he laughed, remembered that speech, 
until the trouble came in which he proved it false. 

It would have been a gayer little party inside the brougham, 
Hester thought, if there had been room for Tom; but the two 
elder girls and Mrs. Lane found amusement enough in dis- 
cussing the fashions and their friends, while Hester looked 
out upon the passing faces in the busy, frosty streets. 

"Hessie," whispered Bella, pushing her back as they 
walked through the rooms at Baker street, "I hope you are 
not going to be so absurdly eager here in public. Don't show 
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16 THE ARUNDEL MOTTO. 

all the world that yon neier saw anything so wonderful a» a 
wax- work." 

'^l couldn't show it, because I don't feel it," answered the 
child, the enjoyment dying out of her eyes: " almost every- 
thing I ever saw is more wonderful, but that needn't prevent 
my being surprised, because — I hadn't expected them to look 
so real, I think. Who is this?" she asked, turning to Tom, 
who followed her with his catalogue. 

" Henry the Third — poor fellow," said Tom, who felt that 
a little of his judgment was very necessary to assist the child 
in forming her own. 

"Is it? Oh! I don't call him ^ poor fellow;' he broke his 
promises: and anybody could do anything with him, if they 
flattered him. Wasn't that the King?" asked Hester, grow- 
ing vague. 

" Yes, I expect that's the fellow you mean. He used to 
drink, too, if you are to believe some histories." 

"Most kings did," laughed the child; "but I suppose you 
mean a little too much. What -a horrible thing to think of! 
I think a tipsy man is as bad as a man who tries to kill him- 
self," she added, with an odd little gesture of repugnance. 

" You don't seem particularly to admire poor Henry's char- 
acter," said Tom, laughing as he watched her; "but he has 
a beautiful face, hasn't he?" 

" Do you know," she said, looking demurely from the boy- 
ish face beside her to the royal figure above, "that I think 
you will be like him when you grow up?" 

" Thank you," laughed the boy, wondering why he felt so 
vexed at her speech. " Come along." 

" Go into the Chamber of Horrors, if you wish it, children," 
said Mrs. Lane, " and I will wait for vou here." 

They passed in eagerly, but presently Hester crept back to 
her side, a shadow over the beautiful dark eyes. 

"Why have you come back already?" Mrs. Lane asked, as 
the child sat motionless beside her. 

" I'm frightened that that one murdered face will haunt 
me," she whispered, below her breath. "Oh! why don't peo- 
ple let each other die as God lets them?" 

" Pooh! you need not think of it." 

"I'm trying not," said the child, with a shudder, "but I 
seem as if I couldn't help it. How terrible it would be if any 
one I loved was to die like that — I n»an not to die, but to be 
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killed. I think the thought of that face and the — the blood 
will haunt me. I wish I hadn't gone." 

"Nonsense! Try to think of pleasanter things, my dear/' 
added Mrs. Lane, more softly, as she gazed about her. 

And the little child, as she sat silent thei^, tried to fix her 
eyes on something attractive enough to blot out the yivid re- 
membrance of Marat's face. But she could not; the brilliance 
seemed to have left the rooms for her forever. 

There were several shops to be visited on the way back, for 
Bella's stock of gloves and ribbons required replenishing, and 
the early winter twilight had filled the hall with gloomy 
shadows when they entered it again. 

A young lady was waiting in the drawing-room to see Mrs. 
Lane, the servant said, as lie opened the door. And while 
she went in, the young people lingered at the stove, chatting 
idly. 

Suddenly Mrs. Lane came among them again, drew Hester 
to her side, and put on the hat the child had just thrown off. 
Her fingers trembled a little as she tied the strings under the 
heavy brown curls, but her voice was calm as usual. 

*^I)o not be frightened, my dear; but you are going home. 
Your papa has sent for you, and Miss Goldsmith is here to 
take you." 

'^ What is it? Oh, what is it?" gasped the child, turning 
suddenly to face her. 

*^ Tour mamma is ill, dear, but you must not be frightened; 

it may not be much. And your brother- Stand still, my 

dear.'"^ 

Miss Goldsmith, who had followed Mrs. Lane into the hall, 
felt her heart beat as she- looked upon the group which in that 
one moment, seemed photographed upon her mind. Mrs. 
Lane, in her long, rich dress, calm and incapable, helpless to 
soothe or sympathize. The two elder girls, in their fashiona- 
ble costumes, looking with supercilious inquisitiveness into 
Miss Goldsmith's pale face. The handsome little school-boy, 
with hi/s blue eyes full of pitying inquiry; and, above all, sad 
and dreary to rollie, the little startled figure, in its short 
brown-velvet coat, the brown hat pushed on one side, and the 
g;]orious eyes all misty with bewilderment — until they caught 
sight of her! Then, in a minute, they were hidden on her 
shoulder. 

"Take me home. Oh, Pollie, PoUie, please to take me 
homiel" t , . 
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Miss Lane raised, her eyebrows on hearing the junior teacher 
addressed with such familiarity, and Miss Dyott answered b^ 
a shrug of her shoulders. But the signs were lost on every 
one else; and, in the strange, sad hush that followed, PoUie 
Goldsmith and her weary little charge were driven through 
the lighted streets back to Lome House. 

There was no train until the night mail, and for the hour 
or two before it started Miss Berrmgton kept Hester with her 
m her own room; while Pollie tenderly packed every ti-easure 
her little favorite had gathered round her, packing away not 
a few with tears upon them. 

The cab was at the door before Hester had spoken one word. 
Then she faltered, as Miss Berrington held her in her arms; 

'^ Is — ^mamma^iead?" 

"No, dear. Oh, no," she answered, relieved to hear the 
voice, even so faint and low. 

"Is— Arthur— dead?" ^ 

^' The message never said so, dear," answered Miss Berring- 
ton, trying to hide her face from the searching, wistful eyes. 
" Whatever sorrow may come, though, God will give our little 
one strength to bear it. And she 'must help her mother — 
with His help." 

No words could have roused the child as these did. She 
rose and took the tea Miss Berrington, with swimming eyes, 
prepared for her; and then she said her sad good-byes. . 

" If I come back, I will try as hard as I can to be better. 
I will, indeed," she said, simply. 

Miss Berrington was still hovering about her, wrapping her 
own great shawl round her, and soothing and comforting the 
little, breaking heart, when Bella and Lydia entered tlie 
house full of questions. Miss Berrington signed to Pollie to 
make haste. The other girls gave their quiet, tearful kisses, 
and went back to the class-room. Bella and Lydia hesitated. 
The child in the big gray shawl looked wistfully into their 
faces. 

" I haven't ever liked you very much," the soft, childish 
voice whispered; " but please forgive me before I go, and ask 
God not to punish me any more." 

They kissed her warmly, and in another minute she was 
lost to them in -the wide, gloomy street. 

" She will soon be back. Miss Berrington," said Bella, feel- 
ing that she ought to say something, as they turned in to- 
gether after watching the cab out of sight. 
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But Miss Bemngton did not trust hersell to answer, and 
tjydia was quite right when she whispered her companion: 
^' She doesn't expect her to come back, that is pretty eri- 

dent. Poor little thing! There was some good in her, after 
all." 

And the big, tearless eyes, which PoUie watched in a name- 
Jess fear, looked from the lighted railway carriage out into 
1:he darkness of the winter night, trying to pierce the misty, 
shadowy future, which seemed so far away from that life of 
careless childhood, which she had left forever. 



CHAPTER III. 
Hester's vow. 

Sevek years had passed since the mistress of Lome House 
had watched the departure of her little favorite, when one 
morning, as she sat alone beside her cheerful fire, there came 
into her the little pupil of her thoughts. 

" My own dear little pupil," she said, in a tremulous voice, 
while glad tears started to her eyes, " yet neither little nor 
my pupil now." 

" How pleasant this is! Dear Miss Berrington, how pleasant 
it is to see vou again!" said Hester, in the soft, musical voice 
of old, as she rose from the low, clinging attitude into which 
she had fallen beside her old governess, and put down her 
hat. " The room is just the same, and you are just the same; 
only / am changed, m the years and years since — since that 
time." 

^* Naturally, my dear," said Miss Berrington, stirring the 
fire and putting a low seat for Hester beside lier own. " You 
left me a little child, and you come back to me a " 

^* Don't hesitate. Miss Berrington," said Hester, smiling. 
^^ Were you going to say a hoyden?" 

*' Let me see before I can judge. Now you have taken off 
your hat, I can see better. Stand there a minute." 

With the obedience of the child she had been when they 
parted, Hester stood opposite the grave, kind eyes, with a 
look half of laughter and half of tears. 

Miss Berrington gazed long into the beautiful young face, 
which flushed shyly under her keen scrutiny, then turned to 
the fire again with an unconscious little smile. 
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'^ I donH look like a stranger to you, do I, Miss Berrittg- 
ton?" asked Hester, wistfully, as she slipped down on the rug 
and looked up into her eyes. " What shall I do to show you 
unmistakably the little Hessie of old, the naughty child to 
whom you were so very, very kind and good?" 

'^ She is here, quite unmistakably," said the old lady, gently 
kissing the quivering lips, "and yet, let me have the curls 
again ror a minute." 

With a laugh Hester let down the masses of brown hair, 
the ends of which curled heavily and richly still; and Miss 
Berrington gave the childlike face another intent gaze, then 
stooped and left another lingering kiss upon it. 

" Now go to the glass, and put it up again, dear," she said, 
wishing only for a quiet moment's thought. 

There was something so inexpressibly winning about the 
girl's face that she really wanted a minute's pause from gazing 
at it, and wondering wherein the charm lay. It was not that 
the features were perfect, yet there was a very perfection of 
beauty in the changing expression of the small, bright face, 
and the glorious dark eyes. 

"Will that do. Miss Berrington?" asked Hester, turning 
from the glass, and breaking in upon the old lady's long 
thought. 

" Yes, that will do, dear. Now, sit here and tell me every- 
thing." 

"May I have some breakfast, please?" asked Hester, lightly, 
though her eyes had saddened at the old lady's words. "We 
only came into town late last night, and we go on to Dover 
to-day; so, as papa is late in the mornings, I told him I should 
go out to breakfast to make the most of my time, you see. " 

" That was a kind plan, dear; but how careless 1 have been 
never to think of it!" 

" It would not have been a very natural thought, Miss Ber- 
rington, that I had not breakfasted at eleven o'clock. May 
I have it in one of the schoolroom cups, please?" 

Miss Berrington laughed as she gave the order. 

" Breakfast for two m the schoolroom service.'* 

And when it came, they took the meal together, making it 
last as long as possible, though they did little execution among 
the delicacies. As they talked, in an idle, loving, desultory 
way, they seemed to avoid, by tacit consent,^ everything re* 
lating to the past. But when the cloth was taken away, and 
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the chairs drawn again to the fire, Hester asked, laying her 
hand gently on Miss Berrington's: 

'* What did you ask me to tell you?" 

"Tell me, dear — you know — just what you said you could 
not tell me in your letters." 

'' About — that time you mean?" 

"Yes, dear." 

^^ I don't know how,'' Hester answered, with the old child- 
ish simplicity, as she dropped her head a little, and looked 
into the glowing fire, her brows contracted as if she saw some 
painful picture there. *^ There is such a heavy cloud above 
that time. Miss Berrington, that I can hardly yet see how 
things were. I remember how the story was told me of my 
brother's falling into temptation, led by a wicked man who 
enticed him to the gaming houses, night after night, until his 
ruin was complete; how, leaving one of these dens of wicked- 
ness one night, penniless and not himself, mad under the 
pressure of debts that he could never pay, Arthur turned 
upon this villain and told him a bitter truth. Oh, you know 
the rest; how they quarreled and fought; and how this man, 
though he was a soldier and an Englishman (oh, what a dis- 
grace to the nation and the army!), left him lying with a 
Dullet through the rash, toyish heart, in a wood near Berlin. 
Oh, Miss Berrington! how can these things be done in God's 
bright, beautiful world? and how can we believe he orders 
them?" 

" Never mind that question, little one," said Miss Berring- 
ton, unconsciously falling into the old manner of addressing 
the child. 

"I remember," Hester went on, never moving her eyes, 
'Hhe terrible change I found at home; the hush and darkness 
of the house; my father's stem and silent agony, and my 
mother's vain effort to bear up against this grief. I knew 
how fresh tidings came, day after day, of Arthur's debts; and 
why the old luxuries were given up, and the old servants dis- 
missed. All this, I knew and understood, child as I was, but 
nothing seemed to matter, because my heart seemed dying, as 
I watched my mother fading day by day. Oh ! the agonv of 
the feeling that I could not help her, that I could not keep 
her with me by all the strength and intensity of my love; 
could only cling to her with a wild hope that we might be so 
close together that God could not part us; and when he took 
her, he might ie obliged to take me, too. It was a wicked. 
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cowardly prayer, I know, and He was too merciful to heed it 
He left me to be a little help and comfort to one who mourns 
her with a deeper sorrow even than my own. We two have 
been always together since she left us, and very restless; never 
staying long in any one place, through all the six years. But' 
now," Hester whispered, her hands clasped tightly m her lap, 
^^he is weak and suffering himself, and we are on our way to 
Italy, to — to try if that will strengthen him. My dear, dear 
teacher, you have tauffht me so many things, teach me to be 
brave ana patient ifi this pain of seeing my father suffer. Oh! 
isn't it worse than anything on earth to be helpless to prevent 
pain and suffering te one you love?" 

" I can but pray for you, dear," said the old lady, softly 
kissing the trembling lips. " That I shall always do, as I 
have dways done." 

Hester was silent a long time, still gazing among the ruddy 
coals, and Miss Berrington did not disturb her. When she 
spoke at last, it was with a little start. 

^' I should have been just leaving you now. Miss Berring- 
ton — girls leave school about seventeen, don't they? — and I 
should have had all your lessons and your advice te help me. 
I might then, perhaps, have been more fit for the years before 
me, more brave to meet their trials; more humble to bear 
their blessings." 

" How has your education been carried on, Hessie?" the old 
lady asked, with a little tremble in her voice. 

"On a most curious principle," said Hester, trying to 
laugh. " I have had in my wanderings a few lessons here 
and there — here in dancing, perhaps; there in whist." 

" I hope vour music has not been neglected?" 

" I have had a lesson now and then; but I don't play — oh, 
not like any of your i)upils, of course. Miss Berringten; 
though I love it, if possible, better than ever. But — ^but in 
everything," said Hester, raising a pair of big, sad eyes, in 
which the tears were struggling, " i shall soon know how 
sadly deficient I am, when I mix with other girls — if ever I 

"Does it depend at all on what the other girls are, dear?" 
" Miss Berrington, please tell me about my old contempo- 
raries. Miss Goldsmith never writes te me; why is it?" 

"Her old fault, dear, I suppose; her keen, sensitive pride 
is to blame. She lives in Birmingham now, she and her 
mother, and an aunt, and they are as happy as possible to- 
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father. It is one of the happiest little homes in Birming- 
am, I should say.'^ 

"They must be 'yery happy," said the girl, with a little 
sigh. 

*^ They are not living as Mrs. Goldsmith has -been nsed to 
live," continued the old lady, quietly, "but they never regret 
that. Pollie is not obliged to teach, but they are fond of giv- 
ing, and would sooner work to earn money than not have it to 
give." 

" I should so like to see her," said Hester, thoughtfully; 
'* some day, perhaps, I shall. I wish you would persuade her 
to write to me. Miss Berrington. I wish you would tell her 
what good her one letter did me; tell her her letters would 
come to me like her own gentle voice, and help me now in 
my ignorance and unrest, as that used to help me when I was 
a little child — not a bit more weak and wavering and needing 
help than I am now. Would you tell her that? And what of 
my other school-fellows?" 

" You should tell me of some of them," answered Miss Ber- 
rington, with a smile. "Bella Lane, for instance, is your 
cousin now, and Lydia Dyott a kind of connection. Have you 
seen either of them since your uncle's marriage?" 

"Neither. I have not seen them since I left here. I was 
so astonished about Uncle Alfred's marriage! When we met 
a Hertfordshire gentleman in Paris, and he was talking of it, 
he told papa Mrs. Lane made a dead-set at Uncle Alf. I re- 
member puzzling over that, until I decided she had performed 
some lugubrious quadrille for his sole benefit, and that he had 
been so charmed that he married her — instead of offering her 
half his kingdom. Oh, what a long, long time ago that 
seems! My little twin cousins must be five years old now." 

*^I have never seen Miss Lane since she left me," said Miss 
Berrington. "Yet she is often here. You know her grand- 
mother lives in Sussex Square, when she is not with her daugh- 
ter, or with the Dyotts at Rebbington. Lydia and Bella are 
greater friends than ever, now that they live within a drive of 
each other." 

"I suppose I shall see something of them when we come 
home agam," said Hester, with no very great gladness in the 
thought. "I wonder how Bella likes Ohurleigh?" 

"very much, I should think," laughed Miss Berrington. 
'^ Churleigh is a beautiful place, isn't it?" 

"Yes. I can just remember it; but it was never like— ^ 
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Tell me of the other girls, please," concluded Hester, with a 
little sigh. 

So long a talk it was ahout those old times that the clocks 
were striking three, when Hester, having returned and re- 
packed, entered their private room at the Great Western, and 
saw the early dinner laid. 

Her father stood at the window, with the Times in his 
hand; but, though he held the paper, he was looking down 
into the street. 

*^Papa," said Hester, standing beside him, with unspeak- 
able fear, as she noticed the angry and bewildered look m his 
eyes, "has anything happened while I have been away?" 

She had lived with him nearly seventeen years, but only 
once had seen this expression on his face before. She had 
been his dearest friend and only companion for more than 
seven of these years, yet never before had he looked down 
upon her with such doubt and pain. 

^^Yes," he said, hoarsely, " but you cannot understand." 

"Tell me, dear," she whispered; "I shall understand." 

He turned from the window, and laid the paper upon the 
table. 

"Bead that, Hessie." 

Bending very low over the columns, that her face might 
tell no tales, sne read a paragraph which told the world that 
the Earl of Leaholme, having died suddenly a few davs after 
his son, the title and the estates passed, in default oi direct 
heirs male, to his nephew, Captain Douglas Arundel, of the 
Porty-first Regiment. The lines swam before her eyes, and 
the misery of her life all flooded back upon her, as she read 
the name which had never been mentioned by father or child 
since one certain night seven years ago, when it was muttered 
to her intense loathing. 

Glancing into her father's stem, white face, the words she 
wished to say died on her lips. There was a long pause before 
she could speak indifferently. 

" Did you know this poor Lord Leaholme who has died so 
sadly, papa?" 

"The late earl! No, I never saw him." 

His quiet voice had such a trembling pain in it, that Hes- 
ter grew frightened. /> 

"Papa," she said, forgetting everything in her jfear for 
him, *^you eixrely would not grieve that a wicked man haa 
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«ome into this property? That is not worth a thought of 
ours/' 

*' It is not that which grieves me, darling," he answered, 
steadying his voice hy a great effort. " If I cannot under- 
standy I do not question God's justice in sending all this 
wealth to him who took so much jfrom us, and giving him a 
noble name, which has been borne for years by brave and up- 
right men. . If it had been any other title, I would have read 
it merely with indifference. I ought not to'hesitate to speak 
to you of my fear, but I always do. I would so willingly, if I 
Qpuld, keep all painful thoughts from you, my darling — 
my only child. But surely you must know it now; must see 
yourself how short a time 1 can be spared to you. My days, 
my very hours seem numbered now, and though I often long 
to be at rest, the pain of leaving you swallows up every other 
thought. Oh, my little girl, so closely wrapped about my 
]ieart! that we shall have .to leave you on the very threshold 
of your life — fatherless and motherless." 

^\ Neither fatherless nor motherless in my heart, dear," said 
Hester, softly, as she clung to him, and tned to raise a calm, 
bright face to his. " I 2iall have your guidance, just the 
game." 

The tears gathered slowly in her father's eyes, and she was 
glad to see them. Even they were better than that stem, 
white a^ony. He kissed her many times, then roused him- 
eelf, and spoke hastily, with a tremble in his voice. 

" There is but one home for you, my child, afterward — 
hush! you said you would listen — that is with your Uncle 
Alfred at Churleigh. He will be very kind and tender to my 
orphan child; and, though I do not know his wife, I feel he 
must have chosen one who will be a mother to the motherless. 
Her daughter, too, will surely be more of a companion for 
you than your own little twin cousins can be, and make the 
life pleasanter. I can only pray for your happiness, my dar- 
ling, and trust. But from to-day that will be harder, for 
Wye Abbey (one of the seats of the Earl of Leaholme) adjoins 
Churleigh, and Lord Leaholme will be your nearest neighbor. 
Hester, mydying prayer to you will be to hold him always in 
the horror I have done. Assure me of this even now." 

" But this is so unnecessary, papa," said Hester, readily; 
*'of course I must ever hate him as I hate him now, as I 
have ever done since I heard of him first when but a little 
child." 
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" I must haye a promise from you that you will do this." 

^' Dear father," she whispered, laying her hands on his, 
and looking np into his eyes, " I shall never be able to forget 
what he has done. I must always look upon him as my 
brother's murderer; as more — for that was my mother's hfe 
and yours afterward, and-^— oh, father! how could I do other- 
wise?" 

" When I first read the notice," said Mr. Bruce, wearily. 
" I thdught it possible there might have been two officers of 
the same name even in that one regiment; and while you 
were away I went and made inquiries. No — only one; the 
same man and bearing still the character he bore when Arthur 
joined the regiment and was warned against him." 

^' Papa," said Hester, feeling it would be best to speak of 
this now for the first and last time, "wasn't he obliged to 
leave the regiment, then? Would the gentlemen allow him 
to be their comrade still?" 

"They never knew," he answered, in a voice of suppressed 
passion; "/ knew it only by the letter Authur sent. The 
servant my poor boy had then had been often bribed before by 
Arundel, and was bribed then. ^ He had found his master 
that morning shot through the heart,' he said; and while the 
authorities looked round for a probable murderer, the real 
murderer left Berlin, easy and comfortable. I found Arthur 
alone there^ the servant having followed the real master whom 
he had served. But the friends did their work of secrecy but 
ill, for they had not prevented my poor boy posting a letter to 
me the night before he fought, telling me everything." 

" Then it was that letter which first told you, papa?" whis- 
pered Hester, her face white and stem like her father's. 

"Yes; so I had hope with me on my journey, though so 
little. You may guess the cruel ending when tney tooK me 
to my poor dear boy. And he, Hessie, he, the doer of this 
foul deed, has inherited a title and position which has been 
proudly and purely borne by the highest in the land. So true 
it is that G-od's ways are not our ways." 

"Does Uncle Alf know he did this thing, papa?" asked 
Hester, after a pause. 

" No, I told no one but — ^but your mother and yourself. 
You will judge whether he shall be told. Perhaps it is not 
for us to interfere if they are friends; but for yourself, my 
darling, you will remember how his hand is stained." 

* ^ Always — always. " 
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*' And this is a promise between ub?^ 

** A promise, father. " 

Her father's bitterness of wrong Hester shared; her father's 
abhorrence of the man who had given them the one overpow- 
ering misery of their lives; bnt the father's anger was, after 
^11, less deep and undying than that which burned in the girl's 
strong, ardent nature, as she looked upon the wreck wnich 
this misery had left. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ALOIS^E. 

Dttiiin"G the two years which Hester^^ and her father spent 
in Italy, Lord Leanolme's name was' never mentioned by 
either. Both avoided it for various reasons, and as they 
hardly ever saw an English paper, the subject did not rise 
against their will when they were together — together always 
now, for Mr. Bruce was sinking fast, and Hester clung to him 
with a kind of double tenderness and pity. A tender care 
and pity for his weakness and pain, a tender care and pity for 
herself, in the consciousness that these were the last hours she 
could have him with her — ^him, the only one in all the world 
to whose heart she could cling — a pity to herself, which made 
her sorrow to leave him for a moment. 

It was the last night, and he had been sleeping, while she, 
with hei* head bent tipon her hands, prayed that this sleep 
might do him good. W hen she looked up at last, she saw 
his eyes fixed on her with a strange, yearning sadnegs in their 
depths. She bent with a kiss to catch his whispered words: 

'^s Alfred come?" 

'^ Not yet. He hardly could be here yet, dear." 

^^ Then he will not be in time. Have you spoken to Colo- 
nel Piatt?" 

"Yes, this morning, father." 

" And you will go with them, dearest?" 

"Yes, 1 have said so," faltered Hester; "I shall not care 
where I go then." 

"Hush! don't say that, my darling. I am glad to think 
you vrill be with them for a little time, before your new life 
begins. You will not be fit for the journey with Alf, nor to 

fo into a new> strange home just yet. You are fond of Ella 
latt?" . 
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'^ Yes, I 9m fond of her, papa," said Hester, the low voice 
making unconscious emphasis, as if that fondness were a very 
distinct thing from the love with- which her sad little heart 
was overflowing. 

" And you will like to spend a year with them and go back 
w'hen they go?" he asked, tenderly. 

" Yes, papa, that will be when Ella marries, in a little less 
♦;han a year's time — a year's time," she repeated, with uncon- 
scious pathos, as if the years were going to be very dreary 
ones. • 

^* Hessie," her father whispered, gravely and tenderly, as 
he read her face, " if you are not happy in your new home, 
you will be in haste to leave it; and there is but one way in 
which you can do so; but oh, little girl, my darling little girl, 
do not let that' influeflce you, or you will leave it for a real 
misery! Never marry for a home, my child. Marry only 
one to whom — through pain and misery — ^you can be true and 
faithful unto death. Remember that, my darling, as you are 
to remember one thing more." 

He laid his hand softly on hers, and spoke a little clearer. 
"When they tell you you are beautiful, Hessie, my dear loved 
child, remember that the beauty is in the truthfulness and 
innocence and purity of the brave, sweet face. If those are 
gone, if the goodness is to fade from the young face that is 
watching me, better that it should he here beside m^, still 
and dead. Love, will you remember this?" 

" Can I forget?" she cried, and hid her face. "Can I for- 
get, dear father, that, or anything which you have told me?" 

The night wore on in silence, and when the first faint 
streak of dawn crept softly in and lay upon the bed, the tired 
voice whispered: "I am better, darhng." 

At those few bright words, sowearily spoken, the girl's 
brave heart gave way; the tension of the long night's agonized 
watch was broken; and Hester fell on her knees, sobbipg piti- 
fully 

"IsAlf come?" 

She could not say the "No," and only shook her head. 

"Darling, look up at me again. I have no pain now.'* 
The voice grew lower and more earnest. " Think tenderly of 
me, Hessie. Came nearer — nearer, love. My little girl— my 
only. one. He will not leave thee, though I do. He will not 
— forsake thee. It is coming — so gently. And my Eed^emer 
—waits to give — merest." . # r 
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So when the early sun flooded the room with its pnre and 
heavenly light, he lay still and motionless in his last, most 
restful sleep. 

Mr. Alfred Bruce arrived in Nice the morning after his 
brother's death, and that day he spent alone, sadly bowed 
down by his only brother's death, and the grief ana disap- 
pointment of not having been in time to speak to him. 

No trouble awaited nim in consequence of his brother's 
will. Everything was left to Hester, and that everything 
amounted to but little, as the expenses of the last two years 
had been drawn entirely from the remnant of Mr. Bruce's 
fortune. 

A letter from Mr. Bruce had told his brother of the 
arrangement that Hester should travel for some months with 
Colonel and Mrs. Piatt, who were living abroad for the benefit 
of their own daughter, Ella, who, though a few years older 
than Hester, found it very much more difficult to acquire the 
language; and Mr. Bruce entered into the plan gladly; for 
he felt that the long watching and nursing, and the bitter 
sorrow which seemed so completely to have "entered her 
soul,*' would hardly fit her for her new home amon^ strange 
faces.' As for Hester herself, she dreaded the gomg-back, 
and she dreaded the going-on. In her silent grief, they could 
have done with her what they chose. So her uncle saw her 
off with doubt and anxiety, remembering that last visit to 
the lonely, sunny grave, where poor little Hester thought her 
own heart lay. 



CHAPTER V. 

1 

EARL LEAHOLME. 

Late on one of the bleakest evenings of the early summer, 
Hester came to the end of the first journey she had ever taken 
alone; and waited beside her boxes on the platform of the 
dim lighted station which stood on the outskirts of the village 
of Euyglen. 

Her eyes followed the train almost wistfully, as it rolled 
away; then they came back slowly, and she followed the por- 
ter through the gloomy station yard, to where a servant in 
livenr stood beside a waiting carriage. 

"The master would have been here himself, Pia'an^, but he 
only returns from town by the night n^^./* 
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" Oh," said Hester, her heart falling a little as she heard it; 
" thank you. " 

In hall an hour piore she was to be at home. Would it be 
the home unattainable "'mid pleasures and palaces?" What 
should she do until she reached it? Sleep? Nothing was 
more thoroughly out of her power. Look out? That she did, 
but the gloomy blackness was not attractive, even though the 
carriage lamps threw weird little flashes on the indistinguish- 
able landscape, like the quick Satanic smile of Mephistopheles 
in the opera. The horses made a slow turn, the coachman's 
voice called down "good-night," and Hester's heart beat more 
quickly, for she knew she was turning in at the lodge gates. 

The wheels ran faster and more smoothly, then stopped, 
and Hester, half dazzled by the light which poured from the 
open hall-door, mounted the wide stone steps. As the serv- 
ant closed the door behind her, a young lady came into the 
hall — a> small girl, in gay evening costume, with light hair, 
very much waved and puffed. A pretty girl in her way, but 
the roses in her plump cheeks had too purple a tint, and her 
blue eyes were too cold and changeless. 

"How do you do?" she said, holding out a warm hand and 
speaking as ii this were a tiresome duty, and the sooner it 
were over the better. " Will you take tea or supper?" 

Hester put her cold little hand in Bella's, and stooped to 
kiss her with a sensation of greater loneliness than she had 
yet known. Feeling how carelessly Bella turned her cheek 
lor the kiss, she raised her face again rather proudly, sayiBg, 
with utter weariness, " I should like to see a fire most of all." 
With an odd little smile on her lips (Bella Lane never 
smiled except upon her lips), she told Hester to follow her; 
and throwing open the door through which she had come, 
she led Hester into a large, brilliantly lighted drawing-room. 
"Hessie says that all she cares to see is fire, mamma," she 
said, with a titter, "so I brought her here." 

Hester saw nothing distinctly, but she felt that a crowd of 
faces were turned to h-er, in surprise, and that one voice said 
something about the cold night. Standing where she was, 
and drawing her travelling-cloak round her, as if the sight of 
the thin, light dresses made it more welcome, she quietly 
begged pardon, and aslied if she might go to her room. 

When she reached it, she took upon herself to order a fire, 
and sat before it until it seemed to give her back more gloomy 
pictures of her conxing li fe than she cared to see just yet, and 
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go she went tolled. And when their quests were gone, Mrs. 
Bruce and Bella came in, and kissed her with a cold good- 
night. 

Surely the hreakfast-bell! It woke Hester with a start, 
from her first sleep. She entered the breakfast-room slowly, 
wondering what would be her greeting. 

A slight nod from Bella and Miss Dyott; a long, wondering 
gaze from two pairs of childish eyes; and a half-muttered 
''Miss Bruce," from the head of tne table, in acknowledg- 
ment of which careless introduction Hester bowed but slight- 
ly, trying to hide the aching at her heart. She was just tak- 
ing the seat to which Mrs. Bruce had motioned her, when her 
uncle entered — her dear father's brother. She met him with 
the great tears welling up behind her eyes, and raised her face 
for a kiss. 

"Well, Hessie, here you are at last, then!" he said, laying 
his hand upon her head caressingly. " I began to think you 
had found another guardian. Let me look at you, now you 
are grown up. I can see nothing through such lashes. Those, 
at any rate, you inherited from your father. Something else, 
too, I can guess," he added, tenderly kissing her. 

Then he sat down, and a few minutes afterward Hester 
fancied he had forgotten her very presence; as she fancied 
often, until she learned to know him better. 

She was wondering how long it would take her to grow to 
feel at all at home among the different faces there, and who 
the two strangers could be on the other side of the table, when 
one spoke to her, in a pleasant, rich-toned voice. 

" Allow me to thank you. Miss Bruce " (the name, though 
it had been so slurringly whispered, popped out in the most 
natural manner possible),, "for rescuing me from a public 
reprimand." 

" How have I done that?" asked Hester, in her frank, sweet 
voice, as she looked up at the speaker. Looked up to meet 
the half-searchinff, half-amused glance of a pair of grave, 
dark eyes which had yet a ready laughter in their depths; 
looked up for that quick, quizzical glance to fix forever in her 
memory a handsome, restless, intelligent face, browned by 
many climates; thick hair, with a rich, loose waviness in it, 

growing low on the broad forehead, and a rather proud yet 
ughing mouth, half hidden under the handsome, dark 
jnoustacne. In her rapid thoughts Hester imaffined that she 
jBaw a perfect English gentleman; and such a brave looking 
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English gentleman as she had never seen exactly opposite her 
before, in all her travels. 

" The fact is," he said, readily, "my late appearance was 
just beginning to be a painful topic of discussion, when you 
appeared to the rescue. And I really had no excuse to offer. 
What is it, James? Oh, thank you! Where did I drop it?'' 

"In the study, my lord," said the butler, as he handed him 
a handsome signet-rmg. 

"Is that the ring which never can be lost?" asked Mr. 
Bruce. 

" Yes. I have tried the experiment, you see, and it has 
failed. I never dropped it, though, before last night." 

"Let me show it to grandmamma, will you?" asked Bella, 
Teaching out her hand for the ring. 

He gave it her, laughing. " It is no curiosity. Miss Lane. 
There is some tradition attached to it, I know, but I am hazy 
in the particulars." 

" I see nothing but the armorial bearings of the Arundels," 
said Mrs. Paley, examining the ring through her glasses. 

"And they are beautiful, aren't mey?" asked Bella, looking 
over her shoulder. "What is this "Latin motto. Lord Lear- 
holme?" 

The name 'struck Hester with so great a shock, that her 
very heart stood still, and a strong shuddering thrill, ran 
through all her pulses. She hated herself for having looked 
at or spoken to him; and her lip curled with a contempt she 
could not hide. 

"Will you look at the ring, Hester?" inquired Lydia, as it 
came round to her. 

" I don't understand Latin^" she answered, not offering to 
take it. 

" You could read that easily," the pleasant voice said again. 
"It is only the Latin for, ^We win forgiveness by forgiv- 
ing.'" 

"We all know the Arundel motto very well," said Mr. 
Bruce, smiling; "and we all know how proud you Arundels 
are of the way you won it four hundred years ago." 

" Are we?'' asked the earl. " Do you think that is a legit- 
imate sort of pride, Miss Bruce?" 

"Perhaps," said Hester, coldly, "to those who can honor- 
ably wear such a motto." 

"Hessie, you are fatigued after your journey, eh, dearP' 
asked her uncle, remarking the tone. 
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'* N"o, thank yon, nncle. It was hardly a journey from 
which to suffer after a night's rest." 

'* Hardly, if you are used to travel." 

*^ Or like it," put in Lord Leaholme, " which is the case, J 
fancy." 

''Are you a judge?" asked Hester, involuntarily. 

** Yes, I think you have traveled a good deal, and that yoA 
like it." 

** You have traveled a good deal, too," she said, carelessly. 

^' That is not half a judgment. Do I like it?" 

^^N—o, I think not." 

'* And may I ask how you can tell?" 

** You loot unsatisfied." 

She regretted the words the moment they were uttered, and 
doubly so when she felt, rather than saw, Mrs. Bruce's glance. 
Her quick, impetuous answers were so ready, often to he bit- 
terly repented of. Poor child! could her childish impulses, 
and pure, unsuspicious nature, guide her in her lamentable 
ignorance of the etiquette of this unfamiliar household ? She 
who had not learned what etiquette meant, and whose acts 
and words had ever been so good and right in the eyes of her 
only companion. 

*^I beg your pardon," Hester said, looking down again, 
shyly, and meaning to address no one in particular, " but you 

*' I did," said the earl, in a low, laughing voice, as his flash- 
ing eyes looked into hers, " and I thank vou for the truth- 
ful answer. Next time I go abroad I will try to leave the 
unsatisfied expression behind me, on somebody's foreign 
visage." 

'^ Such journeys as we take, you would just call staying at 
home. Lord Leaholme," said Bella, rather vaguely, '' because 
you have been everywhere." 

'* Pray, hush! My shame will be increased tenfold if I 
have come home unsatisfied with everytvhere,^^ 

^'I should so like to travel, papa," put in Bella, insinuat- 

''It 18 very tiresome," interposed Mrs. PaleyTwith great 
languor. 

" Very," answered Leaholme, coolly, " as it always leaves 
Buch marks upon one's face that a strange pair of eyes can 
measure one's travels at a glance. Does there come -Oi fresh 
wrinklo after every voyage, Miss Bruce?" 
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Hester blushed hotly, but took no heed of the question. 
Still, he did not turn his eyes away from her face. 

" May I ask you to pass me my ring? On its way back to 
me, it has stopped beside you." 

She pushed it slowly across the table, hardly touching it b» 
she did so. 

" Thank you/' he said, looking curiously into her face still. 
" I would have come round for it, if I had guessed what a 
distasteful effort I was entreating you to make." 

" Miss Lane," he went on, turning to Bella with quite a 
different tone, "how are we going to amuse ourselves this 
morning?" 

Bella looked up eagerly. " Shall we ride — you and I and 
Lydia?" 

" With pleasure. After luncheon, of course, you meao?" 

And Hester, in her ignorance, wondered how that antici- 
pated afternoon ride could be called their morning^s amuse- 
ment. 

"Now, children, this is to be a holiday. Take Cousin 
Hessie everywhere, and show her everything," said Mr. Bmce 
as he left the room. 

There was an odd little silence in the room when the Httle 
boys had led Hester away, but Bella broke it presently. 

"Hester is not much altered, mamma." 

"She seems childish for her years, I think," said Mrs. 
Bruce, slowly, as she sweetened her mother the little after- 
dose of tea, over which Mrs. Paley generally dawdled for a 
quarter of an hour after the regular breakfast was finished. 

" She used to seem a perfect baby at Miss Berrington's, I 
remember," put in Lydia, looking down into her lap, shy of 
the dark eyes beside her. 

"Except for her mischievous temper," added Bella. 

"A mischievous temper, had she?" asked Lord Leaholme, 
glancing down the columns of the Times. 

"Yes, hadn't she, Lydia? She was in perpetual punish- 
ment at Lome House," replied Bella, always hastening to an- 
swer any remark of his. 

"A lorn establishment it must have been, indeed." 

" We did not see much of her," resumed Bella, complac- 
ently; "she was at the bottom of the school and we at the 
top." 

"She had no objection to imbibing knowledge, I presume," 
remarked the earl, with great abstraction. 
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** But, Bella, she was the youngest child m the school/^ put 
in Lydia, who was no match for her friend in diplomacy, and 
often popped in her speeches inopportunely. " She was only 
nine when she was taken away." 

^' Just the age for a mischievous temper to assert itself,'* 
Lord Leaholme said, with a grave shake of his handsome 
head. 

" Yes," answered Bella, readily; ^^and she never tried to 
win our love at all. I think she cared for nobody but a dull 
Kttle English teacher." 

** Depraved taste! What could such a person possess to 
recommend her to a lady of nine years' experience?" 

^'1 do not know," she said, a little more slowly; ^*I never 
could see anything in her. But, Lydia, don't you hope Hes- 
ter is not so keen after excitement as she used to be?" 

"Pernicious tastes, as well as low ones, eh. Miss Lane?" 
observed Earl Leaholme, lounging over to the window. " Did 
the commander-in-chief allow such an inclination to be en- 
couraged?" 

" I think, myself, that Miss Berrington indulged her; yet 
I have heard her say Hester required a tight rein." 

Standing at the window, Leaholme hummed lazily: 

" * He that would rear two daughters fair. 
Must hold a steady bridle; 
For here they skip, aud there they slip. 
And this and that way sidle?* " 

" I suppose that is an impromptu, Lord Leaholme," said 
Bella, standing opposite him. 

" No. I have heard it somewhere, some time. Not at my 
grandmother's knee — which is the correct spot for picking up 
old rhymes — because I never possessed a grandmother of my 
own. You are more highly favored." 

His eyes had wandered to where Mrs. Paley sat, sipping her 
tea,, ana talking quietly to Mrs. Lane. 

" Yes," smiled Bella, '^ and she is so fond of me." 

"Has your cousin a grandmother who is so fond of her?" 

"My cousin? Who is my cousin? Do you mean Hessie? 
We are not cousins." 

" I beg your pardon humbly. Has the young lady whom I 
presume to be in some faint and distant degree connected 
with your house — the young lady with the strong propensities 
for worldly dissipation — any other relatives in Herefordshire?" 
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'^ No," said Bella, feeling just a little at bay. '^ None any- 
wliere. " 

"Poor little girl!" 

^* Why poor, Lord Leaholme? Of course she is going to 
live here always." 

An odd little smile played about the comers of his mouth. 

"I thought young ladies never looked forward to living in 
the paternal nest for ^always.* " 

^' Oh, you mean that they generally many," she said, witl' 
a conscious little simper. "Hessie will live here always, 
then, unless she marries." 

*^But she may marry the heir," he said, looking into her 
eyes with a comical seriousness. 

" " Lord Leaholme, what will you say next? Fancy Hessie 
mariying Alfy." 

" 1 have read a capital account of a marriage, where there 
was more difference than that between the bride and bride- 
groom. A brave young fellow he was, and a noble dame was 
she; and an unlimited future of intense happiness they are 
supposed to have spent together." 

" Did you know them?" 

" Thoroughly, by the time I reached their third volume." 

" Oh, Lord Leaholme! It is a book, then?" 

" Yes. Do you not know it?" 

" No — o, I think not," she answered. " Take care if you 
are going through. Lord Leaholme; your head is too tall for 
these windows. 

She watched him as he sauntered off among the flower- 
beds, thinking how grandly strong was the tall, well-knit 
figure, yet how light and easy; but, strange to say, she did 
not, as usual, simdenly remember that she, too, was going 
that very way. 

" Do you know, Lydia, even yet I do not quite understand 
him," she said, as Lydia came slowly up to the window. 

But Lydia did not seem to think this very odd. 

"I am rather glad," she said, smiling, "for it makes me 
seem less silly." 

" You are a perfect little goose, Lyddy," said Bella, with a 
friendly slap on the shoulder that was on a level with her own 
ear; "you tremble before him yet." 

" And always shall," answered Lydia, plaintively; " and I 
don't qnite know what I shall do if — when you marry him," 

" Oh, I will not let him frighten you, dear." 
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^ But lie does not frighten me now, only I cannot help 
•iiways blundering in my answers. You cannot understand, 
because you are so self-possessed.*' 

*^ It must be wretched to feel awkward/* ruminated Bella, 
comfortably. " Lord Leaholme and I get on very well, don't 
we, Lydia?** 

" I should think so, dear; you always try to go together." 

" You mean he always goes with me," interrupted Bella, 
hastily; "yes, he does. Where is he going now, I wonder, 
loitermg off there out of sight. I don't think, Lydia, that he 
is one to show himself very, very much in love, do you?" 

" No, he does not show it very much," assented Lydia, 
readily. 

" Bella," said her mother, as she rose from the table, " we 
have had a long discussion this morning, and grandmamma 
consents to come with us if we go to Aberswys this summer. 
Now you must try to prevail on Earl Leaholme to come, too." 

*^ Oh, that would be glorious! Where are you going Lydia 
— ^to that everlasting practice of yours?" 

"No, I am only going with Mrs. Paley." 

As their steps died away, Bella stood opposite her mother, 
a rather unpleasant expression on her shallow face. 

"What do you really think of Hessie? Will she be called 
—pretty?" 

"Very probably, love; but there are as many various tastes 
in the world as various faces." 

Bella performed a gay little dance up to the mirror, and 
pulled out the loops and twists and other machinery of her 
frizzy light hair, while Mrs. Bruce watched her., 

" If Hessie behaves as she ought to behave, Bella, there is 
no reason why she should not be content and happy here; of 
course, I shall do all I can for her. But it must not be for- 
gotten that you are her senior, and a daughter of the house." 

Bdla laughed, perhaps at the bare possibility of that fact 
being allowed to sink into oblivion. 

'^All right, mamma; you and I understand each other 



And Bella tripped, away. She was rather given to tripping, 
and starting, and clapping her. small plump hands, and utter- 
ing exclamations of astonishment on the smallest provocation, 
as is the manner of some maidens. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE WIKKING MOVE. 



Hester spent a very merry morning with her little consins, 
the three firmly establishing a friencfehip which was to last 
as long as life. Perhaps she was drawn more naturally to 
Wattie because he bore her father's name, and because his 
clinging gentleness won hei*- tender, lonely heart.. But she 
was more amused and enticed from sad thoughts by Alfy^s 
gay and thoroughly boyish words and ways. 

Altogether they enjoyed the morning, but when the bovs 
were summoned to their early dinner, Hester stood at the 
window in her own room, and let that bitter longing creep 
over her which so few of us have not known; the longing 
which we must feel when, on the dusty, toilsome road, we 
look around and feel our dear companions have left us there 
alone, without one heart to which we can cling with that dear, 
sweet claim which makes a home, and gives the word its 
wides't, purest influence over us. 

Poor Hester felt the burning tears start against her will. 
The loneliness was cold and hard to bear; yet, as she felt in a 
vague kind of way, there was something worse than the lone- 
liness — some heavy shadow for her on the life that was just 
begun. A shadow of sin? Ah! could it be otherwise, she 
sobbed to herself, while he was there; while she must meet 
and speak to him, nursing this horror of him in her heart. 

The tears spent themselves, and Hester, looking down to 
see the bright noonday sunlight playing among the summer 
leaves, said to herself: 

"I will go out alone a little; it is very beautiful down 
there, and I must be calm and self-possessed before I meet 
them all again." 

Taking up her hat, and tilting it low over her eyes to hide 
the marks of tears, she went slowly through the hall and out 
into the sunshine, where everything was bright and free. And 
Hester's thoughts regained their bnghtness and their freedom, 
as she sauntered on down the north avenue. 

Her intense love for everything beautiful brought the old 
glad light on her face, and she actually caught herself sing- 
mg softly — ^singing a favorite old air, which fitted into the 
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bright, calm beauty of the hour, and the sad, patient thoughts 
of hei* heart: 

'* There's nae sorrow there, Jean, 
There's neither cauld nor care, Jean, 
The day's ^jle fair 

r the land o' the leal." 

Shahad stopped in her walk, leaning on the back of one of 
the seats placed among the trees, and looking off to where she 
could catch a glimpse of the river in the distance; and as she 
finished singing, a voice, which had startled her before, and 
which it was not easy to forget, broke the silence. 

^' When I came nere idly seeking pleasure, Miss Bruce, I 
little thought, I should find it in a verse of that sweet old 
6ong." 

"I came here for pleasure, too, my lord.'^ 

" Of course," he answered, smiling at her impatient tone. 
''Can you, too, find it here, I wonder?" 

"Not now," she said, very low, but very steadily. 

'^You may," he answered, kindly. " You onlv seek relief 
from a lonely dread you have in looking forward." 

'^You cannot tell." 

He laughed quietly. 

" I do, indeed; I read it in your face. I read it there this 
morning; I read it there even last night." 

" Impossible," she said, with a nervous attempt at a laugh 
hersell 

" I read it now," he went on, coolly, " as plainly as I read 
those words upon my ring." 

As she followed his eyes she saw that his hand was close to 
hers upon the rail of the seat, and with a quick, shuddering 
gesture, she drew hers away, remembering that her father had 
called it "the stained hand." 

He met her eyes, with an amused, confident light in his 
own, which doubly strengthened the passionate feelmg of re- 
sistance which, from that moment, made her one aim in his 
presence to be to stand alone, apart from him in every way, 
with a steady, unwavering antagonism filling her heart. 

"Return my confidence. Miss Bruce, and tell me what 
pleasure I came to seek." 

"I do not know," she said, with cold, proud emphasis, 
though a passionate light came into her eyes; " do leave me to 
myself." 

" I will, for you are in earnest," he said, keenly observi^tho 
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her face; but never seeing that the misepy he saw there was 
caused by himself; by his being near her — he, of all the 
world — and no other friend. He turned away and she walked 
on, but not singing now. 

A few minutes Sterward she retiched another seat among 
the trees, on which sat Bella, with her work in her hand. She 
looked round as Hester came up, then turned away carelessly. 

^^How bright and pleasant it is!" said Hester, standing at 
her side. 

" Very. Have you been far down here?" 

"I have come straight from the house." 

" Did you see Lydia?" 

"No." 

"It is very quiet. One seldom meets any one here." 

" I have met some one, you see, on my first journey," said 
Hester, smiling. 

"Oh! me, you mean. But otherwise you would have met 
no one, I suppose." 

Hester, too busy in her thoughts to guess the motive of 
this question, answered lightly: 

" I should, indeed. It is not five minutes since I met Lord 
Leaholme." 

Bella rose slowly, trying hard to hide the vexed expression 
on her face. 

"I must go; it is nearly luncheon time," she muttered. 

Hester prepared to accompany her, but she stopped her. 

"Do not shorten your walk; you wiU have time to go 
round, and home by the other avenue." 

So Hester went on her solitary walk, and enjoyed it very 
much until, on her homeward way, a sudden turn showed her 
Lord Leaholme and Bella strolling on before her. He heard 
the step behind, and turned on his heel and waited. Miss 
Lane waited, too, but with much surprise on her fa^ce; and 
they walked to the house together. 

As Bella and Lydia mounted for their ride that afternoon, 
Hester stood on the terrace, talking lightly to the children, 
who hovered in keen delight round their new grown-up com- 
panion. The girls had not asked her to join them; yet — 
though she feared the tears starting every moment, with the 
longing she felt for a breezy, healthy canter between the sweet 
spring hedges — she stood, to all appearance, utterly and easily 
'^different to it all. 

^' You do not ride, then. Miss BruceP* 
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Ijbrd Leaholme stood beside her, drawing on his gloves, as 
he asked the question aloud and pointedly. 

*^I do, sometimes/* she answered, with a proud sadness in 
her voice. 

^*The Churleigh stables are not limited, I believe. Miss 
Lane?" 

This question was a little more pointed still, as he turned 
to Bella. 

** Certainly not. Hester can ride if she likes.*' 

"And who would dislike it on such an afternoon as this?" 
he said, gently. " May I see about a horse?" 

" What for?" asked Hester, turning a little defiant face to 
meet his. 

" For you — ^you said you rode?" 

" Yes, I rode once. I shall ride again, perhaps, some day." 

'^ You decline to ride to-day?" 

'^Yes." 

He bowed gravely, without answering; but as they rode off, 
and she turned away to have a race with the boys, he raised 
his hat, with a smile of amusement in his handsome dark 
eyes which she did not hke. 

When the ladies left the dining-room Wattie drew Hester 
into the conservatory, and there the two lingered together, 
while the child made a little bouquet, and arranged it in her 
black dress. Then the little fellow laughed and clapped his 
hands. 

" Oh, Hessie, you are pretty and bright!" 

And the involuntary criticism was a truei one, perhaps, 
than we have been able to give. Properly, more than beauti- 
ful, her face was essentially a pretty face — ^pretty in the truest 
meaning of the word; a face intensely bright and lovable, 
with its radiant, wistful, childlike eyes, and mouth so tender, 
yet 60 ready for a smile; a face that could not index a mind 
m which there lurked one shade of vanity or selfishness. 

l^he luxuriant brown hair, brushed back on the temples, 
still kept its old wayward bend upon the smooth, wide fore- 
head, and in its wealth crowned the dainty little head. 

*' Am I pretty, Wattie?" Hester asked, almost sadly. 
" How do you know?" 

'* Can't I see?" inquired the child, simp>ly.. 

She lifted him in her arms, never heeding his cry to take 
care of the flowers, and kissed him two or three times. 

^' I would rather you had said it than any one else in the 
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world at this moment," she murmered, as she walked slowly 
into the drawing-room. 

Bella was playing when she entered, and she went up to the 
piano and began turning over the loose music listlessly. 

" You used to play that at school, I remember," she said, 
when Bella had finished. 

"What do you mean by playing it at school?" retorted 
Bella, angrily. " Don't you see that this is all new music? 
I shall try some more of it presently." 

With which glib little falsehood — ^which was not a false- 
hood to Bella, because thfe music itself was newly bought, if 
the notes had been learned years ago — she rose and left the 
piano. 

A shadow that was more than disappointment fell on Hes- 
ter's face as she sat down and began to play very quietly, as if 
to herself. 

She had only just left off, and was standing at the window, 
wondering whether a retreat would be feasible, when Lord 
Leaholme joined Bella, who was sitting near her, and spoke 
rather low, but for her to hear. 

" How strangely you have been playing! Where were your 
thoughts the wiiler" 

" STot in the dining-room," she answered, looking up with 
a smile. 

" No; I hardly expected it. That playing spoke of thoughts 
far more distant." 

He said it with a grave seriousness, never raising his eyes. 
Bella rose rather hastily. 

" Will you sing?" she asked. " Will you sing to me?'* 

" Is that an insinuation that no one else is supposed capa- 
ble of undergoing it?" 

"Mamma and grandma are napping," she whispered, "and 
papa is not come. Lydia, of course, is deep in her tatting. 
So, much as you dislike it, you must sing to me." 

"I will," he answered, "though I ignore the existence of a 
must, having a firm conviction that my songs have strong 
somnolent tendencies, and would therefore be appreciated by 
the napping portion of my audience; also, that the excellent 
time i keep would simplify the arithmetic of Miss Dyott's 
tit-for-tatting. I will sing to you. Miss Lane, but — ^who is 
that in the shadow of the window-curtain? Miss Bruce, I 
declare! awake, too, and actually idle! I will sing to her 
next; that is her punishment for being neither asleep nor 
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tattling. Why do you laugh? Have I mistaken the word 
again ?^ 

" There are a hundred songs there that you know. Lord Lea- 
holme," said Bella, laughing, as she took her seat. *^ Which 
shall it be?" 

He turned the music over lazily, making little comments as 
he put aside sheet after sheet. 

'* I do not like the key; this is so provokingly short that 
you will encore it. And that — let me see — the words are- 
meaningless, and good musical words are as necessary in a 
song as good musical notes. No, that is too melancholy; if 
your eyes fill with tears you will not see to play, and so put 
m.e out. This is good, but I do not think vou play it well, 
or you play it too well, or something. Ah I come, this will 
do. I will not detain you." . 

Bella laughed so heartily at this idea after the long delay, 
that she did not notice that he had taken out two songs, put- 
ting one open on the desk of the piano, and leaving the other 
under his hand. 

'^ Now I am ready to sing to you, like a melancholy trouba- 
dour of old. Put a great deal of feeling into the accompani- 
ment to help me." 

Without being conscious of it> Hester had followed the 
words, and was prepared to hear a sad and i)laintive sonff. 
She started in surprise as a rich, clear tenor voice began with 
a light gayety: 

'* We are a' noddin' nid, nid, noddin*; 
We are a' noddin' at our house at home." 

'^ Thanks," said Bella, in a tone of suppressed mortifica- 
tion. " I just call it a desecration of a beautiful voice for 
you to sing those things. Now sing ^0 tu, I'alma adora.' " 

^^ With pleasure; but I said I would dedicate the second to 
Miss Bruce. Here is one. May I trouble you?" 

With a quick, hurried movement, she turned over the 
leaves of the song he took from the others. 

'* I never saw this before." 

** It is new, I believe. It was sent me with various others 
yesterday from the publisher. I brought it with me last 
night, but never felt inspired to sing it. I should like to do 
so now, if you have no objection. " 

Bella began rather heavily; for though she read music 
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without much hesitation, she read it without any. expression 
at all. 

*^ It is unjust to ask me to play it without ever haying- 
looked at it," she said, trying to speak gayly while she knit 
her brows over the effort. 

" So it is. Perhaps Miss Bruce knows it. Miss Bruce, do 
you know ^My Queen?'" 

*^ Yes," said Hester, quietly; "I have seen her twice; once 
in Scotland, once in Hyde Park." 

^^ Which is, being interpreted, I must play iny own accom- 
paniment." 

He sat down and played a symphony, looking quizzically, 
as he did so, at the darkening window, where Hester leaned 
her head against the glass, and gave herself up to the sweet, 
sad pleasure she always felt on hearing beautiful music. That 
' this was the touch of a true musician, she felt at once; and 
when he began to sing Blumenthal's then new song, the words 
moved her strangely, in their earnestness and reality: 
** * Where and how shall I earliest meet her? 
What are the words she first will say? 
By what name shall I learn to greet her? 

I know not now, but 'twill come some day. 
With the self -same sunlight shining upon her. 

Streaming down on her ringlets' sheen. 
She is standing somewhere— she I would honor. 

She that I wait for, my queen. 
I will not dream of her tall and stately. 

Sh6 that I love may be fairy light; 
I will not say she would walk sedately. 

Whatever she does will surely be right; 
But she must be courteous, she must be holy. 

Pure in her spirit, that maiden I love; 
Whether her birth be noble or lowly, 

1 care no more than the spn*it above. 
And I'll give my heart to my lady's keeping. 
And ever her strength on mine shall lean; 
And the stars shall fall, and the angels be weeping. 
Ere I cease to love her, my queen. * " 

There was hardly a minute's pause, and Lord Leaholme 
modulated into the song for which Bella had asked. As the 
ricli notes and impassioned words died away, Hester felt she 
could have hidden her face and sobbed aloud. The darkness 
crejit nearer and nearer to her from without, and the lights 
in tlic room shone out more and more cheerily. Still she 
stood there, quiet and motionless. James was closing the 
curtains over the other windows, and would reach hers soon. 
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" Is this strange, nameless pain, so hard to bear, my ^hild?'* 

Leaholme's voice was so ineffably gentle, yet at its sound 
the pain ffrew keener, and she kept lier face still turned away. 
it was well, perhaps, that Bella's eager glance should come be- 
tween them, and bring back Hesters thoughts. 

" I hope Hessie will play for us. Were you asking her?" 

" Indeed I was not. I consider you and I have sup])lied 
BuflBcient music for one night." 

But the few thoughtful words only filled Hester's licart 
with greater dread and hatred, seeing now he felt, and used, 
his power. 

"Now that we are snugly shut in,'' said Bella, relieved, 
"let us have a game at chess. Lord Leaholme." 

They all left the window as James came up to close it, and 
Bella went on, rather eagerly, to Hester: 

"Would you like to look at this book? You are sure not 
to have seen it, as it is quite new." 

Hester took the novel and sat down, very glad they fs^ere 
going to leave her in quietness. Lord I^eaholme brought the 
chess-table near to where she sat, put Bella a seat close to 
Hester, sat down himself opposite, and began to arrange the 
pieces. 

Hester did not notice the players at all, feeling not the 
slightest interest in the game; forgetting all else, and living, 
as she always did, among the characters of whom she read. 
Miss Lane's laugh at last broke the spell, and she looked up 
from her book to meet the steadfast gaze with which Lord 
Leaholme was regarding her. She turned her eyes carelessly 
away^ and the color never rose in her cheeks; what he did, 
or said, or looked, was matter of such thorough indifference 
to her. 

He read this, as he seemed to read all her thoughts, and he 
smiled as he addressed her with comic distress. 

" Mliss Lane has checkmated me for the first time within 
the memory of man. Can you imagine, Miss Bruce, how 
such a thing could have happened?" 

"I am so glad I h#ve done it at last," laughed Bella; "I 
have tried so often. '!» 

" I cannot understand my defeat. The fact is, I do not 
like to be concpiered in a game like this. I begin to grow 
doubtful of mystlf , and that is by no means a pleasing sensa- 
tion, is it, Miss Bruce?" 
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Hester did not wonder to hear the touch of earnestness in 
the gay voice. 

"It must be, at all events, a novel one to you/' she said, 
slowly, "if this is the first time you have felt it." 

" I Aave a very novel sensation about it to-night. It has 
been a very equal game," he added, quickly, "but I suppose 
you have seen little of it." 

"Not one move, my lord." 

" Your book must be interesting. You are an indefatiga 
ble novel-reader, of course?" 

Though he spoke of it as a matter of course, he looked sur- 
prised at her simple answer: 

" Yes, I am an indefatigable novel-reader." 

" It is there, perhaps, that you learn to — ^judge so severely." 

^' Perhaps so," she answered, carelessly. "I cannot read 
without leammg something; sometimes a something of infi- 
nite worth to me; sometimes a something far better un- 
learned." 

" You feel that, yet you read them aU?" 

" Not quite. I have courage to leave a book unread, if I 
feel it would be better for me to do so." 

"Indeed! And does it require a great deal of courage — 
more, for instance, than is required to meet, with unconcern, 
the consciousness of standing alone in a cold, unloving atmos- 
phere?" 

She looked one moment into the handsome face which had 
grown so gentle as he spoke, then she bent to her reading 
again, with a defiant light in her eyes. 

He leaned forward a little, and laid one hand upon her 
book. 

" Believe me, it is not always safe to judge us by what you 
read of here. Sometimes you may be right, but it is so hard 
to know when." 

She did not answer, and he turned to Bella. 

" I should like, Miss Lane, to watch a game between you 
and Miss Bruce. Will you oblige me, and persuade her to do 
so? I long to see some one else defeated." 

Hester laid down her book at once to take his place, and — 
little as she might have wished to play — ^she soon seemed to 
enter into the game with her whole heart. 

" You are not a bit changed since you were at school," 
said Bella, coldly; "you were always so keen after any game 
or amusement.*' 
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" I had not mucli time for indulging in them," Hester an* 
Bwered, good-hnmoredly, *^ my spare time then being engrossed 
by punishments." 

**You lived, then, in a state of chronic disgrace," said 
Leaholme, gravely, as he sat with his arms crossed on the 
back of a chair watching the game. 

'* That was exactly my yonthful existence at Lome House, 
was it not, Bella? How kindly Pollie Goldsmith used to help 
me. You remember Miss Goldsmith?" 

" Yes, I remember her, I think — a quiet, dull little thing. 
You were the only one she favored with her friendship. 
Lydia and I were too honest for her." 

^^ What do you mean?" asked Hester, her eyes flashing at 
the insinuation against her absent friend. 

**I mean," said Bella, hesitating a little, "she was not 
kind to us; so we could not praise her and say she was." 

" She was very kind to me, but she would not let me praise 
her and say she was," answered Hester, quietly. " It's your 
turn to move." 

" You are an accomplished player, Miss Bruce," said the earl, 
apparentlv intent on the moves; "but your conduct requires 
caution, lor you have a very determined antagonist to-ni^^ht. 
Now, Miss Lane, take advantage of Fortune while she smiles; 
her wheel is turned before you imagine it. Ah ! that was a 
diplomatic move. Did I not tell you. Miss Bruce, with what 
consummate skill you have to contend? I hardly know what 
you can do how, your fortifications are so scattered. Yes, that 
IS the very move of moves. I forgot your outpost. Bravo! 
Now, Miss Lane, ^ The thirty cities ' warn you; look that your 
walls be strong." 

As he went on, laughing, yet interested himself, Hester 
grew eager and excited over the game; Bella sitting opposite 
her, cool and collected, yet looked, as he had said, a very de- 
termined antagonist. 

"Checkmate!" and Hester looked up, blushing. 

"Are you quite sure?" asked Bella, as she made a clever 
move which Hester had overlooked. 

Hester's face flushed bright as she met the earl's amused 
glance, and she moved rather nervously, laughing as she did 

BO. 

"You are losing vrilfully now," he said, gravely, alinost 
angrily. " It is no pleasure to watch a struggle from which 
the conqueror retires in the moment of conquest." 
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"Now allow me the pleasure of saying checkmate," said 
Bella, ecstatically. " You spoke a few minutes too soon, you 
see." , 

" And in the wrong person," continued Hester, at her ease 
again. 

"You own yourself defeated, then?" asked Leaholme, 

f^ing as she did, " though you must own, too, that you might 

've conquered if you had chosen." 

'' Most humbly I own myself defeated." 

" I hope you do not feel so uncomfortable tinder the cir- 
cumstances as I did." 

" The sensation is not at all unpleasant to me, nor is it 
novel," said Hester, frankly returning his searching gaze; " I 
should have no pleasure or excitement in any game if I felt 
at all sure beforehand how it would end." 

" Should you not? Fm afraid I make up my mind to win." 

"In every game?" 

'^ In every game I care about. There is a saying that those 
who lose oftenest have the victory; but where we set our 
hearts, of course we like to win." 

He spoke the last words so low that she hardly distinguished 
t'hem. Yet they made her lips quiver as she bowed coldly 
and left the room, not sorry to find herself alone once more, 
that first day gone forever. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

TOM'S BETUElir. 

Hester's days passed on so uneventfully that it almost sur- 
prised her to find now rapidly the spring had blossomed into 
full, luxuriant summer. She had grown accustomed now to 
the cold, unloving companionship of Mrs. Bruce and Bella. 
Her uncle was always kind and gentle to her, but then she 
saw him so seldom: his mornings were spent entirely in his 
study: three hours a day he taught his little boys, and one or 
two more he spent in his favorite scientific occupations. The 
afternoons he jgenerally devoted to his estate, so that Hester 
iBeldom saw him except when the whole family was present, 
•when he was particularly careful to treat the two girls exactly 
alike. More often still when there were guests present, too, 
for Churleigh was hardly ever free from guests. Her little 
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cousins had grown to love her very dearly, and for this she 
waa more grateful than she could have told. 

It was a July afternoon, and in the long drawing-room (its 
windoAvs open to the terrace) the whole family lingered in dif- 
ferent degrees of idleness and expectation; the oppressive heat 
being the cause of their idleness, the anticipated arrival irom. 
Caim)ridge the cause of their expectancy. 

Bella, on a low couch near Lord Leanolm, who had lately 
returned from London, begged him to tell her what he had 
been saying in Parliament, for she was very tired of the dull 
country life he had left behind him, and this had been, she 
said, up to now, a particularly long day. And the earl talked 
with a provoking laziness and lightness; but he noticed how 
Bella every now and then opened her eyes and gave a hasty 
look around. 

Hester at a distant window, gazing into the hot and heavy 
stillness without, hearing without heeding the changing voice, 
and the easy, flowing nonsense that it talked. Lord Leaholm, 
she thought, came to Churleigh very, veiy often. Of course, he 
must be going to marry Bella — at least, to ask Bella to marry 
him. Poor Bella! who so little knew what a black, sinful 
heart she was trying to win. 

Humming very softly to herself, to prevent recurring to 
this old thought, Hester looked along the avenue, watching 
for the first glimpse of the carriage which had been sent to 
the station to meet Tom — the little Tom Lane whom she 
could just remember as having been kind and pleasant to her 
on that terrible day when her childhood had seemed to end — 
the new cousin to whose vacation she had been unconsciously 
looking forward as a break to her own loneliness. 

'^Hessie," said Mrs. Bruce, rousing herself suddenly, "I 
wish you would write that letter to Aberswys, and say we take 
the house, and shall be there on — what day, Bella?" 

•'Oh, mamma," cried Bella, gayly; "I am so delighted to 
go to Aberswys! Let me see: we are to dine with the Dyotts 
at Rebbington on Wednesday, to meet grandma. Then we 
are to bring Lydia and grandma back with us. They will be 
ready, of course, so we can go next day." 

"Suppose we all go from Hereford, It will be quite as 
near for us to drive from Rebbington to Hereford as to Euy- 
glen. Alfred and Hester and the children can leave Ruyglen 
by the 1.45 train, and we will meet in Hereford. Will that 
dor .1 
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" Famously; but is not papa going to dine at Rebbington, 
too?" 

" No, he is engaged; but I have accepted for Tom. Hessie, 
my dear, I am sorry you cannot come, but Mrs. Paley and 
Miss Dyott return with us, and we four shall fill the brougham. 
Tom must ride." 

^' I should not at all have cared to go, thank you," said 
Hester, taking up her pen. "Then which day shall I say?" 
" Say the house must be ready for us on Wednesday, as the 
servants will arrive then. We can be m on Thursday to a 
six-o'clock dinner. Lord Leaholme, when have you decided 
to^o down?" 

He knew as well as she did that the two visits 'had been 
arranged to suit each other, but there was no sign of this in 
his ready, courteous reply. 

"I shall not be an hour behind you, Mrs. Bruce. I shall 
join your train somewhere." 

" Why not go with us from Eebbington, as you dine with 
us there on Wednesday? I hope you do not forget that," said 
Bella, playfully. 

" I remember my invitation distinctly. Miss Lane." 
"Lydia told me you were going," she resumed, highly re- 
lieved by his answer, but reserving to herself Lydia's motive 
for telling, as described in four sheets of ivory note, sweetly 
perfumed, and embossed with monogram in purple, green 
and gold. 

Hester folded her letter and addressed it, " Ymteous House, 
West Parade, Aberswys,'* and rose to take it into the haJl. 
As she did so. Lord Leaholme rose too. 

" Wait one moment, please, Miss Bruce. I want to beg a 
favor from you all, and you generally escape me. Your daugh- 
ter says you have no engagement for Tuesday, Mrs. Bruce. 
Would you come to the Abbey for a few hours that day?" 

Considering that visits to Wye Abbey were the pleasantest 
and proudest visits she ever paid, and would have, been even 
without the enjoyments and luxuries which always awaited 
her there; would have been with only the one joyful possi- 
bility, she felt, when she looked round the vast and beautiful 
place, of its one day belonging to her daughter — ^her daugh- 
ter, the Countess of Leaholme! considering this, Mrs* Bfuce's 
face was an extraordinary model of matronly dehberation, as 
she pondered the question. 

"Oh, mamma," exclaimed Bella, with one of her little 
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starts, '' you must not say no! You must not remember some 
other horrid engagement. Wye is in its most beautiful dress 
this time of year." 

'' And my child in her most beautiful dress shall grace it," 
meditated Mrs. Bruce, in her complacent thoughts; ** some- 
thing may possibly come of it. Do you not consider it a 
gi-eat bore to entertain us so often. Lord Leaholme?" she 
asked, smiling gently. 

** I wish I could do it better; it is a great pleasure to me. 
Miss Bruce, will^ou come, too?" 

She had waited at his request, but with evident unwilling- 
ness; leaning on the table with one hand, and toying witli 
the letter in the other. 

** Thank you, but I would rather not," she answered, in a 
low, resolute tone. 

" You always refuse me," he said, proiidly. " Why is it?" 

" I feel no anxiety to see Wye Abbey, my lord. What else 
need I say?" 

** Nothing else," he answered, a great deal more earnestness 
in his voice than he guessed, " unless you can say you will 
come because I entreat you, and have entreated you often. 
You are kind and generous, and always do as others ask you." 

^' You do not understand me at all, my lord," she said, with 
a bright, saucy smile. " I never do what I am asked, unless 
it suits ijiy inclination." 

**And this would notj" The voice was very low and 
pained. 

"Not at all." 

" I *cannot understand your persistent contempt of my re- 
, quest," he went on, forgetting the presence of the others in 
his proud, hurt anger. " I have asked you so often, as I 
have never" — ^he corrected himself suddenly, his longing eyes 
still fixed upon her careless face — "as I will ask you once 
again, Miss Bruce " — the words were more than gentle now — 
" Will you, at ,my entreaty, come to my house, and let me 
entertain you — ^just for once?" 

•" I cannot answer that," she said, with a quivering light in 
her eyes, " but it will not be until I — until I — forget." 

With a sudden relief in his face, he looked down upon her 
dress, and began to speak again, kindly and persuasively. She 
interrupted him, glad that he had misunderstood. 

"I sho^ld be but a gloomy visitor anywhere, I think; don't 
you, Bella?" she added, lightly, as she left the room. 
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^' Lord Leaholme," said Bella, gayly, " what time are we to 
come?" 

*^ How soon may I look for you?" he asked, pushing back 
his hair rather wearily. 

^^ Any hour you like to name; and oh, it will be. so de- 
licious!" exclaimed Bella, when the time had been arranged. 
'^ And will you drive with us from Rebbington on Thursday, 
and go on to Aberswys from Hereford station with us?" 

" 1 am too extensive an appendage to be put into the car- 
riage-pockets, Miss Lane, and I recollect you told Miss Bruce 
you had no seat to spare." 

^*0h, yes, I quite forgot," she cried, hastily. "Mamma 
did say so. How stupid of me!" 

When Hester entered the drawing-room, a few minutes be- 
fore dinner-time, Mr. Lane stood upon the hearth-rug talking 
to his step-father. A slight, fair, handsome fellow he was, 
with pleasant, frank, blue eyes, and light, bright hair, just a 
sliade less yellow than the short mustache and whiskers. His 
dress was the very extreme of fashion and elegance, and his 
slight white fingers rather extensively ringed. He bore the 
consciousness in every look and gesture of knowing himself 
well-looking and well-dressed: a pleasant, comfortable con- 
sciousness it seemed to be, too, and made him equally pleased 
with himself and the world which had endowed, and must 
admire, him. 

This was what Hester fancied she saw when she greeted 
him, never guessing how much her wistful, welcoming eyes 
had looked for more. 

"'Isabel, I suppose you must have your son to take you to 
dinner to-night," said Mr. Bruce, smiling, as he gave his arm 
to Hester, who noticed that he seemed well pleased to have 
his step-son at home. 

The meal was a cheerful one. Hester cffatted brightly to 
her uncle and Tom, as she sat between them; but Lord Lea- 
holme's remarks from the other side of the table met no an- 
swering w^ord or smile from her, unless, as it sometimes hap- 
pened, they fitted in very readily, and she was taken by sur- 
prise. But there were others ready to answer a remark of 
his, so that her avoidance of it was not observed. 

The children canrfe into the drawing-room laden with pres- 
ents which Tom had brought them, and they settled them- 
selves at Hester's side Jx) exhibit them, discovering at once, 
Avith childi^en's quick appreciation ©T sympathy, who woul<J 
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feel most interest in them. Bella hovered about in a mor« 
amiable mood than usual — so glad, Hester thought she must 
be, tc have her brother at home. 

^'Tom always remembers the children, does not he, Alf? 
but he iflfi brought me no present at all. He ought to have 
brought one for you, too, Hessie." 

'' I should have been too much astonished even to open it,'' 

ughed Hester. 

' ' He has collected such a quantity of books. I think he 
must have bought one at every station — shining, yellow books 
— you know them." 

^^ Shining within or without?" 

Bella looKcd at her angrily for a moment, then gave a little 
laugh. "I mean novels, you know; and you are fond of 
novels." 

"Yes," she answered, quietly, winding the string round a 
new German top. 

'^He will lend them to you, I am sure. I will ask him." 

*' I shall be most happy," said a voice behind the girls — a 
pleasant voice, but not a strange one, and Bella turned with 
a smile. 

"Lord Leaholme, what made you think we were speaking 
of you?" 

" Am I wrong?- Then to whom is Miss Bruce to be con- 
signed for the purpose of literary investigations?" 

The color in Bella's face gi*ew deeper and deeper, though he 
had not looked at her during his quiet spedch. 

" I said that Tom would like to show his books." 

"I see." 

He was handling the toys then, criticising and admiring 
them; but presentlj he offered her his arm, for her mother 
had asked her to sing. 

" Allow me. Miss Lane, for I should not like you to feel it 
necessary to teach me, too, how to pay attention to a lady." 

While she warbled an assurance to the audience that, if she 
might be allowed a choice in the matter, she would emphatic- 
ally rather be a "fairy, sportive and gay," than the inferior 
bemg Nature had designed her, Tom Lane came in and took 
a seat beside the children, playing carelessly with the toys, 
and. breaking one before his soft, white fin^rs had held it for 
a minute. 

"Do you find it very dull and slow down here, Miss 
Bruce?" he asked, giving her a long, frank, admiring gaze.^ 
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" I have not done so yet. Is it ffenerally considered so?*' 

" Well, I suppose not. They call it such a beautiful coun- 
try; but I should not care to live here always." 

"It would not satisfy you?" 

"No. I should require more change and gayrty. At 
least, until now I have^>^ ^" 

"I fancied so," she interrupted, but with great serious- 
ness. "I saw that you required something more." 

"College life is good for that," he went on, pleasantly, 
"though a fellow may be hard worked." 

" Are you a fellow already, then, or do you escape the hard 
work?" 

" What a willful misunderstanding!" he laughed, looking 
at her grave lips. " But really there is no danger of one's 
dying of ennui there." 

" it would hardly answer to build universities for the pur- 
pose of cutting off the rising generation in that distressing 
manner." 

" But, positively," he continued, " I have heard of a fellow 
who really and truly died of ennuV^ 

"What a lingering, painful suicide it must have beenl Is 
there no English name for it?" 

"Ilfo one English word expresses just that, I think." 

" That excuses my thoroughly English mind from compre- 
hending it, then." 

" Whv have you grown suddenly so intent on your work?" 
he askea, staying his hearty laugh to speak in a patronizing 
sort of way, which did not suit the young voice at all; "you 
bend over it as if you hated to look at me." 

"I cannot work well without looking." 

" I do not like to see ladies working at night. This is an 
idle time, is it not, Leaholme?" he added, as the earl joined 
them. 

*^ Perhaps Miss Bruce does not acknowledge that there is 
such a time in all the day." 

"I acknowledge," she said, coolly, "that that time extends 
over the greater part of my day." 

" I like real idleness in the noblest sense of the word," 
remarked Tom, " such as I intend to pursue through this last 
vacation. What's the matter, Bella?" 

"N'o thing, except that I am tired." 

"I will refresh you, then. Come, I have a new song; such 
a glorious length! and it is grand to play, Bella, for you may 
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run while you read it. I brought it from K/' (K. stood for 
Cambridge, in Tom's vernacular. ) 

Though Bella did not seem to be very eager over the pros- 
pect, she could not gracefully refuse, and went with her 
Drother. Quite unconsciously, Hester's eyes followed him to 
the piano, rested a moment on the careless, fair young face, 
then dropped upon her work again with a shadow of disap- 
pointment. She raised her head to kiss the children with a 
little low-breathed sigh. 

Lord Leaholme, playing listlessly with the contents of her 
work-box, spoke very quietly, as the music rattled on: 

^^ It is almost sad to have an imagination so bright that the 
reality follows in disappointment, is it not?" 

Hester felt that she could have burst into passionate tears, 
and her hand shook over her work. She answered with a 
quick "No," which he might translate as he pleased. 

'*Do you think not? Then I am glad; for though the 

flowing imagination is in itself a pleasant companion, still it 
rings that punishment often, does it not?" 

" xou said that it brought a disappointment — ^I think that 
was your word, and I suppose you speak from experience." 

Bending his head still lower over his restless hands, he 
went on with rapid nervousness. 

** It is all of little use, my sympathy, my interference, my 
— call it what you will, neither you nor I shall be likely to 
name it rightly. All little use. You have been, and you are 
still, determined to mistrust and to repulse me. Yet you are 
but a lonely-hearted girl, yearning for sympathy and love. I 
am a strong, solitanr man, hardened to any loneliness my life 
may know; but God knows that I would give even the bless- 
ing I must covet for this life of mine, if I might by so doing 
make yours what — I fancy it could be." 

Hester did not answer, but the long, curved lashes drooped 
a little as she worked on. He looked into her down-bent 
face long and steadfastly, then raised his head with impatience. 

"I ought to have grown accustomed to this now. My 
words have been mefc with scorn enough lately to have taught 
me indifference. Why do you not answer me?" 

"I am sitting here content and cheerful,'* said Hester, 
quietly " Why should I answer for a * lonely-hearted girl, 
who yearns for sympathy and love?' " 

He laughed quick and low. 

'* You do not recognize the picture, thenP' 
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" "Not as a portrait. There is no reality in any feature." 

" Then I am very glad. Miss Bruce. I would rather my 
eye should see the picture than that your heart should feel 
its truth. Mrs. Bruce is calling you." 

"Now, Hester," said Mrs. Bruce, with a little significance, 
"go and fetch your uncle into tea. Those roses of his are 
powerful rivals of mine. Lord Leaholme. Poor child!" she 
continued placidly, as Hester stepped through the open win- 
dow, and the earl took his stand beside his hostess. " I am 
afraid I shall find it impossible to teach her how necessary it 
is in society to forget or lose sight of one's little cares or 
whims." 

" Does Miss Bruce find it difficult to forget them even in 
pur society?" he asked, propping himself against the chim- 
ney-piece, and courteously awaitmg her answer. 

" I do not know exactly what to make of her," Mrs. Bruce 
resumed, in a plaintive murmur, as she slowly stirred her tea. 
"She seems perfectiy indifferent to the kindness we show 
her." 

" Not to Alf s and Wattle's, I remark," he replied, with a 
grave smile, which she could not interpret. 

"Oh, she romps and plays with them just like a school- 
girl! ludeed, she has just about as much manner — or rather 
as little — as if she were only a school-girl.' I shall have a 
great deal of anxiety when she goes out agai'n." 

"Is she not out now? I see her there among the roses 
with Mr. Bruce." 

Mrs. Bruce laughed elegantly (if the term be admissible), 
and looked up from her tea-cup. 

"How you teaze. Lord Ijeaholme! Of course I mean going 
out into a wider range of society." 

" Perhaps in so wide a range her faults and failings may 
be less observed. What effect do you fear when she goes out? 
Will shamed society immediately go in?" 

" I fear that she will speak and act with thoughtless con- 
ceit, as she does so often now, and make me uncomfortable by 
her ignorance of the iienseances," 

" Of the — I beg your pardon." 

" Of the hienseances, I said. Good society is arbitrary in 
its claims upon us, you know." 

" It depends a good deal, I think, on what we have to offer 
at its shrme," said the earl, in a tone of sarcasm, which tixe 
listener's ear was not keen enough to detect. "If your 
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troublesome charge is found in lamentable ignorance of that 
Frankenstein you call the iienseances, the melancholy fact 
will, I dare say, be hushed up, in pity for one so young — ^and 
fo yery pretty/' 

He walked to the table as he spoke, and took his tea from 
Bella's hand with a smile. When he resumed his stand on 
the rug, he inquired, in a different tone, how long it was since 
Mr. "W^ter Bruce died. 

"About a year and a half, now." 

"Miss Bruce has been with you only three months of that 
time?" 

"Three months; and we don't know her a bit better than 
we did the day she came," said the lady, with a hopeless sigh. 

"Because there is nothing more to know, mamma," re- 
marked Bella, from the table. **I knew all there waa to 
know of her years ago at school." 

" You Juive made mistakes in character once or twice before, 
Bella," said Tom, bluntly, but with great decision, as he imi- 
tated the earl's easy attitude; "and 1 see a great deal behind 
those beautiful olear eyes of hers." 

Leaholme looked at him coolly and pleasantly, speaking to 
Mrs. Bruce with great apparent indifference. 

"Pray, how many years will elapse before Miss Bruce is 
initiated into the bienseancesf" 

" Oh, I shall take her wheneyer she likes to leave off her 
mourning. But I should fancy she would not think of that 
jnst at present," Mrs. Bruce replied, with a yery strong wish 
m her oym mind as to when she should desire that event to 
take place. 

" Then, judging by the strong objections she had mani- 
fested to accept my invitations to the Abbey, that exodus of 
hers is a long way off. Lane, have the kindness to give me 
notice next time you intend to jog my elbow, and deposit half 
my tea on the rug." 

" I thought you did not see she was coming in," whispered 
Tom. 

"Miss Bruce," the earl said, looking at her with intent 
amusement, " Lane has very nearly spoiled my boots and his 
own, by his gentle manual reminder on my arm that you were 
within heanng — ^for you see we were talking of you just 
then." 

" You are worse than Dr. Johnson," said Hester, merrily. 
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as slie carried her uncle his tea. " Poor Mr. Lane! What » 
failui*e his gentle manual reminder was!" 

*' What was it about Johnson?" Leaholme asked, trying (as 
he found himself forever trying) to win her to speak directly 
to himself. 

*^ Only the history of three kicks he received under the 
table, and proclaimed over it," she said, her lips very grave as 
she took her own tea, but the flashing eyes full of laughter. 

" Why?" he asked, his own eyes reflecting the laugh in 
hers. 

^^ I believe you know; if not, Boswell will tell you better 
than I can," she answered, a sudden change in her tone and 
face as she remembered to whom she was speaking. 

"Yes. I begin to feel proudly conscious of the resem- 
blance," said the earl, composedly. " Gazing steadfastly oiw 
you, Miss Bruce, and continuing to do so as you advanced: 
such was, unfortunately, the abstraction of the mind, that 
the eye did not immediately take cognizance of its object." 

"Avery good imitation," laughed Mr. Bruce; "I coulA 
fancy myself taking a walk down Fleet street with the big 
doctor." 

" Own the resemblance. Miss Bruce." 

Hester's, glance at the noble face and figure opposite her, 
and the quick picturing in her mind of the burly form and 
heavy face of which he spoke, brought a comical smile to her 
lips. 

" I think Mr. Lane will never jog your elbow again," she 
said, with a funny little laugh. 

" Then, thank you for curing him, for you have no idea 
how unpleasant it is." 



CHAPTER VIIL 



The hay-makers in the gi'eat upper meadow a^ Ohurleigh 
had gathered under the broad oak at the gate, to regale on 
what cider might be left in their casks, now that the day's 
work was nearly over, and to discourse in sentences few and 
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ihort, and very much to the point (where a point was obtain- 
able), as is the manner of hay-makers when the broiling sum- 
mer days are drawing to their close. 

High up in the field, in the shadow of the tall hedge, sat 
Hester, in her crumpled, spotless mourning-dress with ita 
black trimmings, her hands clasped round her knees, as sh4 
looked wistfully over the suuny valley to the misty hills be- 
yond; a swimming, tearful look gathering in the great darl 
eyes. 

At a sudden shout behind her, a little involuntary smiU 
broke on her tremulous lips; and when a small face peered 
over her shoulder, she raised hers — all glad and bright — to 
meet it. 

" Isn't it jolly for them all to go to Rebbington like to-day?" 
said Wattie, as his brother came running up. " I mean, un- 
less you want to be at Kebbington too, Hessie." 

" I would much rather be just where I am,'' said the girl, 
softly stroking the little head that lay against her; ^' just be- 
tween you two, with the sunshine dancing round us, and the 
distant hills in shadow, and the busy hay-makers down there 
working away while we are idle. Would you rather be here 
by me, or sitting very upright by a person you never saw be- 
fore in all the world, and taking hot soup?" 

^' Here, of course," answered Wattie, pushing a little closer 
into her encircling arm; "but you are grown up, Hessie; you 
ought to like it." 

" Ought I, dear? Then I must try to learn. Now, come 
home to tea." 

"And afterward the story, Hessie?" 
." Yes. Now for a race." 

The men and women rested from their occupation to watch 
the race down the slope. Hester had intended to hold back 
and let one of the children win it; but in the enjoyment of 
the run she forgot, and came gayly first among the laborers, 
her white dress flying behind her, ner hat, like John Gilpin's, 
left upon the road, and her face radiant under her disheveled 
locks. She looked baok, laughing at her defeated companions, 
as she seated herself on a hay-cock, while one of the men 
broudit her her hat with great delight. 

"Thank you, Ezra," she said, with a pleasant smile. 

She knew most of the laborers and cottagers round Chur- 
leigh now, and knew them really — knew them to help and 
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comfort, and always to cheer. The little fires in the cottage 
grates burned all the more cheerily when she sat beside them, 
a little, brown, shabby child caressed gently by her soft little 
hands, or an ailing baby held in her tender, pitiful embrace. 

"God bless her sweet face!" whispered the humble, loving 
hearts, in their grateful thoughts of her. And the blessing 
ran from door to door, and was a surer, purer light upon her 
way than the dazzling glare of lamp-light which irradiated 
Bella Lano and her fellow-guests at Eebbmgton just then, and 
:;^ 'in which light — brilliant as it was — ^poor Bella looked in vain 
"for the face which was the one source and spring of the great- 
est light her shallow nature had accepted. 

" Shall I rake up more hay and make your seat a bit com- 
fortabler, miss?" 

" Yes, please," said Hester, rising readily, because she knew 
it would be more pleasant to Ezra to have his kindly-meant 
offer accepted. " That is comfortable, indeed. Now, boys, 
go away, or yon will spoil my seat. Are you not ashamed of 
having been conquered?" 

They laughed, throwing up their caps as a cooling process. 

"Ezra," asked Hester, presently, "how is it that you are 
working here? Is not Mr. Cameron cutting his hay at the 
rectory?" 

" The harvest's over there, miss. It ain't much of a one; 
and I'm alius allowed to come for the squire's half a day at a 
time. 'Tis a bit of extra for me, and an old custom." 

" Your harvest was soon over, then; though Mr. Cameron 
told us he should not be well enough to see to it himself." 

" True, miss, he wasn't; but his lordship sent us over two 
or three men of his'n — ^three of them; capital hands they 
wur, too, and we got parson's harvest over in no time. Then 
his lordship said " 

" How is Anna, now?" Hester asked, turning impatiently 

from that subject. 

j " She's rightly, thank ye, miss, and so's the little 'un; and 

^ she's saying, if ye wouldn't mind, miss, if so be as you should 

make no objections, she wants to ask you, if you please, miss, 

about the name." 

"Of course," answered Hester, readily, "that is a great 
matter to be decided. What do you want it to be?" 

" Just that, miss; both of us want the same. She choosed 
it first, miss, if you didn't mind; and I said, if so be as you 
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"Would, I should jest love her all the better — if I knew how." 
^^ Is it Anna you are going to name her?" asked Hester, a 

little at sea, as she tried in vain to read the proud young 

father's meaning in his face. 

** No, miss," replied Ezra, the red showing through all the 

sunburn on his cheeks, " we thought to cdl the little 'un, 

please — Miss Hester." 

" Well, Ezra," she asked, thinking he was addressing her 

afresh, " call her what?" 

*^ Jest that, please, jest that — Miss Hester." 

Hester laughed her pretty, pleasant laugh, as his meaning 

broke upon her 

" Do not have her baptized * Miss,' whatever you do, Ezra. 

As for her being Hester, if you like the name I shall be very 

glad to have her for a namesake. And Ezra," added the girl, 

with sudden earnestness, " ask Anna if I may be the baby's 

godmother. Ask her if I may have a share in — I mean, ask 
er if I may help her. Consult with her, and she will tell 
me to-morrow." 

" Thank ye, thank ye, miss. And we may really christen 
her— Hester?" 

It was quite a long pause Ezra made before he could sum- 
mon courage enough to give the name without the prefix he 
had been used to. 

" I hope you will, indeed. Now, boys, do get me up and 
come home to tea." 

And while Ezra stammered for words of thanks, she gave 
him a gay little nod, said good-night to the other laborers, 
and walked slowly home, one small boy leaning on each arm, 
until they came within sight of the tea-table, which was 
spread upon the terrace on the western side of the house; 
James, assisted by Euth (the children's maid), hovering about 
it, adding little embellishments or dainties. 

James, despite the sense of gravity inseparable from his 
curled whisker and Turvydropian deportment, indulged in a 
very gratified and appreciative smile, as he stood back for the 
crushed white dress and disordered hair to pass. 

'^ She's almost too like a child," he s.aid to himself, resum- 
ing his normal gravity, "but it's a pleasure to do anything 
for her,; and I hope it may be a good v^hile before the young- 
ness is sneered out of her. I " guesB troubles gp (deep with 
her, for all her brightness." 
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When Hester came out again, the little lads were sitting up 
in great state and expectancy, one on each side her chair, 
looking down the table with relishing eyes and lips. 

^'Oh, Hessie," began ALfy, eagerly, ^^ isn't it better than 

ffta in f.hfi nnrsfirv with "Ru ? 



tea in the nursery with Ru 

Hester checked him thoughtfully. 

^' Ruth, you should enjoy the change, too. James, we do 
not want any waiting upon. Half our enjoyment will be in 
serving ourselves, and having no bell to ring, and no wish to 
ring it." 

So James and Ruth went away, nothing loath, to a long 
chat in the pantry, and a long gossip in the housekeeper's 
room, and the merry tea began. 

Hester, preparing a slice ol melon for Alfy, heard a step 
advance behind. 

*^ James, we really do not want you," she said, without 
stopping to look up. " Oh, dear Alfy, whj^ not your fork? 
Does melon taste so much better flavored with Uttle fingers 
and thumbs?" 

^^ You only half inculcate your lesson. Miss Bruce," said a 
gay voice that startled them all; "you miss the chief point. 
Alf, mind this: 

" ' Your meat genteelly with your fingers raise; 
But as in eating there's a certain grace, 
Beware, lest with your greasy hands you should besmear 
your face/" 

The boys were far too stately to think of jumping up to 
Lord Leaholme, as they would have done at any other time, 
but they both looked up for his kiss. 

"Then I may eat my melon in my fingers?" asked Alfy, 
anxiously looking into the earl's face. 

"Of course, if you promise never to touch your face again. 
If you think you miffht forget some day and touch it, you 
must certainly use tliose silver weapons. Miss Bruce, are 
your fingers in a melvon-choly condition too, that you cannot 
give them to me for a moment?" 

"I thought you were at Rebbington," she faltered, rather 
bewildered, but keeping her proud little right hand on the 
tray asi she stood. 

" And Toi^ woucler wlT ^ ^^ not?'^ 

^^ Yes.'* 
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*^0r rather, yon wonder why I ventured here? That is 
tlie thought I read in your face. I will he truthful to you, 
at least. I came simply because I could not help coming." 

^^ An unanswerable reason, my lord. Do you feel that you 
can resist patronizing our tea?" 

" In that I am powerless also, if it is offered me," he an- 
swered, taking a seat beside Wattie, while Alf ran to order 
another cup. " But I doubted that very much, as soon as I 
perceived the nature of my welcome, or, rather, the absence 
of my welcome. Wattie, may I have some strawberries?" 

" Do," said the child, merrily. " But how did you guess 
■we were the masters to-day? We are to do exactly what we 
like; and Hessie lets us, and does what we tell her." 

"Oh, I see,". said the earl, with a look of intense enlight- 
enment; "and I must do what you tell me too, if I have tea 
at this enchanted table, eh?" 

"Yes; obey us two," laughed Alfy, as he took his seat 
again; " and won't you help Hessie to tell us ' Jack and the 
Beanstalk' after? She says it's very long." 

** And we must begin one at each end and meet in the mid- 
dle, to make it shorter, like the man who read the two vol- 
umes of his book at the same time?" 

^^No: but really. Lord Leaholme, is * Jack and the Bean- 
stalk ' very long?" 

" The beanstalk is very long; I don't know about Jack. I 
dare say he was a very good heirfit for his age." 

"But is the story very long?'^ 

'^ Very; so long that your cousin will never be able to re- 
member it." 

" Oh, she will," answered Wattie, decidedly; " she remem- 
bers longer than that. Sometimes stories last all a week, 
and she never forgets them. " 

" Your memory is good, Miss Bruce," he said, turning to 
her slowly. 

" No," she answered, rather low. " And yet I wish it were 
not so good as it is." 

" That is an odd wish for one so young. I have lived at 
least fifteen years longer than you have, and yet I would feel 
shame to say it — though some of my remembrances are but 
dark ones." 

She was looking at him steadily, an odd shadow growing in 
her eyes, while her lips, though pressed so tightly together, 
quivered visibly. 
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^* Are you so surprised, then," he said, gently, as he watched 
her, " that across a span of four-and-thirty years, I should see 
some spots on which a gloom and sadness rest — ^yet that I 
should not wish to lose their memory?" 

" Not surprised at all that you should see them," she said, 
in a low, unnatural voice; *^only surprised that you can bear 
to look back at all." 

With a slight, qilick laugh, he pushed his hair from the 
handsome face, to which a sudden flush had risen. 

" Do you recollect what a bad bargain poor Eedlaw made 
when he bartered his memory. Miss Bruce r" 

"Yes." 

" Well, I have taken warning by him, and will keep mine 
as green as possible while I may. Thank 'you> Alf. Wattie, 
what had I better do with these strawberries, now that I have 
them here?" 

'* Make them like mine; take the green off." 

" Treat them the very way your cousin wishes me to treat 
my memory? Very well; here they go. Kow what will you 
give me to compensate for the loss of the green?" 

" Suear and cream. Let Hessie do it; she does it best. 
She makes it so delicious." 

"Will you make it delicious forme. Miss Bruce? Sugar 
and cream are ineffectual in my hands; I can neither sweeten 
nor enrich on my own behalf." 

" Another grievous incapacity, my lord. But though you 
could not help vourself about coming here, you are expected 
to help yourself, now that you are here." 

He did so merrily, determined neither to notice nor resent 
Hester's want of cordiality; but the delicacies he praised and 
pretended to enjoy were hardly tasted. 

" What a different flavor these strawberries have from those 
which are destined for the dessert-table at Rebbington!" 

"Where you should be," supplemented Hester, passing 
him his cup. " Did you forget your engagement until you 
got here?" 

" No. I had every intention of going; and I believe the 
carriage was waiting, when, somehow, I allowed the good in- 
tention to go to certain commissioners of paving (not those to 
whom Mrs. Nickleby ought to have been niece) by letting a 
few lines run in my head until they asserted themselves iI^ 
action." 

" What were those potent words P^ asked Hester. 
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''Will you tell me if I make a mistake? but they ran 
almost to this effect: 

** 'I would I were where I would be; 
Then should I be where I am not 
And where I am I will not be; 
Yet where I should be, will I not/" 

Hester was laughing softly. 

** Incorrigible, my lord, to make such a new version of the 
longing words." 

'* Will you toll mo what they really are?" 

** They really are a little more resigned and unselfish. You 
could not have ignored your inyitation if the real lines had 
been potent." 

" Then I am very glad they were not. My dear little fel- 
lows, do you know that it is late at night? Look! even the 
uvocL is going to bed, and he sits up terribly late in July." 

The toys began to talk more eagerly than ever, to do away 
«dth the impression tjiat it might be too late for them, and 
thought it would be advisable to go for a race with the dogs. 
JiOrd Leaholme and Hester sat down upon the broad stone 
pteps Tvatching the sunset; its pure, rich light touched them 
softly, but the restfulness and oeauty of the hour stole into 
one heart only. They sat in perfect silence. Hester leaned 
back in a comer of the steps, a wavering pink flush deepen- 
ing on her white dress, and a strange, far-away wonderment 
on her quiet face. Her thoughts were back among the clear 
and sorrowful memories of the past, and she shuddered to feel 
that so near her lingered the false, persuasive mouth, and the 
deceitful heart, which had worked so much wrong and wick- 
edness. She tried to shake off the thought, feeling her eyes 
grow hot and angry in the ruddy light. He was not worthy 
any thought or remembrance of hers, she said to herself. He 
was so low and insignificant in her eyes, that it was contempt- 
ible to harass herself thus in his presence with bitter mem- 
ories. She could recall, too, a few plain words which the 
setting suu brought to her mind, as it went down upon this 
wrath of hers — the flood of glory powerless to touch or 
brighten it. 

Lord Leaholme lounged on the stone balustrade a little way 
above her. He was not watching her, but every now and 
then he gave one brief, comprehensive glance downj and as 
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he did so the far-away flush of the evening sky lighted np a 
very ^avely tender face. 

The two figures had been so still and silent since they had 
been left together, so heedless each one of what the silence 
must seem to the other, so dreamily, sadly still, that both 
started when the little boys ran back. 

" Now the story, Hessie," cried Wattie, his race being over. 

^^Now for ^ Jack and the Beanstalk.' " 

'' Do you really mean to say you have never heard about 
Jack?" she asked, simply to get time. 

^VNever, indeed." 

" Oh, he was a rare fellow, was Master Jack," remarked 
tlie earl, '^ and a rare plant was his beanstalk, and led to the 
most wonderful place m the world, and the most wonderful 
results." 

'' Hessie, please send Ruth away," exclaimed Alf, eagerly, 
kneeling down to bring a pleading little face close to hers. 
" She is come for us before we've nad our story." 

"Leave them a little longer, please, Ruth," said Hester, 
rather absentlj^, putting one arm arouiid Alfv, as she sat with 
the other resting on her knee, and her chin in her hand. 
" Come for them again in about as long a time as it would 
take you to read ^ Jack and the Beanstalk.' " 

Ruth went away, astonished, to tell James — the recipient 
of all Ruth's confidence — that Miss Bruce and his lordship 
were making up tales and nursery rhymes, and she was to 
guess how long it would last. And James, pondering that 
matter, thought it would last exactlv the time that it would 
take them to stroll down the laurel walk, provided they did 
stroll. 

"There was, once upon a time," said Hester, beginning in 
the true old orthodox fashion, and looking very serious over 
it, " a little boy called Jack. He was not christened John, 
like most little boys who are called Jack, but he was only 
Jack, and had no other name at all; yet he was so clever that 
this little name of his grew more celebrated than many and 
many a prince's." 

" What did he do?" asked Alfy, all in a hurry, standing 
before hor with two little eager hands in her lap, and watch- 
ing her lips with intense expectancy. 

Tapping his cheek lightly for his impertinence, then kissing 
it with a laugh at his curiosity, Hester went on with the tale 
Hvrciiiustautially; but when Alfy's involuntary exclamation 
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and eager face provoked a laugh from Lord Leaholme, she 
stopped, remembering his presence with a mortified start. 

"I had forgotten you were listening, Lord Leaholme. 
This must be a trying ordeal for you. I will tell you the rest 
to-morrow, boys." 

"Noj no!" they cried, together; "you promised us. -Oh, 
Hessie! you oughtn't to break your word." 

" But you will wait just till to-morrow, dears?" she asked, 
softly. " If not, of course I will tell you now." 

"Ye — es, we'll wait," they resolved, trying to speak con- 
tentedly. 

" It IS far wiser to leave it for to-morrow," said Lord Lea- 
holme, with a quick glance into her face; " you would have 
reached a most unpleasant part just as Euth came, if you had 
not." 

"What part?" cried Alfy, all eagerness. 

"Oh! of course I must not tell you. But I believe that 
rosy butcher turns out to be a rogue." 

" Hessie didn't say he was rosy." 

"She must have forgotten, then. He was very rosy; 
butchers generally are. And I believe he makes simple little 
Jack play cards with him — he had a greasy pack in his pocket, 
but I don't know whether that is the custom of butchers — 
and he wins back all the money. He was a gambler and a 
cheat, this rosy butcher, do you see? and he did not care what 
misery he brought on poor easy Jack, and so, of course, on 
Jack's home, on his father, and on his mother, and on his lit- 
tle only sister — Miss Bruce, are you faint — are you ill?" 

She rose hastily, and shrunk from him, as he advanced, in 
his eager surprise. Then she tried to still her quivering lips, 
and hide the sudden passion in her eyes. 

"HI? no; but let the little ones go. Why talk to them of 
such things? Why talk to them of the misery God may be 
merciful never to let them feel? Why call it all back to me? 
I mean — ^that — this — cruelty — is — God! more than I can 
sometimes bear." 

He saw, with innate delicacy, that any word of his would 
jar upon her now. He turned away, taking Wattie in his 
arms; and while the child gently caressed the sad, dark face, 
he kept it hidden from her. 

" Now, here is the call to bed again," he said, as Euth 
made her appearance once more, as prim and demure as if she 
had heard nothing in the laurel w^lk but the shimmering 
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leaves. ^^ Good-night, dear little lad. Alfy, good-night, old 

fellow." 
They crept up to Hester, instinctively feeling that sh^ 

would be glad for them to. go. 

"Hessie, kiss us; we are really going now." 

•* Good-night, my pets; but I am coming in with you." 

'* Give me the last kiss," cried Alfy, jumping up as shft 

stooped. 

^' Kun off," said Hester, giving him one of her long, gentle 



The earl caught him as he ran by. 

" Why do you not say. good-night to me?" 

" I did, before I went to Hessie." 

" And why not after?" he asked, quizzically, holding the 
child before him. 

" Because I like to kiss Hessie last." 

" But she always comes up to you when you are in bed," he 
said, in a most natural and assured manner, not at all as if it 
were a guess. 

" Yes; but she mightn't to-night." 

*^ And pray, why not to-night, sir?" he asked, still holding 
Alfy and looking down into his eyes. 

'* Because you are here; and if Hessie comes away there'll 
be nobody to talk to you." 

He drew the child to his side, and, taking the little face 
between his hands, bent his own upon it. 

" That was just like Hessie's kiss," whispered Alfy, never 
imagining why it was so. 

"There," he said, hurrjing him off, ^*you have not had 
the last yet. Your cousin will come to you presently, for I 
am going." 

Even as he spoke, he rose and gave her his hand. 

*^I had hoped, even to the lastj" he said, as the children 
turned out of sight, " that you would have come with Mrs. 
Bruce to Wye yesterday." 

"^Look! is not that one of your servants riding round the 
yard? No; I did not care to go out yesterday. Why, Ezra, 
what is the matter?" 

She had broken off, in her cool excuse to him, really fright- 
ened, as Ezra Moore came round the house toward them, his 
face full of panic. 

Taking off his hat, in acknowledgment of her speech and 
presence, Ezra addressed the earl. 
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"The master, my lord! Only I'm afeard -it's too late. He 
\ras took at his dinner, they say. I only got home when it 
was too late, I'm afeard." 

"Your master? Mr. Cameron, Moore? Not dead?" 

" They think so, my lord. I fetched the doctor in, then I 
went to th' Abbey for your lordship. There's a servant here 
now with a horse, as we thought best. I came on parson's 
own, for better speed." 

"I wiU go at once, Moore. Thank you for coming." 

"Thank ye, my lord; the two women's so afeard, and Mr. 
Ferriman's off at some parson's meet. And he's nought 
much more than a boy when he's here." 

"Will you send my horse round here at once?" 

Ezra, without donning his hat, passed on, looking much 
relieved. 

"Good-night, Miss Bruce," said the earl, preparing to 
mount; " you have very kindly entertained me, though my 
coming always gives you pain. Eelieve me, I should not have 
encroached longer, even if — Death had not called me away." 

The glory of the sky died out behind the distant hills, 
and a faint, cold tremor passed over Hester, as she stood with 
hands clasped on the white stone, her eyes reflecting the sad- 
ness and the mistiness of the evening landscape round her. 

It was so hard to have to meet him thus, constantly and 
closely — so hard that her lines should have fallen in the very 
spot where he should be — so hard, knowing him, was it to 
say, " Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them that tres- 
pass against us." 

The fair July night grew very cold and dreary to Hester; 
the hush and the stillness became unbearable. She went in, 
and sitting beside the small white beds, she leaned her head 
close to each happy little face, and told the children, in an- 
swer to their sleepy questions, that she was not lonely down- 
stairs in the big empty room. Oh no, not at all. 

She waited patiently between them until they slept; then, 
whispering a little prayer to Him who takes the sleeping 
xittle ones into his care, she softly rose and crept down the 
wide staircase, her light footfall leaving the silence undis- 
turbed. 

She wandered out again, while the darkness crept round 
her slowly and gloomily; then went back and tried to read 
in the lamp-light, listening eagerly the while for her uncle's 
return. 
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The stable clock was striking twelve when she heard the 
wheels stop at the door, and met him in the hall. With a 
merry reply and a quiet kiss, she answered his surprised ex- 
clamation on seeing her; then she hid her face on liis shoul- 
ders, for she could not stop the tears that had forced their 
way at last. 

^* You are tired and sleepy, dear," he said, gently. ^^IToii 
should not have sat up for me." 

Raising her face as soon as she could, she told him of the 
sudden illness of the Rector of Ruyglen; told it to him as a 
kind of excuse for her tears; and, astonished and grieved, he 
recalled his dog-cart,' and said he would go over and see what 
could be done. 

*^ I wonder whether Leaholme knows," he mused. "Oh! 
by the way, he is at Rebbington. Poor old Cameron; quite 
alone there. Quite alone, I believe, in the world." 

As she went down with him to the carriage, she told him 
that the earl knew. 

" Now go to bed at once, dear," he said, kissing her lov- 
ingly. ^* I>o not think of dismal things." 

She lingered until the faint sound of the wheels died in 
the distance, then passed in with a step that had a new weari- 
ness in it, James thought, as she turned to him with her gen- 
tle, bright good-night. 

In her own room at last, she lighted the candles on the 
dressing-table, and looked up to meet in the glass a strangely- 
white, sad face. 

" How foolishly I have been feeling all to-night!" she said. 
" Such a visitor, to begin with, and such a loneliness after- 
ward! That must be why. Poor old Mr. Cameron! I sup- 
pose I am very tired; I look so. I hope I shall fall asleep the 
minute I get mto bed. I like to do that, but I do not man- 
age it very often. What a sad house there must be over there 
— the pleasant, pretty rectory, which lay fo-day all in the 
sunshine! Who will come there now to teach us how to spend 
these little, restless lives of ours? I wish it would be some 
one who could help me; but he will choose him, of course. 
It will be a gift of his to some good man. Oood, I say, but 
how can I say it of a pastor of Ms choosing? Ah, me! there 
is a tangled web before my eyes, whichever way I turn. I 
wonder will good old Thomas make me more happy and con- 
tent to-night!" 
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She took up the quaint old book, and opened at the place 
where her mark lay, her eyes straying mechanically over the 
lines: 

*' I shall judge the guilty and the innocent; but by a secret 
judgment I would beforehand prove them both," 

She closed the book hastily, taking up the one that had lain 
beside it, and reading quietlv for a time. At last she laid her 
liead upon the pillow, wearily, but very calmly now. 

*^ It is not nifl:ht if Thou be near." 

Again and again she whispered the words, trying to shut 
out other thoughts which forced themselves into her heart. 

" Hold Thou thy cross before my closing eyes." 

With the murmured prayer upon her lips, she fell asleep at 
last; but in the early morning twilight she awoke with a 
strange start, as there seemed to ring distinctly in her ears a 
quiet speech which she had fancied unheeded and forgotten: 

^' I snould not have encroached longer, even if — Death had 
Bot called me away." 



CHAPTER IX. 

OFF TO ABERSWY8. 

** What a pale little morning face, Hessie!" said her uncle, 
looking up from his paper as she entered the breakfast-room. 
** It wants the sea-breeze sadly. Poor Cameron was dead, 
dear, when I reached the rectory; had been dead for hours. 
I did not leave until dawn this morning, and then I left Lea- 
holme there. He thinks to stay until the funeral is over; if 
not, he will come from Aberswys for it next week, and to see 
about a temporary substitute. Young Ferriman is quite stag- 
gered by his rector's sudden death. Poor Cameron! he was 
a good fellow — ^a thoroughly good fellow." 

" Then the death, witnout an illness, was merciful, uncle." 

"I don't know, dear; I think we would all choose the 

warning, and the power to say a few last words to those we 

^^ Mr. Cameron has done a great deal of good in the parish." 
^* A great deal. I know no place in England where the 
people are more judiciously cared for, but it is as much the 
earl's doings as the parson's. Leaholme takes such a thor- 
ough, downright interest in them; and, beyond that, has 
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something abont him that makes them take such a thorough, 
downright interest in him, that they really care to please him. 
He has not had very much trouble here, certainly, but he had 
an immense deal at Leaholme. It is a manufacturing place, 
you know, and the people would not brook a shade of inter- 
ference that was interference. But they are all loyal enough 
now; and because they know the earl likes them to enjoy 
themselves as well as work, they are anxious to work as well 
as enjoy themselves. I must take you over to Leaholme some 
day; the castle is the show-place of the county." 

" I don't care about seeing it. Uncle Alf. I would sooner 
see other places," said Hester, tire^ of the subject. 

"You need not stay, James," said Mr. Bruce, as the but- 
ler took off the covers; " I know you are busy out there. Did 
all the other servants go off last night?" 

^^ All who are to go, sir, except myself and Ruth. She is 
to take care of the young gentlemen on the journey." 

"I should think we might do that, Hessie; Eutn wants to 
be taken care of herself. Can you manage to do it, James?" 

" Certainly, sir," replied James, with a face so imperturb- 
able that his master wondered whether he ever allowed even 
Euth herself to see it change. 

"The luggage is all gone, I suppose?" 

"Nearly all, sir." 

" And the train leaves at 1:45. Well, have the carriage at 
the door in time, and you and Euth be ready. Send Hales 
to my office in ten minutes." 

" Will Hales act as sole manager in your absence, uncle!" 
asked Hester, before he relapsed into his papers. 

" Yes, my dear, but I shall run over myself now and the© 
to see how things are going on." 

" You expect to be soon tired of Aberswys, I can see, Uncle 
Alf." 

"Never mind, so that you are not. Englishmen, as a rule, 
like to live in their own castles, and not feel, every time they 
pass a bottle down the table, that they are booked so much 
lor scratches. Here's a capital article of the duke's. I will 
pass it to you, presently." 

" Pass me something else in the meantime. You are such 
a terrible monopolizer, uncle." 

But just then the boys ran in, and breakfast went on merrily, 
without books or papers. When it was over, Hester strolled 
into the garden to overlook the packing of the fruit and 
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flowers that were to go to Aberswys; then she ordered her 
horse, and set oft rapidlj along the Rnyglen road. She 
stopped before a httle white cot&ge on the outskirts of the 
village, arid beckoning .a boy to hold her horse, dismounted 
and entered. She stepped lightly up the steep stairs, and 
bent over a low bed, where a young woman lay holding a 
sleeping infant. 

" I nave just remembered, Anna," Hester said, sitting 
down quietly beside the bed, " that you will want the christen- 
ing to take place before I come back from Aberswys." 

The young mother looked proudly into the girl's bright 
face. *' No, thank you, miss, not till you come home, please. 
I feel as if, after what youVe said, I could not bear baby to 
have your name les' you gave it her; and it isn't very likely 
we'd give her any other, now you've allowed us, and both of 
us so proud." 

^* Then you will wait for me, will you?" asked Hester, with 
a glad, tender smile, " that I may not act by proxy. I am 
not joking in this, Anna. I will not lightly take this duty on 
myself." 

*^ It's because you do it so in earnest, as well as so willing. 
Miss Bruce," said Anna, with glistening eyes, " that Ezra and . 
me felt it such kindness — from one so different from us." 

^^ I am rather a lonely girl myself, Anna," said Hester, 
gently, " and I hope she will love me some day; for I long for 
aU the love that I can win." 

'^ You can't help but win it, miss," replied Anna, smiling 
into the beautiful young face. 

*' I should like to wm it," she said, quietly. " There is 
one thing more I want to ask. Tell me about Ezra. Will 
Mr. Cameron's death throw him out of employment?" 

*^ I fear so," said the young wife, with a sudden cloud upon 
her face. " Ezra didn't mean to mention it to you just when 
you were going away, because we know you would care, and 
be sorry." 

'^ But I asked, you see. Perhaps I may meet Ezra. Hope 
for the best, Anna, for baby's sake. Your husband is sure to 
get work, never doubt it. Good-bye. This mite will have a 
risible face when I come again." 

As Hester stood at the cottage-door, taking a bright new 
sixpence from her purse to give to the boy who had held her 
horse, she heard Ezra's voice; and, glad that she should see 
him, sb^ turned and waited, He was coming down the yil^ 
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lage street in his strong, rough clothes and old felt hat, and 
beside him walked Earl Leaholme. The intense contrast 
struck Hester comically as she drew back disappointed. Lord 
Leaholme came up to her slowly, no eagerness in step or tone, 
• -'If you are waiting to mount, Miss Brace, perhaps I may 
assist you." 

^* Thank you," she replied, feeling Ezra's presence. 
' He took her foot in his gloved hand, but did not raise his 
eyes to her face as she sprung lightly to the saddle. 

^^ Shall I be late, do you thmk, my lord?" she asked, a little 
nervously; ^^I left my watch at home." 

" The train leaves at 1 :45. You have to chamge your dress, 
and lunch, and drive into Euyglen. You may allow yourself 
thirty minutes for your ride back to Churleigh." 

He had had his nand pn her horse's neck; as he spoke, he 
drew it away and. raised his hat quietly. 

" Thank you," she answered, returning his bow. *^ Ezra, 
will you walk a few steps beside me? I want to speak to you, 
but must not venture to wait. Does this sad event at the 
rectory leave you with nothing to do?" she asked, presently. 

^' I thought it would, miss, but I've just heard it isn't to. 
His lordship says I'm to go on jest the same; to work on the 
place jest as if the master was here, and his lordship's steward 
is to pay me; and the two maids, they are to stay on, too. 
And some parson will come down to preach, or one or two, 
till the new one's fixed on. And, if you please, he said more 
— that he wanted to give the little 'un a cake before he went, 
but he'd rather I bought it; so he gave me this." And Ezra 
showed, with beaming eyes, the gold he held so tightly in his 
rough, hard hand. 
Hester smiled at his joy, but did not speak. 

**It is — was it through your speaking of the little 'un, 
please miss?" he asked, with an embarrassed little cough. 

*^I never mentioned the child to him — never, Moore, 
indeed," she answered, quickly; proud of the consciousness 
that she had nothing to do with this gift; too proud to bear 
that he should be supposed to ^ve through her; too proud to 
bear that his gift should be in any way attributed to her. 
^' Why should you ever have thought such a thing?" 

"I don't know exactly, miss, but his lordship seemed so 
intristed like in the little 'un; and I'm not his own servant, 
you see, miss, though he's like gen'rous to us all. He isn't ^ 
^it gran(J and fln^ when yon tn-lk tp hxin, is b^, miss?" 
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'^^N-o-o. I think not." 

*' I've heard his own gentleman sav he was a great deal 
prouder-seeming when he was only Cap^n Arundel, than now 
he's a great nobleman." 

" I will not keep you any longer," said Hester, shuddering 
to hear the hated name. *' Good-morning." 

Ezra's bow was a^curiosity in its way; and because he stood 
and watched her out of sight, Hester cantered. But past the 
turn in the road she drew her rein, and among the iragi'ant 
honeysuckle and the fresh wild roses she rode along, in a deep 
reverie, with the nameless sadness which so often seized her 
now, as she rode or walked or sat alone. Never otherwise, 
yet. She had her. own sweet, piquant manner still, her own 
tender thoughtfulness, her own free, gay laugh. But when 
her thoughts were her only companions, this inexplicable sad- 
ness would creep in, and be neither deadened nor shaken off. 

So slowly had she ridden on between the scented hedge- 
rows, that as she came up the avenue she found, to her con- 
sternation, that the carriage was at the door, and the children 
in it. 

"I will not be a minute, uncle," she cried, springing down 
without a helping hand, and flying past him on the steps. 

" There is not time," he called after her. " Come as you 
are, dear," 

"Oh, Uncle Alf!" 

" Miss Bruce," whispered Kuth, seizing her in her excite- 
ment, " I've been obliged to pack your things. I waited as 
long as I durst, but I left out your straw hat; it will be com- 
fortabler than that stiff one. Please give me that to put in 
the box. I'm so sorry you have to travel that way, miss. 
Need you go to the glass? Here, James, quick. This hat- 
box must go in somewhere." 

" Thank you, Kuth, for the thought. I am all ready now." 

The minute had scarcely passed, when Hester ran down the 
steps and took her seat. James and Ruth got up behind, and 
the carriage rolled rapidly under the spreading elms. Hester 
felt the delighted excitement of the children contagious, until 
a sudden thought quieted her. 

"Oh, Uncle Alf! what will they think I have done with 
my senses?" 

"Packed them, perhaps. You do look odd," he added, 
looking at her curiously. 

^^ Traveling in my habit is an odd thing to do, uncle." 
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" But yon did not look so when you came in." 

" No. I changed my hat, which makes this painful incon- 
gruity. The hat does not suit the habit, and tne habit does 
not suit the occasion. 

" I know another habit of yours which suits the occasion 
still less, dear — ^the habit of lagging along the roads." 

"And you wish I could get rid of that -es readily a^ I can 
of this — eh, uncle?" she said, arranging it as well- as she could. 
with her little, white, gauntleted hands. 

" Yes, of course I do, you saucy little lady. Take care, 
boys! if you are to perform gymnastics on the edge of the 
seat, we shall soon have a tumble." 

When the carriage stopped at the station, Mr. Bruce looked 
round. 

'* No; Leaholme is not coming with us, I see. I feared he 
would not. Now, then, little ones, don't keep James." 

The doors were banged to along the line of carriages, the 
engine gave its admonitory shriek, and Ruyglen station was 
left behind. At Hereford they were to take in the rest of the 
party. ' 

" Here they are," said Mr. Bruce, looking out as the engine 
slackened speed, "and surely there is Leaholme." 

Yes, there surely he was, as they drew up along-side the 
platform, greeting the ladies, and setting to rest their aston- 
ishment at his absence from Eebbington the evening before. 

" I thought you were to join us at Euyglen," said Mr. 
Bruce, jumping down. 

" You see. Lord Leaholme, we are all calling you to account 
for not having joined us previously," smilea Mrs. Bruce. 
"Alfred, have you secured a carriage for eight? Why, how 
is this? I told Ruth to take the boys with her." 

"I have them in my own charge instead, Isabel." 

"Well, Hessie," began Tom, making his way to her, happy 
and handsome in his light seaside suit. " We have had a 
time of intense and unmitigated boredom. I wished myself 
with you and the chicks." 

" And I and the chicks quite forgot to wish for you." 

"What have you been doing?" 

Hester's eyes danced mischievously. 

" Making hay, Tom, while our sun was shining." 

"Why do you not come down, Hessie?" said Bella, at the 
earriage-door, " We want the boye," 
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*^The train will start in a minnt^ or two," said Hester, 
dreading the effect of her habit. 

" Not it," replied Tom, laughing. " They won't go with- 
out Leaholme. Come down for a minute." 

Hester put on her most independent expression, yet there 
■was a shy hesitation in her step as she joined her aunt and 
Mrs. Paley. 

"Good gracious, Hessie!" exclaimed Bella, throwing back 
her head in a long laugh. " What made you come that object?" 

" I liked it better than not coming at all," she said, a bright 
blush rising in her cheeks, as old Mrs. Paley arranged her eye- 
glasses across her nose to scrutinize "the object," and Mrs. 
Bruce breathed a slow exclamation of distress. "Besides, 
you ought not -to care to take a journey without an object." 

"It ought," said Lord Leaholme to her, in a slow, clear 
voice," not to take more than twenty minutes to ride from 
Moore's cottage to Churleigh." 

" Ah! but sometimes it does," she answ^ered, carelessly. 

" Now take your places, all of you, unless you intend to 
stay here all day," cried Mr. Bruce. 

"I think," said Hester, with a quaint sauciness, "I had 
better go with the children to another compartment." 

^" All right," echoed Tom, promptly. "I will go, too." 

"And, Lydia, will you join them?" inquired Mrs. Bruce: 
*^ that will divide us better. Thanks, dear. Take care ol 
her, Tom." 

So Tom put the two girls in with the children, followed 
them, and arranged for his own comfort, pleased with his 
position. 

Mr. Bruce followed the other ladies, and still the earl stood 
on the platform a little way apart, talking to a bald, thought- 
ful-looking little gentleman, who, Tom told Hester, was one 
of Leaholme's agents. 

"You will see about this for me, Newling," he was saying, 
'^but I shall be back for the funeral on Wednesday. Do the 
best you can for them all. You want a holiday yourself," he 
added, shaking hands; "you must take it in good time, too. 
I will see about it. Remember me to the ladies. Good-bye. 
Ah! Eobert, is that you? Then, who went down with the 
horses yesterday?" 

"Simonds, my lord." 

" And does he need you to help him, eh? Very well; make 
haste in, or we shall go without you. Now, Brandt." 
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But the valet declined to take his seat before his master. 
Leaholme laid his hand on the carriage-door nearest to him. 

" There has been a division in the house," said Tom, his 
head taking the place Hester's white hat had vacated on the 
earl's approach, " and you belong to the other half." 

"I know," he returned, quietly, '^I was not coming in, 
but — are you comfortable, Miss Dyott? May I get you a 
book or anything?" 

" Oh no, thank you. But please don't Jet the train go 
without yt)u." 

I *^ No. Miss Bruce do you think of anything I can do?" 
. "I do, indeed." 

" What is it?" 

There was an eaffer gladness in tojie and look. 

^^ Let us start, please." 



CHAPTER X. 

BY THE RESTLESS WAVES. 

*' What a dirty, crowded station. Lord Leaholme! Do let 
lis get out of it as quickly as we can." 

*'But unfortunately, Miss Lane, that only means as slowly 
as we must." 

^^ Well?" she asked, as Tom came up to the group, 

'^ There's good fun outside," laughed Tom. " There is a 
large machine sent from the Queen's Hotel for the Earl of Lea- 
holme's suite, and a brougham for himself, your fellow cannot 
make them understand that he is the only suite you have 
itrought except a groom or two." 

" Now, Tom," said his step-father. " Come along, Isabel. 
Come girls; that omnibus is engaged for us. ^ Ymteos House. ' 
James, see that Taffy on the box understands." 

"I suppose. Miss Bruce, you will require a saddle-horse?" 
said Leaholme, gravely. 

'^ I think I will not mind," she answered, speaking as 
gravely as he had done, as she gathered her habit in her hand. 

*^ It will not be a very long omnibus drive, Lyddy, so con- 
gratulate yourself, " said Bella, tripping out of the station be- 
side the earl. *• Shall you very much mind it, dear?" 

^*No," said Lydia, standing before the door, "not very 
much; but it's a very common vehicle." 
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*^ Wait," said Tom, "till you feel it going up the street. 
A yacht off the Lizard is notning to it." 

^' We shall have our own carnage after to-day," exclaimed 
Bella, consolingly, to Lydia and .tne lookers-on. 

" I should like to walk, Lydia," said Hester, very low, aa 
she sfood and looked hesitatingly into the omnihus. 

A little pause, and then Lord Leaholme asked, in his clear, 
distinct tones, "Do you all prefer driving? I am going to 
walk. May I take charge of any one?" 

Bella had taken her seat, and Lydia was following; so no 
one answered. 

Take care of the step. Miss Dyott. Allow me." 

Poor Lydia's heavy figure plunged in instantly, then tripped 
over Bella's dress, and came clumsily down into Mrs. Pale/s 
lap. 

" It certainly does not look attractive within. You will 
prefer walking, Miss Bruce?" 

"I am only waiting for Lydia to sit down," answered Hes- 
ter, looking at him with great nonchalance from under her 
white feather. " How could I walk in my habit?" 

" Very easily," he replied, below his breath, as he stood 
back; "but it is better so, perhaps." 

"I suppose your dinner will await you. Lord Leaholme; 
but do look in afterward, and taste our sea-side tea^ will 
you?" entreated Mrs. Bruce. " Yrnteos House is very near 
the Queen's." 

" Thank you. Yes, I will come." 

A few minutes afterward the unwieldy-looking conveyance 
passed him as he walked up the narrow street. 

" He has not come a day too soon, I think," began Mrs. 
Paley; " he neither looks nor walks as he used." 

"1 wish I looked as strong," said Tom, bending his slight 
form to look out upon the tall, well-knit figure which they 
had passed, while Bella waved her hand. 

At their own door they were met by their own servants, 
and within they found everything comfortably unpacked and 
prepared. Dressing at once, they met in the bow-windowed 
dinmg-room, which looked out on the parade at the sea, and 
dined very merrily indeed that first evening, in anticipation 
of the pleasant weeks to come. 

Tea was spread in the cheerful drawing-room up-stairs, the 
windows open to receive the fresh sea-air and the music of the 
band which >v^8 playing ^ little low^r down m the par^ije. 
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They were all grouped as near the window as possible, ex- 
cept Mrs. Paley, who lay half asleep on a couch, and Bella, 
who had begun to prepare the tea immediately on seeing Lord 
Leaholme leave the hotel. . She looked quite pretty m her 
light-blue grenadine, with the blue bows in her fair hair; but 
she was eager and conscious, as she listened for the step on 
the stairs, and she made Lydia the recipient of various excla- 
mations; as that young lady, looking taller and bigger than 
usual in her stiffly frilled white dress, sat leaning with her 
elbows on the table, watching her. 

Mr. Bruce lounged in the window, the picture of lazy en- 
joyment; his wife, on an easy-chair near him, looked, now 
down on the passers-by, now into a room to exchange a re- 
mark with Bella. 

Tom, from his position half through the window, glanced 
up at Hester as she leaned against the side of it, in her 
pretty, simple mourning dress of lavender crape, her beauti- 
ful hair dressed daintily, but without a ribbon or ornament 
of any sort. 

" I believe you have been in a dream, Hester, ever since 
we came in sight of the sea. You were only half awake all 
dinner-time.'^ 

**I seldom eat so heartily in my sleep, Tom; but I don't 
know how it is, the sight of the sea is like the sight of the 
face of a dear old friend from whom " 

"From whom?" questioned Tom, gently, rising from his 
indolent position as she paused. 

" From whom I parted — in sorrow," she answered, blushing 
a little, but too proud to stop because now Lord Leaholme 
fitood within hearing. 

"Then you love it?" asked Tom, softly. 

" Dearly — dearly, as I must love a friend from whom I 
conld part in sorrow. " 

" I have never known that sort of parting yet." 

"You are anticipating the event, I suppose, Tom," said 
his step-father, looking pleasantly into his frank, blue eyes. 

Lord Leaholme glanced at Hester with a half smile on his 
lips, lightly answering a question of Bella's. 

"Do I love the sea. Miss Lane? Of course I do. Does it 
not provide me various luxuries, without which life would 
want its relish?" 

They gathered merrily round the tea-table, with old-fash- 
ioned ceremony and cordiality; and »s the twilight deepened. 
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and the shadows crept in among them, the music came softly 
JB among them, too, with an old familiar melody which en- 
tered all their hearts in different ways. 

Bella jumped up at last, and danced around to the window, 
humming the air, and Tom asked Lydia if she felt inspired, 
too, and wanted a partner. 

Hester drew back a little, for she felt the tears — ^hot, sad 
tears — well up in her eyes. There was somehow a sorrow- 
ful, gray loneliness filling her heart, like the gray, sorrow- 
ful loneliness of the sea itself; and the sweet, well-known 
air came wistfully and pleadingly upon it, like a voice from 
that long ago when there had been no lonely shadowy spot in 
all her life. She could not keep those silly tears away; she 
could not join in the merriment, so she crept to her own 
room; but it looked out upon the backs of other houses, and 
Hester perversely longed to look upon the sea. She went 
softly down-stairs and stood at the door, a large crimson 
shawl thrown over her thin dress. The bandsmen put up 
their instruments and went away. There was hardly any one 
about now, and she ran across the esplanade, and, leaning on 
the iron rails, stood silent there, the notes of the beautiful air 
still ringing in her head to the mightier, grander music of the 
waves. 

As she lingered so, they wondered in the house behind her 
(where the gas was lighted and the blinds were drawn) why 
Hester had gone to bed so suddenly; and her uncle said it 
was a sensible thing, for she had looked very tired all the 
evening. 

The waves followed each other in, tossing, foaming, almost 
to Hester's feet, and she w^-tched them in a long, long dream. 
Some one had said the sea was rough to-night, yet how softly, 
smoothly, and gently it came on, until, met by the shelving 
beach, it broke and fell with a laugh and sparkle. If the 
moon were only shining now, she fancied how grand it would 
be — ^how pure and spotless would the white foam look as it 
daneed below her. But, beautiful as it was here close beside 
her, her eyes would wander to that sad, gray, level line far 
off— slowly being swallowed up now, she was thankful to 
see, in the gloom of the night. 

She walked on, trying to still this fanciful restlessnes. 
When she stopped again, she saw, on the beach below her, a 
figure which she recognized in a moment. She gazed down, 
carelessly, picturing tlie look she knew to be upon his face, 
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then fell back to her rambling thoughts once more; noting 
nothing of Lord Leaholme save that the lighted end of his 
cigar made a pleasanter, cheerier break in the gray monotony 
than did the flickering lights upon the shore — a warmer, 
firmer, healthier little light, she thought. Then she rested 
her cool hands upon the rails, and forgot all about him; while 
he stood motionless upon the shore, looking (as some of xu 
cannot help looking wnen we watch the ocean in its wide and 
fathomless mystery), into his own heart, and seeing its future 
misty and obscure as the darkening, fading waters — seeing 
but one hope in all its vague and dim immensity, and seeing 
that one hope dashed and broken into fragments, as the white 
foam broke below him. 



CHAPTER XL 

AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 

** I CAN see no fun in picking our way any further among 
these great stones, Lydia. Let us go back to the parade." 

Lydia had been for some time steering her way with diffi- 
culty over the huge stones and pieces of rock pound Boulder 
Point; planting her foot each time with such elaborate care 
that, as a natural consequence in such a case, the foot slipped, 
and Lydia tottered for a moment, then came down on her 
outstretched palms. Taking this into consideration, she was 
not sorry to hear Bella's proposal: and, being too much out of 
breath by her last attempt to be able to make herself heard, 
she looked round with a relieved nod. Bella burst into one of 
her long laughs. 

*^You are not particularly sylph-like, Liddy dear, but it 
was yourself who proposed coming here." 

^'1 proposed it," said Hester, stepping lightly down from 
the height above, and hastening to Lydia. '' Let us try how 
we get on together; it is awkward for one alone." Not that 
she nad found it so at all, but she took the little fact on tnist 
when she looked into Lydia's flushed face. 

" Let us come back," said Bella, just as Lydia had depos- 
ited her hand in Hester's arm. ^^ Come back." 

**0h, yes, if you like," said Lydia, drawing her arm away 
and turning anything but regretfully; " but you told the gen- 
tlemen we should be at Boulder Point." 
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*' Thev will soon find us out," replied Bella, with a toss of 
her heaa; "besides, we shall meet them. Come along. I 
suppose you will go on, Hessie; climbing appears to be a weak- 
ness of yours." 

"Yes, one of many," said Hester, merrily. "You will not 
mind if I go on with the children, will you?" 

Miss Lane laughed. 

" Not a bit; we all do just what we like here." 

The two girls turned away, and Hester resumed her climb- 
ing. 

"Go slowly," said Bella, "then we shall meet them, and 
Tom can help you over this rough place. I should fancy 
Hester will find it dull over there with only the little boys; 
she cannot meet anybody she knows here, because it striKcs 
me she knows nobody. Aren't you glad the Berkeley's are 
here? Not that I care for Marian Berkeley so much as for 
you, Lyd; but they are so stylish, and hold so good a position, 
and I like our friends to be nice, you know, especially now 
that Lord Leaholme is here, and so much with us.. But oh, 
Lydia, what do you think? Who do you think I saw this 
morning as- 1 came from bathing?" 

" I have not the slightest idea," answered Lydia, who never 
had any slight ideas to spare. 

** I do not see why I should really mind," resumed Bella, 
vaguely; "for, of course, she and I have nothing to do with 
each other now. If she comes and tries to claim acquaintance, 
I have forgotten her entirely; so have you, please to remem- 
her " 

" But who is it, Bell?" 

'^ That Miss Goldsmith, who was Junior teacher at Lome 
House; do you remember her?" 

" Oh, yes; I remember her well." 

" It is very provoking that one should be subject to these 
contretemps ; that is the evil of school-life. " 

" But we met Marian Berkeley first at school." 

" That has nothing to do with it," retorted Bella, sharp- 
ness always serving for argument with Lydia's inconvenient 
remarks. " One Soes get mixed up with people one does not 
care to mix with, and it is very awkward for a girl." 

^^ So it is," said Lydia, readily; "but we need not look at 
Miss Goldsmith, if we do meet her." 

'^I wish she were not here at all, though," snapped Bella. 
•' Those sort of people ought not to come in the very height 
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of the season. There they are!" she cried, in a different tone. 
^^ Pa is going in, and Lord Leaholme and Tom are coming on 
here." 

" Lydia did not enjoy the scrambling round Boulder 
Point," she said, smiling as they met, " so 1 have brought her 
back to a smooth surface." 

"Where is Hessie?" asked Tom, who took no trouble to 
conceal his frank, boyish sensations; and gayly and pleasantly 
showed before all the world his admiration for Hester — 
which admiration Bella never discouraged. 

" We left her over there among the rocks, tumbling about 
and pretending she liked it. Lord Leaholme, do you know 
that the Berkeleys of Berkeley Park are here? They are old 
friends of yours. Of course, you know them." 

He bowed slightly, as they stood where they had met. 

*^ Why do you not answer?" she inquired, wondering why 
he neither spoke nor offered to turn with her. 

"Yon asked me nothing, Miss Lane?" 

" I did. I asked you if you did not know the Berkeleys," 

"Oh, I beg your pardon. I understood you to say, of 
course, I knew them." 

"Do you know them?" 

"We have met very often," he answered, lightly laughing. 
'^ I have dined, and danced, and discoursed with Miss Berke- 
ley, but I know little of her." 

"Why? I believe you are thinking of something else." 

His eyes were looking away over Boulder Point, but they 
came back to her face with a comical giavity. " I was think- 
ing of a poor old fellow I saw at Llanforda this morning, look- 
ing for the Omiunda where there was nothing but bracken 
within a dozen miles; he agreed with me that it improved 
the rocks and hillside, but he did not gather it to study." 

^^But you have not answei'ed my question yet?" • 

"I think I have. Where were you going?" 

'^ We were going to the parade, answered Bella, hesitating- 
ly. "Shall you go on?" 

" First I shall see you safely over the shoals and pitfalls 
that lie between here and the parade." 

They turned and walked back together, while Tom made 
his way on toward Hester, treading carefully and deftly over 
the sham stones on the beach. 

" Lor& Leaholme," said Bella, speaking rather excitedly, 
just as they came up to a little cluster of strangers, " before 
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'we leave, we must make up a little picnic to Gloddva. It 
will be delicious. Shall we?" 

^* CertaiDly. I shall enjoy it excessively." 

^' It will be so pleasant, won't it?" 

^' Very, if we are pleasant people. The place is very beau- 
tiful, thouffh it is empty now, and shut up." 

** And— -has a curse on it," put in Lydia, timidly. 

" Does that little ethereal appendage improve it, then. Miss 
Dyott?" 

*^ Indeed, I think it makes it more interesting," Bella an- 
swered for her. " It is an earPs place, you know." 

^^ Is that why a gloomy anathema is suspended over it?" 

*' Now, the idea of such a question from you! Let us turn 
again — do. And Lord Leaholme," added Bella, rather 
loudly, as they turned to avoid the same group, " the picnic 
is a settled thmg, is it?" 

^* Miss Dyott," he said, leaning over BeUa, and speaking 
rather low and gravely, ^^ who is the young lady we have just 
passed, with two elderly ladies?" 

Lydia blushed and hesitated, but Bella popped to the 
rescue. 

" Why shjtfuld poor Lydia know her. Lord Leaholme? She 
is some visitor; there are hundreds of them here who are not 
exactly ladies. Why should we know her?" 

^' I fancied you did not look at her, Miss Lane, as I did 
not presume that you knew her. Miss Dyott might have done 
so. We passed her twice, and each time she glanced at you 
both as — ^as no lady does unless she knows the person at 
whom she looks." 

^^N"o; but I do not suppose she is much of a lady," smiled 
Bella. 

^^ She is very small, but not quite small enough to be un- 
observable. Miss Dyott," he said, as again they reached 
the turn to the shore; "perhaps, with my assistance, you 
could manage the transit across the point now." 

" Oh, yes, without it," she replied, quickly. " It was not 
so bad as all that. You help Bella, please." 

"I have two hands," he said, ignoring Bella's silent accept- 
ance of the proposal, "and both are accustomed to service." 

And both perfonned it, the* help which both girls required 
being given readily and effectually; the light, unwavering 
step as firm among the rocks as on the pebbly beach. 
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Presently, at a sudden turn, they came upon Hester stand- 
ing against the gigantic and almost perpendicular cliff, and 
looking out to aea, while Tom lay on the beach below her. 
She turned when she heard them, and roused herself nerv- 
ously. 

"If you had found me a seat, Tom," she said, "it would 
have been but natural. It is very tiring to stand forever." 

"I begged you to sit," cried Tom, springing up. " I will 
find you a seat. Oh, bother, here are all the girls!" 

Hester laughed. 

" That reminds me of school, Tom." 

" Never mind being reminded of school; I know you hated 
it." 

" You must decidedly go back to college, Tom; you do not 
know everything yet." 

" Yes, I must unfortunately go back to K. ; but it will 
be very hard this time. Lydia the Adventuress, how did you 
manage the passage of the Kubicon?" 

"very well," said Lydia, good-humoredly . " Bella, is not 
this a good place to rest?" 

And Bella, though she would fain have passed, could find 
no excuse to do so. 

Thejr had been for some time lounging on the rocks in vari- 
ous attitudes, and had made several short peregrinations after 
the treasures of the deep, when there suddenly turned the cor- 
ner to them a little girl of about eleven years old — a tall, deli- 
cate-looking child, who seemed equally to have outgrown her 
strength and her shabby little frock. . She darted toward 
Tom, who was standing a little way apart, with his back to 
her, then drew back with a quick, shy flush. 

*^0h! I thought it was Hugh," she began, then made an- 
other start to him: "and so it— isn't," for Tom turned his 
face at that moment. 

She shrunk back in painful confusion, standing there alone 
in her nervous bewilderment, until a young lady joined her — 
a small, gentle-looking girl, in a plain blue-gingham dress and 
unfeathered hat. She smiled as the child clung to her, 
noticing no one else; but Lord Leaholme glanced curiously at 
Bella. She had bent down her head, searching among the 
stones; Lydia looked constrained and uneasy. As he watched 
them, leather amused, he heard a glad, lowcry; and in a mo- 
ment he saw Hester Bruce stand before this quiet little 
stranger, take both her bands eagerly, and look down into her 
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face with an expFession which certainly he had never seen 
before in the tender, passionate eyes; 

** PoUie, PoUie!" cried the glad young voice, *'is it really 
you? Oh, Pollie, if you only knew how I have longed foi* 
you! How I have thought of you and loved you all these 
years! Kiss me of your own free will, like you used. You 
never in your life turned away from little Hessie. Kiss me." 

And Pollie Goldsmith raised her head and kissed her, just 
fts she had done when she used to take the little face she loved 
in her hands in those old times when it was she who had to 
stoop. 

** This is pleasant," said Hester, presently, with a long- 
drawn breath. " Bella, you did not know Pollie, did your" 

*' Who do you mean by Pollie?" asked Bella, without turn- 
ing. 

*' Oh! I forgot. I beg your pardon, Pollie, for being so 
heedless," said Hester, her face flushing brilliantly, but for 
Bella, not herself, however much she might pretend. " You 
and Bella had so many other friends," she explained turning 
to Lydia, with perfect composure, " that it is not surprising 
that one has not lived in your memory quite as she has lived 
in mine, I had no friend at school like Miss Goldsmith." 

Then the poor child turned again to Pollie, and tried to 
obliterate the memory of the distant bows with which Bella 
and Lydia had received her little speech, nervously wishing 
all the time that they had not come back, or that she had the 
right to introduce Pollie to the gentlemen. With her ready 
tact she talked on, while this ran in her head. 

"Is Mrs. Goldsmith here, Pollie?" 

^^ Yes, she and Aunt Phyllis are sitting on the beach with 
their books. I am going on a little farther with Tottie." 

" A little friend of yours, Pollie? Introduce me to her." 

" Tottie," said Pollie, gently laying her hand on the child's 
thin shoulder, " Miss Bruce wants to know your name. It is 
too long for me to say." 

" Tottie, "'answered the child, gravely, raising a pair of 
gerious dark eyes to Hester's face, "only it's really Henrietta 
Delahoyde." 

" That is very long," said Hester, shaking her head. " Mine 
is much shorter. It is only Hester Bruce, Have you ever 
heard it before?" 

^^ No, never, It is pretty." . . . ' ' ' . 
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^*If she is a T^ry old friend of yours, PoUie," said Hester 
making a very little emphasis on the "very old," though shL» 
looked wistfully into Pollie's face, " I am sony she has never 
heard my name from your dear lips." 

"Not a very old friend," said rollie, with an inexplicable 
blush; " I never knew Tottie until we came here a week ago. 
Did I, Tottie?" 

" No," answered the child, "nor Hugh." 

It was just then, as Pollie's nervous blush rose gradually 
again, that Lord Leaholme put aside a certain long thought 
that had been engrossing him while he watched the wondrous 
change which showed him Hester's face in a new light; and in 
the easy, chivalrous manner which sat so winningly upon him, 
stood beside Bella, and spoke to her in a low, courteous tone, 
which was plainly distinct to all. 

"Miss Lane, you are unkind to me not to introduce me to 
your old school-friend. We may surely set aside ceremony 
out here upon the rocks, and an old friend of yours will par- 
don this bold request of mine." 

To say that the rocks reeled under her, and that the earl 
seemed to her to be standing in the sky, would be but a faint 
description of the shock this speech gave Bella. That this 
girl in the dowdy hat and old-fashioned dress should be spoken 
of as an old friend of hers — should be spoken of so, too, by 
the very one in all the world whom she could last have wished 
to do it ! For her, Bella Lane, to be appealed to to do her h onor 
— appealed to even before that ridiculous child who had 
dragged this acquaintanceship to light — ^and to have her own 
falsehood brought back to her with such a home-thrust, from 
the very one for whose approval she had acted the falsehood, 
by passing this girl unrecognized Just before! 

These thoughts chased each other rapidly through Bella's 
brain, as she stood motionless, with an odd, hard stare on her 
face, the iBarl waiting. 

It only lasted a few moments, after all; then Bella thought 
it best to pocket her pride a minute in his presence, and she 
began the form whicn to some she would have repeated so 
proudly. 

" The Earl of Leaholme— Miss Goldsmith " 

She thought she could go no further, but a sudden 
thought struck her; a sudden change came into her voice. 
She would awe Pollie somewhat, and show her how far apart 
they really were. 
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"And this," she said, with a gay familiarity in her smile, 
and a playful touch on his arm, "is Miss Goldsmith, Lord 
Leaholme, to whom I used to say my lessons at sphool." 

Bella had never seen him bow as he bowed then, nor ever 
rememberd hearing the pleasant voice so courteous, or seeing 
the ready hand-shake so earnest. 

Hester drew back, marveling to hear him, and rejoicing in 
PoUie's answers, shy and timid though they were. 

" Miss Goldsmith," said Tom, following in his free, light 
way, the lead of Earl Leaholme, ''I saw you once in my 
grandmother's house when I was a boy. May I presume upon 
that introduction now?" 

And he, too, held his hand^~his soft, ringed hand — to this 
unfashionable girl. 

*' Are you going back. Miss Lane?" asked Leaholme. 

Perhaps he saw her sign to Lydia; perhaps he guessed the 
move would be desirable. 

" Yes, it is tiring here," said Bella, with an effort at being 
at her ease. " Come, Lydia." 

He joined them, to Bella's intense delight. Nothing could 
have pleased hermoi'e than showing her power of leading him 
-away. She was jubilant all the way home, and the rocks rang 
with her prolonged laughter. 

But if she imagined she had vexed the girls she left behind 
her, she was most lamentably mistaken. They felt tluit now, 
indeed, they could enjoy each other's sooioty, for Ilcster 
thought little of Tom's presence; and Pollie, iiifliionccd by 
her, talked as freely and easily as if they had boon alone. 
Presently little Tottie, with a glad exclamation, sprung to 
meet a young man who was advancing toward them — a young 
man of middle height, with a rather stern, thoughtful face, 
which struck you at once with its self-concentrated gravity, 
and won upon you imperceptibly by its earnestness and sim- 
plicity. 

*' Hugh," cried his little sister, "what a time you've been!" 

Walfang on, her hand in his, he halted beside Miss Gold- 
smith. 

'* Mrs. Goldsmith and Miss Eobarts have left their seats," 
he said, "and are gone to walk. They will look for you 
home at tea-time if — as you kindly promised — you stay with 
Tottie. Has she been troublesome?" 

Pollie very shyly and diffidently introduced this new-comer 
to Hester and Tom; and, a^ter talking together for a few 
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minutes, Tom asked him if he had been any farther round 
the point. 

" Not yet," he said — "not so far as this before to-day, as 
my little sister has not been able to climb about. Some are 
afraid of coming here at all, because it is covered at high 
water." 

" That will be some six hours hence," laughed Tom; *' but 
I want to know the meaning of a certain queer end of dam- 
aged rope dangling over the cliff. Will you come and see?" 

They walked away together. The little boys took Tottie 
off again to dive after some curiosity they saw in one of the 
little green pools that glittered among the rocks, and PoUie 
and Hester were left alone at last. 

"Mr. Delahoyde is a clergyman, Pollie?" questioned Hes- 
ter, her eyes following the two gentlemen. 

" Yes; we made acquaintance in the train. Mamma found 
out that he had been curate in the very parish where she and 
Aunt Phyllis were born. That seemed to be a sort of link 
between us. He has been obliged to give up his curacy now 
to bring his sister here. She has been very ill, and was 
ordered to the sea; so, as he could not get the holiday, he- 
was obliged to give up the appointment. Such a poor one it 
is, mamma says." 

" Has he another to go to?" 

" No; he will have to look out for one, I suppose. He has 
no one in the world belonging to him but this little sister, 
and he is so fond of her, so good to her." 

Something in Pollie's tone, some echo of the old tenderness 
which had been lavished on herself in the years gone by, 
broke the current of Hester's thoughts. 

" Dear, it is so good to see your face again, to have you 
here. Oh, Pollie, be my friend as you used. Never be cold 
and distant to me, for I am very lonely, and I will try to do 
what you teach me now, more than I used." 

The little governess looked up into the brave, beautiful 
face beside her, And the tears started at its sad, entreating 
gaze. Then she kissed it with a queer little hasty laugh. 

" Hessie, my little darling of the old times, you have no 
idea what old times those are, nor what and where these new 
times find us." 

" Do you feel them so changed, Pollie?" 

"Yes, the times." 

" And your heart?" 
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" My heart can never change in its old love for my favorite." 

'* And no friend will ever be to me what you nave been, 
and are, and are ffoing to be," said the girl, gently; "indeed, 
PoUie, I think I have no friend besides. May I come and see 
Mrs. Goldsmith?" 

" If you will, you will find she knows you very well," PoUie 
answered, gladly. 

" Thank you, Pollie, dear. That is like you. I only fear 
I shall be tempted to come too often. You must give me a 
gentle hint when that is the case. But, Pollie," she went on, 
after a pause, looking down curiously into her face, "you do 
not ask me anything. Ask me something — ^just that question 
about which you are " 

" I was pnly thinking, dear, about — Miss Lane." 

" Yes, I thought so. I will answer the question you were 
wondering over. No, I do not like her any better, and I can- 
not, though I try. Yes, I do try, indeed — indeed, Pollie, 
and I try never to say a rude or unkind word to her; for, oh, 
there is so much sorrow in one's life, it seems terrible to add 
to each other's! I always dread, Pollie, that what I have 
known, others have either known, too, or will have to know some 
day; so I try not to give even a little unnecessarily, else I am 
jnst as hasty and thoughtless as I used to be. Is it any won- 
der that I am perpetually afraid of myself?" 

" And your aunt?" asked Pollie, with a gentle kiss upon the 
childlike lace. 

"Oh! she — I do not know — I think she generally passes me 
by on the other, side — if you understand." 

" But Mr. Bruce?" began Pollie^ a little tremulously. 

*^ Uncle Alf is always very good to me, and very tender," 
she answered, not thinking at that moment of anything he 
could have been and was not. 

Pollie was silent, and Hester went on with a laugh: 

" And there is Tom, you mean to say. He is always pleas- 
ant — always as you have seen him now. When you have been 
with my cousin Tom for five minutes, you know him. I like 
Tom very much." 

"Yes, dear," Pollie replied, rather absently, "and the 
Earl of Leahblme? He is a friend of — ^your uncle's, I sup- 
pose?" 

"Yes; a friend of Uncle Alf's, and Bella's, and Mrs, 
Bruce's, and Tom's — oh, Tom tries to model himself on Lord 
licaholme— and he lives at Leaholme Castle, in Warwick- 
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sliiie, and at Wye Abbey, near us, where I have never been, 
and am never going." 

^^Whyr 

*^ Because I hate him.'^ 

'^ Hate him! Why?" 

*' Oh, Pollie, he is such a hypocrite!" 

^'A hypocrite! I am astonished. He is so very unlike 
that." 

^^Noj he does not show it very much in his face," assented 
Hester, in a ifeuppressed, angry voice, " nor in his words. But 
that makes it only all the worse." 

*' But how can that be, dear? I have never heard anything 
of the Earl of Leaholme but what has been noble and upright. 
By sight and hearsay, of course, we know him well in Bir- 
mingham." 

*' But you did not before he became Lord Leaholme.'" 

"No," said PoUie, slowly; "did you?" 

" Oh, don't let us talk of him," replied Hester, hurriedly. 
"Don't let him spoil everything for me, even this meeting 
with you, PoUie dear. Here they come." 



CHAPTEE XIL 

liUGH DELAHOYDE'S CHARGE. 

"Have you solved the mystery of the rope, Mr. B^la- 
hoyde?" asked Hester, with a bright smile for Pollie's friend. 

" We think it must have been fixed there to save some one 
caught by the tide in that little bay. Why it should have 
been fastened at the top, instead of held, I do not know; but 
so it is. Since then it has broken — ^woni out, probably — ^not 
very far from the top; at least, comparatively near it." 

"But. no one could possibly climb there," said Hester, 
opening her eyes very wide at the thought. 

"We have no idea what has been done. Miss Bruce; but, 
as far as I can judge, no one would attempt it now,^^ 

"The cliff seems almost perpendicular," said Tom, seating 
himself comfortably beside the. girls, "I should never have 
guessed any use for the rope, unless Mr. Delahoyde had sug- 
gested it." 

*^You will sit here, too, will you not, Mr. Delahoyde?" 
asked Hester, moving a little, that he might seat himself 
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comfortably on Pollie's side as Tom had done on hers, though 
he "was by no means so au fait at doing it. " I do not think 
that your sister and my cousins like to leave their* search yet. 
Is not it pleasant to see a child's thorough enjoyment of the 
sea? Your little friend will soon find her roses again, Pollie." 

*^Tes, I think so." 

*" Miss Goldsmith is herself helping to bring them back," 
eaid Hugh, glancing at her gratefully. " Tottie would have 
had but a dull time of it with me alone." 

*' I consider the waves the universal playfellows here," said 
Pollie. 

" Our boys are not content with them," said Tom; "they 
follow Hessie about like her shadows — people have two 
shadows, you know, according to Shakespeare." 

** We lodge with a Miss Shakespeare," said Pollie. 

*' Have you perched upon a branch of the poet's family 
tree then, Miss Goldsmith?" asked a pleasant voice beside 
her, as Lord Leah ol me slipped down coolly near Hester's feet. 

*' If so, it. is a grafted one, my lord," she said, with a quiet 
twinkle in her eyes; " a little twig which can have by nature 
no connection with the parent stem. She is the oddest little 
old woman I ever saw." 

** What does she do odd, Pollie?" asked Hester, 

"Everything," replied Pollie, her nen^ousness vanishing in 
the presence of these pleasant companions. '*It is a very 
small house, and has a very narrow stair case; but she thinks 
we lodgers ought never to tread on the carpet. Especially 
does she wage war against my poor little, unoffending dog." 

"That curly little fellow with the children?" asked Lea- 
holme, in a tone of ready interest. 

" Yes, my lord. That is my terrier Eoley, and he goes 
with me everywhere." 

" Pollie, do you really mean to say you go everywhere ?" in- 
quired Hester, with great astonishment in her eyebrows. 

" I mean that I take him with me whenever I do go any- 
where, which is very seldom indeed. But Miss Shakespetlre 
never sees us together without muttering audible complaints 
of * dogs and other messes.' Mamma and I and Aunt Phyllis 
are the* 'other messes,'" she continued, looking with delight 
into the amused faces round her. "When she first showed 
her strong objection to his stepping on the carpet, I ventured 
to tell her he had been accustomed to carpets, and appreciated 
^hem; but she would not listen, Tb^n I tried to effect a 
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compromise, and asked if he might sit with her down-stairs. 
* Not on any account/ she told me in a high scorn, *he was 
much too grand: for she had no parlor — no, nor no carpet on 
it!' " 

Hester's soft, musical laugh was not. the only one which 
greeted this speech of shy little Pollie's. 

" Are you lodging on the parade. Miss Goldsmith, and you, 
Mr. Delahoyde?" asked Tom. 

"No," answered 'Hugh, without any hesitation. "I am 
lodging in a small house in a small street of the town." 

"I think we all seem to prefer a ^lodging on the cold 
ground!'" said Leaholme, vexed at Tom's blunt question. 
*^ I hardly know what my rooms are like, though I could de- 
scribe to you many comfortable spots among the rocks. Miss 
Bruce, have you any definite idea about your * apartments?^ " 

" Only one," said Hester, readily taking his hint. "The 
window looks down upon a dusty square garden, belon^ng 
equally to us and our neighbors; and every night I see a light 
flitting about, and hear mysterious voices; and my spirit is 
vexed because I cannot find out the cause — whether they be- 
long to the next door or to the spirit- world." . 

" What does it seem like?" asked PoUie, laughing. 

"Exactly as if," replied Hester, lowering her voice to an 
awed whisper — "as if they murdered one of their lodgers 
every night, and buried the body by candlelight.'^ 

"I hope they will despatch the Berkeleys," put in Tom, 
laughing. " What a blessing for us that they have taken 
those rooms!" 

" And only this morning you said it was a bore, Tom." 

" But I did not know then the fate that awaited them," 
he said; "I was afraid we should have a month of their 
society." 

" Bella says they will impart a new spirit to the place,*'' 
said Hester, comically. 

" A party spirit, then; for there will be nothing now bufi 
parties forever." 

"I thought the night assemblies on the parade were the 
Aberswys parties," said Hugh; "surely they, with the dresses, 
and the band, and the promenading, must be the ,sea-side 
version of a party." 

" Oh, it is great fun," laughed Tom. " Hessie, you will 
walk with me again to-night, won't you?" 

*' I have given up that honor to Miss Berkeley," said Hea- 
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ter, demurely. "I am engaged to Miss Goldsmith. May I 
be, PoUie?'' 

Pollie blushed up to her hair. " I do not generally walk 
on the parade at night/' she said, slowly. " I — I do not cai-e 
about it." 

"Then we will walk somewhere else," answered Hester, 
readily; "anywhere you like, Pollie dear." 

" Oh, no! Please go as usual — with — your pa,rty." 

'* I am not always with my party," she said, seriously, ^^ as 
you see, Pollie." 

Pollie glanced across at Tom. 

"Oh! Hessie does not call me her party, I assure you. Miss 
Goldsmith," he said, merrily, shruggmg his shoulders. " She 
looks upon me as a kind of hanger-on. " 

Then Pollie glanced back almost unconsciously at Lord 
Leaholme. 

"I am a hanger-on-and-off, too. Miss Goldsmith," he said, 
^vely; "attaching myself to any party I find convenient. 
Eke the wise Vicar of Bray. If I ever join yours, shall you 
turn me away?" 

" I was thmking." said Pollie, raising rather a deprecating 
face to Hester, " that Miss Lane and Miss Dyott would be 
sure to " 

Impulsively Hester bent and left a quick, gentle kiss on the 
hesitating lips. 

" You think a great many things you ought not to think, 
httle Pollie. If you are going to avoid me, you will have to 
look for other lodgings, for I will make Miss Shakespeare's 
life a burden to her, with my invasions of her neat territory. 
I will dance up and down her never-to-be-spotted carpet, and 
make a hopeless climax to the other messes. " 

" You will not know where to come," said Pollie, laughing 
a httle. 

"Oh, trust me. Besides," she added, with the greatest 
nonchalance, " I know Mr. Delahoyde will tell me, if I ask 
him politely." 

" Yes," Hugh answered, " I would like to be the one to 
bring a further brightness to Mrs. Goldsmith's rooms." 

"Mr. Delahoyde, you have soon found out Miss Brace's 
character," said Tom, fondly touching the one long curl that 
hung upon her shoulder. 

"1 had a little help in making that discovery," answered 
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Hugh, while Hester shook away Tom's hand with an impa- 
tient flush. 

Just then the children came up, and they all turned home- 
ward together, still chatting and laughing merrily. When 
they had accomplished the difficult p^ again, and had left 
Boulder Point, they sat and rested once more, for it was hot 
and tiring among the rocks in the heat of the July day. A 
silver shimmer lay upon the sea, and the waves fell with a 
mellow plash upon the pebbles. They watched them i-ather 
silently, all quite still except the earl, who took up the little 
rounded stones that lay under his hand, and threw them into 
the water^ sometimes listlessly rolling them in close to his 
feet, sometimes carefully aiming one under the bending crest 
of an approaching wave, sometimes eagerly scattering a whole 
handful to disturb the sparkling surface, then stopping sud- 
denly and waiting, as a greater wave came on, rising and re- 
ceding in a high slope from the shore again. 

/'Lord Leaholme," cried Alfy, coming up with Tottie, 
*' will you let Miss Delahoyde come with us in our yacht some- 
times?'^' 

Hugh interposed nervously: but the earl laughed. 

"Do let her come, Mr. Delahoyde. I should like to see 
whether little girls or little boys are more easily frightened by 
rocking in the cradle of the deep." 

"We are not a bit frightened wow," said Alfy, encour- 
agingly; "shall you be?" 

"I think I might just at first, but not after," replied Tot- 
tie, in her quaint, old-fashioned way. 

" Especially if your brother will come too, to keep us steady, 
and if I promise to take great care of you." 

" Pray do not speak of this, my lord," began Hugh, anx- 
iously, f 

" Will you not allow us to have a sail together, then? And 
will you not lend me a helping hand? Come and see the 
yacht; it lies all ready." 

They walked away together, and Pollie's eyes followed them. 

"How kind it is of Earl Leaholme!" 

"How forbidding it is of Mr. Delahoyde to consent so read- 
ily to be made s-i-c-k — poorly!" laughed Hester. 

" He is very fond of sailing, I beUeve, and will think this 
a treat." •,.. 

"And Lord Leaholme will get a pleasant companion," 

^^But he could have so many." 
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"He could have Lydia and Bella any day, eh, H<«ssie?'* 
said Tom, with a little chuckle, ^^not to speak of others. 
Lord Leaholme is supposed to be the most valuable catch of 
the day, Miss Goldsmith." 
"Don't talk in that way, Tom," pleaded Hester. 
" I must instruct Miss Goldsmith in Herefordshire news. 
To continue. Miss Goldsmith, allow me to assure you there is 
not a girl in that county who would not do anything in a mild 
way to win the Earl of Leaholme and his estates." 

"In winning one she naturally wins all, Tom, so you need 
not be so circumstantial." 

"Hessie Bruce," he continued, "is the only exception to 
this rule (which includes my own sister, though I say it that 
ebouldn't) ; and it is well for her that it is so. There would 
be angry passions rising against her, if she ventured to look 
upon him with favor." 

" No wonder he is admired," assented PoUie, in her matter- 
of fact simplicity, "ho is so kind and considerate. Few in 
his station would have made Mr. Delahoyde feel at home as 
he has done, and been so pleasant and kind to me. There are 
many people, Hessie, aren't there? who can be gracious to the 
poor, never showing a vestige of pride to them: but very few 
are so bravely generous as to associate freely and kindly with 
those who, for aught they know, may presume upon the en- 
couragement given." 

"It seems a very despicable feeling," said Hester, slowly, 
"when we think how soon we must be made equal." 

"But it is a natural and general feeling, too," answered 
Pollie, " and excusable. No one ever invented a middle title 
to cross the gulf between patrician and plebeian." 

" Leaholme never makes any distinction of that sort," said 
Tom, warmly; "he is too high in every way for such a pride 
as that. Not because he is the first among us, the highest, 
richest, and most influential nobleman in his county, but be- 
cause he is — ^what, Hessie? Help me out." 
" Because he is inferior to all of them." 
Tom laughed, thinking she was joking. 
" Because — Miss Goldsmith, you know what I mean^—his 
pride is a sort of humble pride, if you understand. He does 
not need others to sustain him on his height, but, because he 
is there, he wants to stoop and sustain others, of course know- 
ing he himself cannot fall. I suppose," added- Tom, reflect- 
iTely, " that the Arundels of Wye are ^s old as the hills." 
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'^ Not (juite so everlasting, I hope." 

" Hessie, you are satirical to-day, dear," said Tom,^ smiling 
into her angry face; "you will not acknowledge any greatness 
in Leaholme. 

"Yes, I will," she said, carelessly, as she rose; "I acknow- 
ledge that he makes even Mr. Delahoyde look short. I know 
he makes you look both short and small, Tom; yet, you are 
not either, exactly. And you are a — a — better friend to me 
than he is." 

" Mr. Delahoyde must be more than middle height," said 
PoUie, looking at the two gentlemen as they advanced; "yet 
he does look insignificant now." 

" Not a bit," replied Hester, quickly; " only rather — frail, 
and — clerical." 

Pollie and Tom had to hide their laugh as best thev could. 

"Are you really going on the sea, then, Tottie?^' asked 
Hester, bending her sweet, bright face to look under the 
broad-brimmed hat. 

"Yes, really. Are gou going, too?" 

" No; I don't like the rocking." 

"Are you afraid?" 

"Yes, dear — of feeling giddy." 

"You do not look ill, like me," said the child; "does she 
Hugh?" 

"No, not at all like you, dear," said her brother, quietly. 

" Perhaps you will not look ill when you have been in the 
little ship," said Hester, gently taking Tottie's hand in hers, 
as they all walked on together. 

When they stood to separate, she bent and kissed one pale 
little cheek, as if it were the most natural thing in the world. 

"Shall I come for you when the sea is ready for us?" in- 
quired Leaholme, watching her curiously as she received Hes- 
ter's kiss. 

" I will be sure to be ready; and will you bring the pretty 
lady?" 

" No; you must come here again to see her," he said, flush- 
ing a little. 

" And when you come to see her, you will come to see me, 
too," whispered Hester, setting aside the praise to herself 
with a strange, wistful simplicity. 

" Hugh," said the child, as they sauntered down the hot, 
narrow streets, "isn't she a great deal prettier than Miss 
Cxoldsmithr . • 
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'^But yon like Miss Goldsmith, don't yon, Hngh?" 

" Conld I help liking her for her kindness to my little pet?** 

"The pretty lady was very kind to me, Hngh; she kissed 
me. Don't yon like her, too?" 

" The sweet sea-hreezes are kind to yon, too, dear, and kiss 
you," Hngh answered, softly touching one little cheek. *^ I 
like everything that brings the roses here; I may like both — 
in the sam^ way." 

" What were you saying then, Hngh?" 

"Nothing worth repeating, pet." 

"I wish she would come in the boat with us." 

" Tottie," said her brother, a little sternly, " you must not 
ask Miss Bruce to go with you an3rwhere. I fancy she would 
do it if you did; and it would not be right for you to ask. 
You and I must walk* together on our own quiet way. Do 
you understand me?" 

"Yes, quite," said the child, naturally accustomed to take 
up readily any wish of her brother's. ^' She is dijfferent from 
you and me, isn't she?" 

"Yes, pet," Hugh answered, more gently now, "and never 
let 'you and me ' forget that difference." 

Tottie did not quite understand the whole of his meaning, 
but she pon(Jered it in her mind, until they entered their 
small, stiff parlor, and she had taken her place sedately, 
standing before the big, bare tea-tray. Hugh, standing op- 
posite her, repeated clearly and gravely, a short, simple grace. 

"Are you ever so hungry agam to-day, Hugh?" asked Tot- 
tie, earnestly, as he spread the honey on her bread. 

"Ravenous; are yon, pet?" 

"Yes, Hugh; I always am here. The minute I go out I 
am hungry again." 

Her brother's smile had a touch of sadness in it as he passed 
her her plate. 

" Try that, and remember not to put any sugar in my tea, 
please." 

"Oh, I nearly forgot again!" And the tiny finger dived 
for the lump which lay at the bottom of the unfilled cup, in 
too much haste to recollect the existence of tongs. " You 
see, you used to like sugar till we came here, Hugh, and of 
course I forget such a funny fancy." 

" Of course you do, dear. Never mind; your memory will 
myx groW; like everything else about you," 
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*'My frocks grow very shoii, don't thejr, Hugh?" 

*' Or you grow very long. Which is it, I wonder? Will 
they untuck, or unhem, or something? Let me see." 

Gravely getting down from her seat, the child examined the 
turnings of the scanty linen skirt, Hugh anxiously looking 
over her; but neither of the two busy, serious eyes found any- 
superfluous material. 

*' No, there's nothing to come down, is there, Hugh? But 
oh, it doesn't matter a bit! Now your tea is getting cold." 

^^ We will not mind while this warm sun shines, Tottie,' 
said her brother, gently; "but, as the winter comes on, we 
must have the dresses longer, and bigger, and wider^ or fuller, 
or whatever you call it." 

" Thank you, Huch; but— can we afford it?" 

"Why not, pray? laughed Hugh, whose one ambition was 
to keep his poverty hidden from this little anxious, nervous 
child. " I should think we can, indeed." 

"And you'll have new warm coats?" 

" Yes, dear, exactly as many as I want. Now this is ready 
for you." 

"Oh! I have eaten all that, and you've never begun. 
Where is yours, Hugh?" 

" On my plate, you little mole." 

"Oh, Hugh, don't eat dry bread. . Why harven't you got 
butter or honey on it?" 

" I don't know how it is," mused Hugh, " but I have "taken 
a dislike to this butter — it is too sweet; more your sort of 
flavor; more for babies, you know. I think the bread is too 
good to be spoiled." 

"Then why don't you have honey, Hugh?" 

" It takes all the taste out of my tea. Is not it sad, pet, to 
have such a fidgety brother?" 

" I shall buy you a cake, to-mortow, Hugh. I have that 
fourpenny-piece you gave me." 

^- If you buy it you will have to eat it, little lady." 

" Do grown-up men never eat cakes, Hugh.^" 

"Never." 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

IN THE CROWD. 

In the fair, sweet summer evening the sea lay idly listening, 
and echoing, in soft, mellow, ripplmg notes, the music that 
trembled oyer it from the temporary gallery on its shore, 
where the bandsmen, in glittering uniform of blue and gold, 
amused the thousands who walked backward and forward be- 
low them; over whose lightest words the glamor of the music 
threw a charm all its own. A motley crowd it was; brilliant, 
lazy, happy. Thus upon the surface; below that as impene- 
trable as the sullen, fathomless sea itself. There is a great 
deal of gazing and criticizing countenanced at the sea-side, 
more so than in Hyde Park itself, hard as that may be to 
credit, on a May afternoon; but one group that night received 
and met the longest gazes and the freest criticisms of all. 

Sauntering, chatting, listening, the multitude passed and 
repassed. 

" Surely," decided an old lady in a Bath-chair, with a sta- 
tionary eye-glass on her thin, sharp nose, " that is tbe Earl of 
ieaholme; a very splendid-looking man, and worthy one of 
the oldest peerages in England. That little springy thing 
walking close to him must be Isabel Lane's daughter. I 
remember her mother, the laziest and handsomest flirt in 
liondon. Always one of your silent, quiet flirts was Isabel 
Paley." 

Still sauntering, chatting, listening, the crowd passed and 
repassed. 

^^ Those are the people I spoke to you about," said a girl's 
Toice from a cluster of young figures, " the people who have 
Ymteos House. Does not that girl with the beautiful hair 
look just like a picture?" 

" Eather vague, that," replied the young man spoken to. 
** I have seen every sort in a picture." 

*' The lady with the wavy, light hair must be engaged to 
the tall, handsome gentleman, as she always walks with him. 
Who is he, I wonder?" 

*' That is the Earl of Leaholme, little goose! Fancy not 
having picked that fact up yet!" 
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" Oh, is it? That other is a very nice-looking fellow, too, 
in his way, but nothing out of the common — the fair gentle- 
man in gray." 

Still sauntering, chatting, listening, the multitude passed 
and repassed; and presently there came lounging up a tall, 
indolent-looking gentleman of five or six and forty, with a 
lined, hard face, a long, red mustache, and whiskers (rather 
less red), hanging in a point down each shoulder like the ends 
of an unfastened comforter. 

^' By Jove!" he muttered to himself, with his cigar between 
his teeth, and an almost imperceptible start aud turn, *Mt 
strikes me that life at the sea-side is composed of awkward 
encounters. Meeting that girl this morning put me out 
ridiculously. What on earth is she doing here? She ought 
not to be able to figure here in the season. Then, after that, 
to find out that Leaholme was at the hotel. And as if that 
were not enough, to see him now with the very lady whom I 
have been trying to follow all day. Confound him, how I de- 
test him! — more than ever to-night. Is she anything to him, 
I wonder, or is the other idea possible? Maybe, for she is 
certainly with the Bruces. Ah! there comes Miss Berkeley. 
I am not inclined to join you yet, my dear young lady. I 
cannot raise my mind to the altitude of your tastes and ideas 
just yet. I must therefore turn aside in time." 

Turning aside in time brought him face to face with another 
group — a quiet and unfashionable one; yet it occasioned him 
a start, which he cleverly hid as he made a path for himself 
in the crowd. 

"That was entertaining," he muttered, a sinister smile 
raising the heavy mustache; " but here is my reward. I must 
have another look. I do not believe I ever saw a face so win- 
ning in all my life. It is an unexpected treat to come across 
anything so fresh and beautiful; an undeserved one, too, I 
have no doubt. I shall be obliged, after all, to renew my old 
acquaintanceship with Leaholme. I would do anything to 
get a good look into those glorious eyes. What a quiet grace 
there is about her! That's" a weak lad walking beside her — 
spoony, too; hoth facts patent in his faoe. He would be 
Bruce's step-son, I take it; so he will be the fellow for me to 
cultivate. Leaholme does not seem spoony; he never did take 
much to the sex, except in a sort of general way; always had 
odd notions about women — notions that would plague me 
sorely. I hope he keeps them now; I would rather he was 
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not in the field against me. I must do it, I suppose, though 
it goes rather agamst the grain to renew that friendship whieli 
was so remarkably ardent between us, and was cemented so 
amiably by that little affair in the jungle. Pshaw! any man 
would have done what he did. I see no cause to grovel be- 
fore him for that. I would not go near him if I thought the 
Berkeleys would introduce me to her; but the fair Marian 
would not relish being asked to introduce me to a more at- 
tractive girl. So I will not vex her, but manage as I can, and 
make use of his lordship if I must. It is a very curious 
thing," ruminated Sir Randall Piatt, swinging his cane lazily, 
"how one slight fact can change the whole bearing of a case. 
Now Leaholme, being of my own sex, sinks immeasurably in 
my esteem by being supposed to be a fine-looking, handsome 
fellow; while the other, being a woman, seems worthy of all 
admiration because she is lovely and attractive. Odd things 
we men are in our reasonings." 

And Sir Randal, stopping a fi'iend at that moment, slapped 
him on the shoulder with a harsh and ugly laugh, which had 
more to do with the late thought than the present encounter; 
and which struck discordantly on Hester's ear as she passed. 

"A note out of tune," she said to Tom. 

" Was it, dear? I did not detect it. I like the band." 

" So do I. It was not in the band. Stand here a moment, 
Tom, while I forget it." 

"How lazy you two are!" exclaimed Bella, impatiently, 
fearing the others were about to stop too. "It is awfully 
stupid to stand all the while. Lord Leaholme, do let us go 
on." 

** I should like to walk on, too," began Lydia. " Will you 
come, Tom?" 

" If Hessie "* 

But Hester interrupted him, wilfully misunderstanding. 

"No, indeed, I do not mind being left. I shall like to 
rest quietly here a little, while you go. 

Tom raised his eyebrows behind Lydia, but walked on be- 
side her. 

Presently Hester, looking thoughtfully among the faces in 
ihe crowd, caught sight of one sne knew, not in the crowd 
exactly, but passing it on the other side. She crossed toward 
it quickly. 

"At last!" she said, joyfully slipping her hand through 
PoUie's arm; "you must have avoided me all the evening, 
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for I have hunted you everywhere. Even my little new friend 
never came within sight," she went on, as sh^ greeted Tottie 
Delahoyde with a highly injured expression. 

No one denied the avoidance, or explained its motive; and 
poor little Hester, in her humility and loneliness, misunder- 
stood the silence. But she let no one guess the pain this gave 
her, while they watched her bright, glad greeting to Mrs. 
Goldsmith; nor how difficult it was to speak the genial words, 
with those unshed tears rising in her throat and eyes. 

" Mrs. Goldsmith, do you know that PoUie requires such 
ceremonious observances from me because we are in a fashion- 
able place, that she does not allow me to come and call on 
you until I can find out what is considered the most aristo- 
cratic hour in Aberswys. Under those circumstances, and 
without a dog, do you think Miss Shakespeare will a^mit 
me?" 

Mrs. Goldsmith, a stout, pleasant, warm-hearted old lady^ 
looked at her with a little bewildered smile, wondering at the 
quaint familiarity and the shy deference. But it was a smile, 
and a pleasant, appreciating one, too; and the youn^ heart, 
that was craving for love and sympathy acknowledged it in a 
moment with a joyful beating. 

*^ If I could have my own way," Hester resumed, with a 
stern glance down at Pollie, " I should have popped on you at 
some odd times now and then when I felt Shakespearean; and 
I should have made myself out to be an old friend of Pollie'ei 
happier with her than I have been for a long, longtime. 
But she will not let me, Mrs. Goldsmith; she says I must 
come formally, bringing a card-case and all complete." 

Mrs. Goldsmith's face was a picture of amusement, as she 
touched Hester's glove with one warm, soft han^J, in which 
there seemed to be no such thing as bone. 

^^ Never mind Pollie, Miss Bruce; she is full of whims and 
fancies. Come just once and try her; come as you spoke of 
coming. " 

^' With my card-case?" 

'^No; as you said you should like to come. You will soon 
be able to judge how Pollie likes it. My dear, I think there 
is nothing in the world would give her more pleasure thsiA 
such a visit from the favorite, of whom she has told me so 
much that I feel as if I knew and loved her, too." 

^^ There, little Miss Pollie," said Hester, bending to her u 
pair of laughing eyes, in which the tears seemed very neai 
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the surface. "Now, I hope you feel discomfited. I am in- 
vited by the mistress of the house. If you object, you will 
have to take refuge with Eoley in that parlor which does not- 
exist, and on which there is at present no carpet. May I 
come to tea to-morrow?" 

Pollie laughed happily as she arranged it. 

"1 hope I shall not bore you by joinmg you too often," Hes- 
ter continued, with a change in her voice. "I may so easily 
do it, seeing that those hours will be the brightest bits of my 
Aberswys time." 

"Miss Brace, this is Aunt Phyllis," said Polhe, with great 
shyness, as a tiny old lady with bright pink in her bonnet- 
cap, and a young, cheerful face, which almost made the crisp 
gray curl on each cheek look out of character, came up to 
them with Mr. Delahoyde. " Miss Hobarts I ought to say, I 
suppose. " 

Miss Kobarts stared rather curiously at the beautiful girl 
who seemed to be so friendly with rollie; then blushea a 
rosy, wintry blush when she found herself chatting away quite 
easily and comfortable with her; even beginning to fancy 
they must have known each other for some tjme. 

"Come, Tottie," said Hugh, quietly, "say good-night." 

"Oh, no," began Miss Eobarts, eagerly, "I have selfishly 
kept you to myself all this time, Mr. Delahoyde. Do give 
Tottie the enjoyment of the band with you a little now." 

" She has been enioying it all the evening. Miss Robarts," 
lie said, flushing oddly as he watched his little sister talking 
to Hester — a smile of pleasure on the pinched, white face as 
the child gazed up with that nameless fascination which chil- 
dren always feel for a face that is beautiful with tenderness 
and love. 

" Phyllis cannot appreciate the' music unless she is close to 
it," said Mrs. Goldsmith to Hester, "so Mr. Delahoyde has 
been taking care of her there near the orchestra. Pollie and 
I prefer it at a little distance. " 

"At a great distance, I think, Mrs. Goldsmith, considering 
how far my eyes have traveled in vain to-night. Where have 
you been all the evening?" 

" Most of the time sitting on the beach under the wall." 

" That was why I could not find you. Now, Mr. Dela- 
hoyde, please persuade them to come and show this retired 
spot to you and me, that we may be able to find them woth^r 
trae, I beliey^ Tottie knows it, too," 
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His whole face brightened at her thoughtful way of includ- 
ing them, and they turned together, strolling past the loiter- 
ers on the Parade. On their way back they took possession 
of a vacant seat in a quiet part; and here, half an hour after- 
ward. Lord Lealiolme came up to them, with Bella on his 
arm, Tom and Lydia following lazily. Without taking her 
hand away, Bella stood opposite Hester, ignoring the presence 
of any one else save Pollie, to whom she bowed distantly. 
She had stopped because he did. She bowed to Pollie because 
he shook hands; but she felt that even that concession was a 
most condescending one on her part, made up to her slightly 
by the spice of enjoyment with which she felt how these dull 
friends of Hester's must be dazzled by the little lady in blue 
silk and white festooned over it, whose attendant knight was 
an earl, and who looked so thoroughly at her ease beside him! 
Surely they must feel their own dowdiness and insignificance. 
Bella's lips wore a complacent smile as this thou^t shaped 
itself to her pleasantly. She stood toying with her delicate 
white silk parasol; cold and stiff in spite of her smile; her 
eyes rising and falling ceaselessly; her ribbons fluttering even 
in the soft, still summer air; no repose within a yard of her. 

"You do not enjoy the band a bit," she said, pettishly; 
"it is quite wasted on you, Hessie." 

" We do not all of us enjoy in quite the same way, perhaps/' 
answered Hester, quietly. 

" I should not like to do so in the way you do, when you 
enjoy — as you told me last night — staring about you in the 
crowd." 

"Yes, and so I do." 

Bella laughed. 

"a nice taste, surely." . 

" Pray what do you enjoy, then, Bella, all the hours you 
walk up and down there?" inquired Tom, rather angrily. 

" Why, the beautiful evening, of course, and the music — 
when they play anything pretty — and hearing talk." 

"Your own?" 

" Certainly not," she answered, with a smiling glance up at 
Lord Leaholme, who had turned a little aside, and was making 
an appointment with Tottie. 

" I envy you, my lord," said Tom, laudiing. "Your dis- 
course rivals all the charms which poor, deluded Hessie is sup- 
pOkSe(i to be capable of finding fill along this gpa^t/' 
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'* Is that * Lebewohl of Proch's ' — so much mellower from 
here than from where we have been — included, Lane?" 

"I am glad you think it mellower here. Bella thinks we 
can hear and see nothing from here." 

" I was not speaking of that," said Bella, vexed, "but of 
Hessie's ludicrous taste. Did you hear it. Lord Leaholme.^" 

"No; I did not, indeed." 

^'She actually enjoys staring about her in the crowd as 
much as anything in the world. ' 

" Hold hard, Bella," laughed Tom. " She never said that." 

" She did; did she not, Lydia?" 

*'I did not hear, but I do not .enjoy it," answered Lydia, 
delighted at being able to indorse even an implied opinion of 
Bella's. 

"I forget whether I said that, but I do enjoy it," said 
Hester, quietly, " particularly at night, unromantic and tiring 
as you may think it. It is intense enjoyment to me to weave 
out stories of my own about the faces that I meet; to guess 
what joys may be coming for them, what heart-burnings 
passed. To make pictures of the separate groups, and wonder 
now differently these groups will be clustered m a little time 
— in the very next summer, perhaps. To guess to whom 
this sea-side life is fresh and new, and to whom it is a weary- 
ing old routine. Sometimes," continued Hester, flushing a 
little, " I see a short, bright, sudden poem acted under my 
very eyes. Don't laugh, Tom; you cannot understand, I 
dare say, how this can be one of my enjoyments; but it is, 
and always has been since — since the lives of others have had 
more interest in them than my own." 

" I hope that has never been," began Tom, anxiously; but 
she avoided his glance, and pointed out to sea, with a laugh 
that had a low rmg of pain in it. 

"How ghost-like the little white boats look out there!" 
" Much prettier, don't you think, than they look in full 
daylight?" said Pollie, shyly breaking her silence. 

" ^ As idle as a painted ship upon a painted ocean,'" said 
Tom, " and I think that's about the most painfully motion- 
less idea possible." 

" They have a dream-like, unreal look, which painted ships 
oould never have, I think," said Hugh. 

" Yet there is a thorough reality in them, too," answered 
Tjeaholfne, thoughtfully, "like haunting memories that have 
no longer power to pain or please." 
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'^ Haunting memories have always power to pain or please/* 
They must have/' said Hester, impetuously. 

*' Not always," he answered, calmly. " I hope to prove 
w>me day that even bitter memories may lose their sting." 

" To whom do you hope to prove this?" 

They all looked wonderingly at her as she asked this ques- 
tion, with a passionate eagerness in her low voice; but he only 
answered, a little sadly: 

^' To myself, Miss Bruce." 

She rose with a look of relief, and gradually the others fol- 
lowed her example; all, except the two old ladies, grouping 
yiear the rails of the parade^ and lookmg over the sea as the 
twilight closed in softly and lingeringly. Such a calm and 
cloudless night it was, that they could not help but feel the 
calm in their own hearts. 

**Lord Leaholme," presently broke in Bella, whose eyes 
and ears were wandering, ** is tnis gentleman who is commg 
toward us a friend of yours?" 

They turned to look simultaneously, and over one or two of 
the faces an odd look passed. Long afterward Hester remem- 
bered the strange peace that had been around them all/ deep- 
ening with their quiet, thoughtful words, when this man 
came among them. 

^^No, no friend of mine. Miss' Lane," replied Leaholme, in 
H proud, quiet tone; *^but I know him." 

*' I say, Leaholme," whispered Tom, "is not this Sir Ran- 
cfal Piatt? Berkeley showed him to me from their windows. 
Introduce me, will you?" 

"No," answered the earl, )a puzzled frown upon his face as 
he looked quickly from Sir Eandal to where Hester and Pol- 
]ie stood close together. 



CHAPTEK XIV. 

CRAFT AKD COURAGE. 

"PoLLiE," whispered Hester, eagerly, "what is the mat- 
ter? Do you know this ugly gentleman?" 

"/know him!" laughed Poflie, with her eyes upon the ad- 
vancing figure. " Why, and how, and where should I have 
met Sir Randal Piatt, as Mr. Lane calls him?" 

Hester, looking curiously into the gentle, smiling face, saw 
5hat the smile and ignorance were acted, but she only said; 
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" I am always having fancies that turn out unreal." 

And her eyes followed Sir Eandal, as he came up with 
extended hand. 

^' Leaholme, I am very glad to see you here. This is tlie 
meeting, not of, but by, the waters. I thought I recognized 
you in the distance," he went on, as Leaholme merely touched 
the open, plausible hand, " and I hastened to you at once. I 
hope 1 may be pardoned for intruding on your gay party. I 
am here alone, pitifully alone, and this contrast strikes me 
forlornly. 

" I am heilB alone, too," answered the earl, with a strange^ 
cold emphasis, "and staying at the Queen's." 

'* Hush, Leaholme; refram from falsehood, whatever you 
do. In the presence of ladies, too — themselves the very em- 
bodiment of truth. " 

It seemed to Tom well that the ladies were present, else he 
fancied the baronet's impertinence might have received u 
check he would not have relished. 

Of this Sir Randal saw nothing; he w^as looking across the 
group to where Hester and Pollie stood, with a look half of 
anger, half of eager admiration. ** There is only one wav in 
■which you can do penance for your falsehood, Leaholme, ' he 
said, airily. " Come, take pity on me." 

*' After the falsehood, you shall show me the penance," re- 
plied the earl, haughtily, " and I will perform it. Mrs. Gold- 
smith," he went on advancing to where she sat, " may I see 
you home to-night, as Mr. Delahoyde is gone?" 

*'But," began Mrs. Goldsmith, "what will Miss Lane and 
Miss Dyott, and " 

He interrupted her there very suddenly, though his words 
were cool. " They have a gentleman at their seiTice. I am 
entirely at yours." 

A pleased smile broke upon Hester's face, and Pollie saw it; 
when she bid her good-ni^ht. 

" You think this is all his thoughts for us," she whispered, 
" but it is for you as well; he is wise and kind to avoid you 
when that bad man hovers near him." 

"It is done for your sake, I think, Pollie," she answered^ 
tenderly, "though, indeed, I don't see why." - 

"Just to give us a protector when we have really none. 
Aiid such a one as — that man himself dare not take liberties 
with. And — to keep away from you. Do not ask me toN 
night why I am so glad of this." . 
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^' Never, Pollie/' was the earnest answer, '*and I will 
respect his care for you — even his." 

" As you will for yourself, dear, some day. Hessie," she 
whispered, eagerly, as Hester turned on her heel in sudden 
impatience, '^ do not look at Sir Eandal. I cannot bear to see 
him watch you." 

"Now, Miss Goldsmith," broke in Lord Leaholme's voice, 
"we are only waiting for you." 

" I am coming to tea to-morrow, am I not, Mrs. Gold- 
smith?" asked Hester, as she held her hand before they 
parted; " but I forgot to ask at what time." 

" We always drink tea at five," said Mrs. Goldsmith, smil- 
ing and pleased. 

" Most unfashionable hours we keep," added Aunt Phyllis, 
briskly, "do we not. Miss Bruce?" 

There was a slight movement in the group, and Sir Eandal 
Piatt stood bare-headed beside Hester. 

"Have I the great pleasure of addressing Miss Hester 
Bruce?" 

Hester started as she answered. 

" This is the pleasure I have been seeking. My uncle. 
Colonel Piatt, wished me to see you during my stay in 
England." 

"Are you Nellie Piatt's cousin?" she asked, with more 
geniality in the question, Leaholme noticed, than she had 
ever shown him through all their months of intercourse. 

" I am,- indeed, and I have a message for you from Nellie 
herself." 

' "I am glad of that," she answered, simply. "Give it to 
me now, please." 

" Pardon me just at presept. Miss Bruce. It is not a pub- 
lic message. If I may have the honor of walking home with 
you " 

" Though Lord Leaholme is kind enough to take you home, 
Miss Goldsmith, he cannot enjoy being kept waiting while 
you stare at Hessie," said Bella, below her breath, as her tem- 
per gradually got the better of her — or rather the worse. 

"Come with us, Hessie," pleaded Pollie, never heeding 
Bella, and drctpping unconsciously, in her earnestness, into 
the old pet name. "Oh, my dear, come with us — and Earl 
Leaholme." 

Spite of the earnestness in Pollie's face, Hester shook hei 
head with a careless smile* 
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'^ An odd guardianship yonra would be, Miss Goldsmith/^ 
muttered Bella, in the same tone, " judging from your T©ry 
tinlady-like excitement. We are not accustomed to such pub- 
lic demonstrations." 

With a burning flush upon her face, Pollie turned away; 
but now Hester followed her instantly. 

*^I am coming wjth you," she said, in a low, pained voice. 

She gave Sir Randal a grave little bow, then walked on be- 
eide Pollie. 

" Do not let Bella's words hurt you," she began, entreat- 

" They hurt me more when I hear them addressed to you," 
answered Pollie. "I have my mother and Aunt Phyllis, but 
you — oh, my dear, you are lonely enough without that!" 

" Oh, they are not badwhen you have been with her a good 
while," replied Hester, the tears starting in the gathering 
darkness, '' and they don't mean much when you come to 
look into them." 

But Pollie not being able to come to look into them just 
then, and neither of the girls wishing to brin^ back the con- 
versation to its broken beginning, they walked m silence down 
the lighted streets, thinking busily. 

At last they stopped before a green door in a queer old street 
at the other end of the town. 

" If you are going in. Miss Bruce," said Leaholme, reading 
something of the thoughts that were at work in the troubled 
little head, "I will call at Ymteos House, and ask Tom to 
call for you at any time you like." 

"Why?" she asked, almost fiercely, because it was the very 
thing she wished he would do, yet could not ask him. 

'^Then will you come back with me?'' 

'* Why not, as we are both going the same way?" 

So they walked away side by side, but as far apart as Hester 
could manage it; farther apart than Bella had ever managed 
it in all her life. Hester was silent with a most careless 
silence; looking about her at anything in the slightest degree 
interesting which she could find, stopping at the shop-windows 
now and then, and starting off again suddenly; her eyes never 
grew a shade less thoughtless, never lost their look of utter 
insouciance, 

Leaholme w«;<^ silent with a careless-seeming silence, too. 
No change ii^on his face told of the grieved and mortified 
feeling which grew to real pain as he felt that she would i^ot 
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have been beside him at all, even in this thorou^ indiffer- 
nnce, nnless it had been to please some one else. Then/as he 
^•'bought of the tenderness and love he had seen on her face 
when she spoke to f ollie, his heart grew wild with longing. 
Yet he was silent — with a careless-seeming silence, too. 

They were turning from the lighted streets to the more dim 
pnd silent walk in front of the houses on the parade, when a 
L'udden irrepressible smile shone in his eyes; a smile that had 
more tenderness in it than the voice showed, as he spoke 
iXown to his nonchalant little companion. 

"You and I are a sociable pair. Miss Bruce, are we not?" 

"Not very." 

" But quite enough so, as far as your wishes are concerned. 
Why did you not finish the thought aloud?" 

"There seems no need," said Hester, quickly; "my 
itioughts seem to be understood and spoken for me." 

" Sometimes only. Sometimes they are understood aiid 
wot spoken; sometimes they are not even understood." 

" If you are so accustomed to read the thoughts of others, 
Lord Leaholme, tell me what prompted Miss Goldsmith to 
beg me to go with her to-night." 

" I only cared to read " he corrected himself suddenly. 

"^It was, I think, just one half of the thought which 
prompted me to go with her." 

"I know what that was," said Hester, glancing up; "you 
k^aw that she knew, and would avoid. Sir Randal Piatt, and 
)'ou tried to prevent the possibility of his— teasing her." 

"That was the half which was not hers. Miss Bruce." 

" Tell me the other half." 

He laughed low, and rather sarcastically. 

" You never tell me a single thought or fancy of your own. 
You never speak to me except unwittingly, or to please others; 
jet, at your simple request, I am to show you the inmost 
thoughts of my heart. I have humbled myself already. 
Heaven knows! but — your laugh would jar upon me this fair, 
quiet night." 

Hester did not answer, and in a few minutes they reached 
the door of Yrnteos House, where Tom lounged on the step, 
smoking, and Bella knelt at the open window above. 

"Come up-stairs, Lord Leaholme," she called down; "we 
are waiting tea for you — and Hessie. " v 

"Not to-night, tnank you^ Miss Lane," he answered, hold- 
ing out his hand to Hester, 
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''Oil yes, you must. Mamma will take no denial, so I see 
t shall have to come down to fetch you. I want to ask yoit 
lots of things about your friend, Sir Randal Piatt. Do you 
know he toould walk lEiotne with us, and was so polite." 

** Naturally, Miss Lane; but I have nothing to tell you 
Tabout him." 

The words were eajni and commonplace; but Hester noticed^ 
as he stood where^he hall li^ht fell upon him, that his lips 
were pressed together under the dark mustache. 

" How came Sir Randal to walk with you. Lane?" he asked. 

^^I cannot say exactly how it came about," replied Tom, 
cheerfully; " he turned with us in the most natural manner 
possible, and began asking me if I was a relation to Lane of 
the Guards. There might have been a dozen Lanes in the 
Guards, for what I know; but Bella was all eagerness to know 
who Lane pf the Guards was. I asked if he were one of the 
celebrated Devonshire Lanes, but he would not notice me or 
my remarks, so long as he and Bella were discovering relation 

ships. He flattered her, and she seemed to Oh, here sho 

is. You enjoyed it, didn't you, Bella? And, I believe, be. 
fore they were content, they had proved us first cousins to 
Park Lane." 

" I will tell you all about it if you will come in. Lord Lea^ 
holme," pleaded Bella, seeing nothing of the angry darkening 
of his eyes. " Come, tea is waiting." 

" Yet / cannot — though the temptation you hold out in 
great." 

Looking up to find Hester's gaze curiously fixed upon hia 
vexed face, he changed his tone easily, and stood there for a 
few minutes, jesting with them all before he said good-night. 

Then he walked quickly into the hotel, shut the door cf hLj 
own room, and sat down on a low easy-chair in front of the 
open window. Lying back, with the lamp-light from with- 
out playing on his troubled face, he thought out his own sad 
thoughts to the monotonous plash of the water on the beach. 
When, some time afterward, he rose and rang the bell, the 
thoughts were no pleasanter or clearer. 

*' ft is too late to prevent it now " — so they ended — " he has 
made a footing for himself, and will not lose it. Oh, my 
cherished child, my little queen! I cannot prevent it without 
the right which you will never give me; but I will try, as well 
as I can, to guard Tom from the lessons he will teach him. 
If it is for your sake, my best beloved, God pardon me that I 
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do not act from liigher motives. Perhaj)S presently/' ho 
added, laying his hand a -moment on his forehead and push- 
ing the hair from his anxious face, " the higher motive will 
grow from the hopelessness and, anguish of the other, and 
then there will be a rest of some kind; there must be." 

" Brandt, take that card of mine and find out Sir Bandal 
Piatt. I should like to see him here to-night." 

Sir Randal Piatt had naturally a heavy, swaggering gait; 
but to-night, in contrast to the firm, light step that paced the 
room, it had a cringing in its heaviness and an effort in its 
swagger. He had naturally a bold smile upon his sinister 
and deep-lined face; but to-night, in contrast to the face that 
was so calm and fearless in its pride, it had a shadow of base 
fear upon it. 

When the interview was over. Sir Randal hesitated a 
minute with the handle of the door in his hand. 

'* That is all vou have to say, I presume?" 

" That is all,'' answered the earl, without pausing in his 
slow walk to and fro. 

^' You do not even feel it necessary to confide to me the real 
motive of your interest in these pople?" he asked, with the 
sinister curve of his long mustacne. 

''No, not at all." 

" And you fancy, perhaps, that I do not see it?" 

"I fancy even that," answered Leaholme, quietly. "Our 
interview need not be lengthened." 

^' Do you intend to show your teeth to me in their presence?'* 

^' Decidedly, if I feel inclined to smile. Have you more to 
say, sir?" 

"Yes, one thing. We are gentlemen, both of us. You 
will not forget that, my lord?" 

" I hope you will never tempt me to do so," he said, with 
a quick flash in his eyes. 

" And we meet in public as friends?" 

" We meet as we have met a dozen times before. You 
surely can understand that, Sir Randal." 

" Why do you not own what game you are playing. Lea- 
holme?" began the baronet, with a sudden, insinuating smile. 
" Come, own it now. I acknowledge beforehand that all is 
fair in love. See, I await your confession." 

" If you wait," said the earl, stopping a moment before Sir 
Randal, "to hear me confess myself an accepted suitor foi 
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the hand of Miss Lane, you may at once make up your mind 
to stay in that spot for twenty years to come." 

Sir Eandal laughed, a little encouraged. 

" I never guessed that at all. I spoke of some one else.'* 

*' Excuse me, you spoke of no one at all." 

"Well, I meant her cousin." 

" I see. Then, if you wait to hear me confess myself an 
accepted suitor for the hand of Miss Bruce, you may make up 
your mind to a stay of twice twenty years." 

" Indeed! Well, I will not deny that I am glad to hear 
it. I had fancied her a girl likely to win even the tardy 
admiration of my Lord Leaholme. " 

A weary look of pain stole into Leaholme's eyes; but his 
voice was very calm, very grave. 

" As I told you when you first came in, I do not conde- 
scend to ask your projects. If you forget yourself as you have 
done before, I shall act instead of talk. What I told you 
besides, I trust you will remember. Good-night." 

" If young Lane is not able to take care of nimself, he is a 
fool," blurted out Sir Eandal, before he opened the door. 

His companion took no heed of this remark, once more re- 
guming his measured walk up and down the room. 

"And if Miss Bruce is not able to take care of herself," he 
went on, exasperated at the contemptuous silence, " she — as 
a girl — ^is all the more natural and irresistible; and my ex- 
perience shall be at her service." 

Leaholme's white face was turned away, and no quicken- 
ing or hesitation in the quiet step told of the passion boiling 
within. 

^* I do not fear your lordship," Sir Eandal continued, look-, 
ing at him with a glance that was bold, if not quite fearless. 
"If it is to be war between us, why all is fair in that, you 
know, as well as in love; and I stand as good a chance as you 
do. Bon soirP^ 



CHAPTEE XV. 

ACROSS THE LINE OF LIGHT. 

It must have been the verv oldest street in that very old 
Welsh town, Hester thought, looking with inquiring glances 
along its rows of small, irregular white houses, and crooked, 
dusty elms planted along the edge of each foot-path. 
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" I feel almost sure I shall know the door at which we 
stopped and said good-bve last night; yet how can one be 
quite sure, with nothipg to guide one but an uncertain mem- 
ory?" 

. As she stood gazing around her doubtfully, Sir Eandal 
Piatt, who had lam in wait for this opportunity ever since he 
had imagined she could keep the engagement he had over- 
heard, emerged leisurely from the doorway of a small hotel 
on that side of the street, and came up to her with a quiet, 
respectful bow. Seasoned man of the world as he was, clever, 
unscrupulous master in the art of flattery and address, there 
was something in Hester^s face, under and beyond its radiant 
beauty — some rare power not often seen upon so bright and 
young a face — which held Sir EandaFs glib tongue and eager 
feet in check; yet made him withal bent upon winning now 
as he had never been before. 

He walked beside her, loitering more and more, and forcing 
her to do so too, making the most commonplace speeches with 
a look and manner which had been found irresistible with 
older heads than Hester's; a look and manner which would 
convey the fact that there was no one else living just then in 
Sir Randal's world. 

*^ You said you had a message for me from Ella," said Hes- 
ter at last, interrupting him quietly. 

" Indeed I had," he answered, trying to recollect what he 
had decided on as the best invention. " She wants to know 
if you would go over to Paris to see her, on her return in the 
course of next spring?" 

** Does she?" asked Hester, tummg a rather surprised pair 
of eyes to him. " She tells me in her letters that she will not 
return for another year; and that Colonel and Mrs. Piatt are 
etaying that time abroad for the benefit of the children." 

'^ But they will be in Paris in the spring. Miss Bruce," he 
said, unmoved; ^'and, indeed, if you promised to go, they 
would, I am sure — indeed, I know — they would " 

Hester cruelly left his false speech to be finished by a cough 
and a stammer. Then a cutting silence followed. 

As they halted at the door which Hester had at last fixed 
upon, Lord Leaholme cantered down the street, ^'ust raising 
his hat as he passed where they stood in the act of saying 
good-bye. Hester looked after hjm, but with an indifference 
which charmed Sir Bandall as he watched her. 
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''Poor Leaholme rides , well," he said, in that particular 
fone which can make a word of praise do more harm than 
half a dozen words of blame, ^'much better than your cousin 
#loe8. Yet Mr. Lane is a brave } oung fellow, where Leaholme 
?B an abject coward. I do not know why I should mind it," 
)^e added, gayly, as Hester seemed inclined to dart in, *'be- 
fause I am perfectly competent to take care of myself; but I 
i hmk I should not have chosen this time to be in Aberswys if I 
>.ad known he was here; even though there are so much beauty 
ond brightness in Aberswys now. But the fact is, there is 
something in the falseness of Leaholme's double character 
which — which angers me in spite of myself, and — pardon — 
cue word. Miss Bruce; I do not think it is wise to encourage 
j\n intimacy between Leaholme and your cousin." 

*'Hiss Lane?" asked Hester, provokingly. 

'^No; I speak of her brother. He is a sociable, genial 
T oung fellow, and— I speak to you in perfect confidence, Lea- 
)>olme, as you are doubtless aware, is not* one to have the 
guidance of such a character." 

** I am not very generous myself. Sir Kandal," said Hester, 
in her clearest tones, while she helplessly felt the truth of his 
i^ords, '*but I am not mean enough to answer — as you seem 
to expect — a mean insinuation against an absent acquai — per- 
.^on. Yet," she thought to herself, as she knocked at the 
jj;reen door, "I know it is true; and I know, too — ashamed 
j^s I ought to be to own it — that he is an acquaintance. I 
believe 1 ought to tell Uncle Alf what he is, for Tom's sake. 
r»ut surely Tom has too much sense to be led by him; and — 
and I will not be taught by that sort of a teacher — even how 
to help Tom." 

And Sir Eandal, on whose retreating figure her eyes had 
tarned for a moment as she said it, felt the hand she had 
ti^uched burn as he swung his cane in it under the brown 
elms, and uttered that this w^ould be more of a fight than he 
had bargained for; but was all the more, perhaps, worth the 
winning. 

There was a very festive tea laid out in Mrs. Goldsmith's 
little sitting-room that evening, with various unusual luxuries 
i.a attendance. Such as a quart of strawberries (short metre) 
from the green grocer's opposite, in a state of high amalga- 
mation; a box of sardines, opened for Pollie by the grocer's 
young man, and packed by him in a paper which exhibited a 
portrait of his master supported by a tea-chest, and a poem 
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ten verses descriptive of that gentleman's excellence as a 
>cer, and entreating the public at the end of each verse to 
irown him King of Tea?" Carefjully as this parcel was 
ried home by PoUie, there was evidence of her mind having 
m disturbed by study of the lyric, for the blue gingham 
5ss (taken off now, and hanging in the small bedroom, like 
3 of the Gamp effigies, had a deposit of oil down the front, 
e a disconnected and oleaginous embroidery. Then there 
3 a cubic measure of plum-cake of Aberswys manufacture, 
constituted as to appear irresistibly tempting on the fi-rst 
7, and highly repellant on the second; as well as a double 
)wance of Aberswys cream, whose general debility did no 
dit to the sea-breezes. It did Mrs. Goldsmith^s motherly 
irt good, and almost took away Aunt Phyllis's breath, to 
Hester's intense appreciation of these luxuries. She 
ted everything, and took three whole cups of tea, declaring 
thfully that she did not know when she had enjoyed tea so 
►roughly. An& between whiles she talked wisely to Mrs. 
Idsmith of the merits of the different shops; her sole 
)wledge of them consisting in the peeps she had given into 
m in her inquisitiveness. 

Utogether it must have been the merriest party in Old 

let; and when at last they started for the shore, Hester 

I what a short visit she had had. Mrs. Goldsmith and her 

Br preferred loitering on the sands, while the two girls took 

ng, slow, rambling walk over the cliffs, and talked of Pol- 

5 life since they had been together before: talked of it very 

rily; for PoUie found it impossible to see things gloomily 

he presence of this dear little friend. 

I like my daily teaching very much,' she concluded, 

id am very fond of my pupils. Does it ever strike you, 

sie, how seldom we use the word love f We are fond of 

)le, or we care for them, or we like them; we very rarely 

them." 

I suppose the more we love, the more sorrow we bring 
our lives, Pollie." 

The more joy, too, though, dear. But it is odd how 
1 a share we have to give. Just look over there, what a 
B crowd there is; all fellow-creatares; all having heai'ts 
beat to the same joys and sorrows* as our own; all hoping 
n some day the same home; yet we meet them, and pass 
, and stand beside them; and our hearts and pulses never 
7itb any feeling that is akin to love." 
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'^ Still — thougli that sounds disa^eeable — I am very glad," 
said Hester, with a quaint simplicity which Pollie could not 
understand; ^' I am glad we can prevent loving people against 
our will: aren't you ? 

" I scarcely know. I never thought of it," laughed Pollie, 
but she blushed a little as she spoke. 

*^Will you go to the Esplanade, Hessie?" asked PoUie, 
when they returned, an hour later, from their walk. 

" No, thank you,'' laughed Hester, turning hack on the 
crowd. " I would rather sit here with you, and watch the 
sunset." 

And there they sat close together, in happy sympathy which 
needed few words. 

The sun — near its setting now — rode above a bank of cloud; 
and, from their very feet on into the tremulous distance, there 
lay upon the quiet sea a golden pathway, rising and falling to 
the soft, low ripple of tl;e waves upon the beach, but brightly 
shining to the end. Hester watched it in a curious delight. 
Looking along it dreamily, trying to imagine what the end 
would be — spell bound by the golden radiance which kept her 
eyes and thoughts enchained — she fancied it grew brighter 
and brighter, spreading almost to her hand. Wondermgly 
and longingly her eyes were resting upon it, when a quick, 
heavy shadow fell across it; a long, black, greedy shadow 
which buried it pitil^sly. 

Hester bent involuntarily and covered her eyes. 

" Look up, Hessie, dear, and watch Lord Leaholme's yachi 
come in." 

It was but the shadow of the yacht, then, crossing the line 
of light, and beyond it the brilliance lay and glimmered 
bright as ever; but Hester was for a moment cowardly and 
superstitious, and could not shake off this sudden pain. 



CHAPTEE XVI. 

A VAGUE UKBE8T. 



Little Tottie Delahoyde — ^lingering on the beach behind 
the' girls, unseen by them, while she glanced timidly and wish- 
fully at them — saw Lord Leaholme land, and come up to her. 
Talking with her, he gradually brought her to Pollie's side, 
that she might show the pebbles she had been collecting. Sb«» 
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etood there slyly, her big, wide eyes fixed on Hester's face, sa 
Hhe wondered whether Hugh would call this teasing Miss 
Bruce. And Hester, with her hands clasped on her knee, 
instinctively avoiding putting herself before PoUie in the 
child's way, felt obliged to talk to Lord Leaholme when he 
sat down by them. But all through their conversation the 
child's inquisitive eyes followed her, and she saw that their 
untiring persistency amused him greatly. 

** Where is your brother to-night, Tottie?" she asked, at 
list, a question which PoUie would have had to silently re- 
Kiearse for an hour. 

''He's busy writing, '' said the child, rather sadly, "some* 
Ihing that came back this morning, and he's altering it to 
I'send again. When he's finished, he's coming for me. Am I 
leasing you .^" 

''Is it a sermon?" began PoUie. 

But Hester interrupted her gently., " Your brother is very 
iilever, Tottie; I wish I were as clever." 

" You are," said the child, with a little look of awe in her 
ftyes. " Hugh and Miss Goldsmith said you were." 

Hester laughed merrily. "Well done, little PoUie. .So 
much do I gain from the prejudice of a friend. Lord Lea- 
)iolme, would you kindly propose a problem, that I may ex- 
hibit my powers?" 

" Certainly; in what lies your claim to that praise from 
Miss Goldsmith?" 

"In PoUie's own loving heart," replied Hester, warmly, 
and almost forgefctingwhy he had askea. 

" And from — Mr. Delanoyde?" 

" In his total incapability of judging." 

" I am convinced," he said, with very serious eyes. "All 
the powers you possess belong to Miss Goldsmith, antf Mr. 

Delanoyde is an incapable There are one or two others 

here this season. Tottie, who are these?" 

The child looked longingly at Alfy and Wattie, as they 
raced down to the shore, but did not venture to meet them. 
Behind them leisurely came Tom, "tired of the perpetua^l 
glances of admiration he received in the crowd," he said, with. 
Q' sigh, as he slipped down among them. 

" Not a bit, Tom," said Hester; " you enjoy them exces- 
sively. " 

" Leaholme," began Tom, rather anxiously, as he took up 
one of Hester's discarded gloves^ " ai-e you all right again?" 
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*' Do I look Tery wrong?" 

"No; but did you take cold, or any tiling?" 

*' Yes, I took anything, in the form of a hot, intoxicating 
beYerage^ prepared and driven down by poor Brandt. What 
is that air. Miss Goldsmith? I ought to know it well. Is it 
going to be the prayer from ' Dinorah,' ' Oh, live, or let me 
die?' " 

" No; I think it is the prayer from *Mose in Egitto/ my 
lord," answered Pollie, listening, while Hester was looking 
curiously across at Tom. 

Smiling into her questioning eyes, and guessing what she 
wanted to say, Tom lightly provoked her by asking what the 
tune was. 

"How can I possibly tell?" she retorted, knowing well the 
bit of Meyerbeer they were performing, but unwilling to say 
so, and prove Lora Leaholme right and Pollie wrong. 
** Tom, what has happened?" 

" Did you not hear? What a far-away spot you must have 
been in! • 

'* I have been for a long, lone walk with Miss Goldsmith," 
she answered hastily. "What has happened?" 

" A fellow happened to get himself nearly drowned, and 
was saved by another fellow." 

** Thev were not fellows," said Wattie, sternly. 

'^Well, it strikes me there were some sort oi a fellowship 
between them," answered Tom, laughing heartily at his little 
brother and his own pun; "but, at any rate, one good 
swimmer saved another good swimmer^ who was cramped in 
the water." 

" Who was he, Mr. Lane?" asked Pollie, as Hester's eyes 
wandered out to the quiet, deceitful sea. 

" I think he is the general music-master of the town, Miss 
Goldsmith. I did not speak to him, though, in consequence 
of his being unconscious of my presence during the inter- 
view." 

"Do not joke of it, Tom," whispered Hester, without 
turning. 

" Do you want to know who saved him?" 

" I know," she answered, very quietly. 

Tom, lying on his elbow, the picture of happy, unruffled 
self-complacency, did not trouble himself to wonder how. 

" Piatt is doin^ double duty in the promenading up there, 
lieaholme," he said, "and is brilliant to-night. He has been 
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making up to the eiiis for their absence, and helping me to 
bear Hessie's. Old Berkeley is charmed with him; ditto his 
daughter. By the way, is he sweet upon the fair Marian ?'* 

*' If he were, the sweetness would hardly extend to me,*' 
laughed Leaholme, "so I cannot judge." 

" He seems to be well up in the ways of the world." 

"Like the cat and hen in Anderson's tale," said Hester, 
promptly, "who used to say, * We and the world.*'* 

" Have you had your message, dear?" 

" Yes, he gave it to me to-day." 

Tom looked at her with a harmless frown. 

" So you have been enjoying his society to-day, too?'' 

" I met him as I went to Mr?. Goldsmith^s. Everybody 
meets everybody everywhere every day, at the sea-side." 

Her easv, careless tone smoothed Tom's face again, and he 
spoke gayly to Tottie, who had come up to him with her small 
hand held out shylv in its loose cotton glove. 

" Pray what is that for. Miss Delahoyde?" 

" I have to go. Miss Goldsmith says it is nine o'clock, so 
I ought to go." 

"I could not shake such a tiny hand if you were to giye me 
— all your money," said Tom, gravelv looking at her. " Kiss 
all of us instead, you mite of a lady." 

She stooped and kissed him with a pretty, earnest sim- 
plicity, and he turned laughingly to Hester. 

*'How differently you received my request when you were 
a smaller child, and I was an innocenter boy!" 

A shadow fell over Hester's face as she held Tottie in her 
arm. 

"What is that verse, Miss Bruce, which so evidently is 
running in Tom's head?" asked Leaholme, watching her: 

" * See the mountains kiss high heaven. 

And the waves clasp one another; 
No sister flower would be forgiven 

If it disowned its brother; 
And the sunlight clasps the earth, 

And the moonbeams kiss the sea; 
What are all these kisses worth, 

If thou kiss not nler " 

" How very silly!" said Hester, impatiently. " The mount- 
ains never kiss high heaven, there are miles of distance be- 
tween them; and I think the waves are always running away 
from each other. As for the flowers, they may be lorevet 
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Suarreling and hating each other for all we kiioW. The sun • 
ght did clasp the earth a few minutes ago; but — where is it 
now?" 

** You and the poet appear to differ/' laughed Tom, little 

fnessing that the pain that darkened her eyes and quickened 
er words was caused by his recalling that last happy day that 
her childhood had known; and that the anger which flashed 
so suddenly was for the one who brought down the cloud 
upon that happy time. 

"Here's Hugh!" cried Tottie, as a step advanced behind 
them. 

"Just in time, Mr. Delahoyde," said Leaholme. "Please 
to give your sister permission to stay a little longer." 

" Hugh, I haven't teased," whispered Tottie, softly. 
* " May she stay until that beautiful pink light has faded?" 
»sked Hester, in her own natural tone again. 

He smiled content, and joined the party very gladly. 

**Do jrou sit up to supper, Tottie?" asked Alfy with a 
little anxious jealousy. 

" Yes, always; and I make my own bread-and-milk — and 
sometimes Hugh's." 

Poor Hu^hf The tears rushed into Pollie's eyes as she 
glanced at him; but Leaholme spoke on most composedly: 

"Do you know, Tottie, that when I was as small as you, I 
never sat up to supper except once. And how do you think 
we managed to get that treat? I and my fellow pupil sent 
our tutor an offering of a sugar paper bag filled with hedge- 
nuts ready cracked (the cracking beforehand was a brilliant 
idea of the other pupil's), and a text of Scripture cautiously 
written out in French (as beinff more adapted to a scholarly 
mind), and in a neat text-hand, which I used to think was 
called so because peculiarly adapted to that purpose. In all 
the two years that I was piipil at Leaholme Eectory we could 
only accomplish such a feat once. Then, I am happy to say, 
it was quite successful." 

^^ Did you really have to beg to stay up to supper?" asked 
the child, looking wonderingly at him from top to toe. 

" Indeed, I only sat up that once in two years. That is 
the very reason I grew into such a length, as you are remark- 
ing. They say people grow more in bed than anywhere." 

" I can't fancy you a little boy," said Tottie, her head on 
©ne side, thoughtfully. 
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'^ But I was, indeed, once upon a time — a much nicer lit- 
tle boy than Alfy or Wattie; and I wore a deep white collar 
on my shoulders, and a broad frill round it." 

^'Tottie evidently cannot compass that," said Hester, 
smiling, *'nor believe that there could ever be a time when 
you ' were very small.' " 

'^^And gold, and Greek, and love unknown to me,'" b<5 
«aid, finishing the quotation with a merry laugh. 

"I remember sitting up to supper once, Tottie," said Pol- 
lie, looking seriously into the little pale face at Hester's side, 
^"but it was only sitting up to it, for I slej^t soundly durin^( 
the whole of the meal, sitting very upright in my chair as i:f 
I had felt the honor, and upborne it m my sleep. I never 
asked to stay up again, for the remembrance was humiliating 
in the extreme, and covered me with confusion." 

An hour afterward, as they sat idly and pleasantly chatting 
in the twilight. Sir Randal Piatt discovered them with the 
aid of his eye-glass, and walked rapidly down from the pa- 
rade. Stopping among them, he bent down to Hester. *' Miss 
Bruce," he said, "your cousin is anxiously expecting you to 
join her." 

Hester's truthful eyes saw the falsehood, and showed that 
they saw it. " You have made a mistake. Sir Randal. I am 
visiting Mrs. Goldsmith." 

" They really wait for you. May I not " 

" Shall you and I join mamma now?" said Pollie, with a 
violent effort, as they rose. 

" If you please, rollie. Perhaps, Sir Randal, you will be 
kind enough to tell my cousin I shall be at home m an hour. 
And, Tom, please to come and fetch me." 

" Oh! here comes Miss Lane toward us," said Sir Randal, 
biting his lip and drawing back a little as the girls followed 
him to the beach, gorgeous and dazzling in their parade 
costume. 

" What council are you holding in this out-of-the-way spot, 
Lord Leaholme?" asked Bella, with a smile which did not 
hide the sharp, suspicious glance she threw around her. 

" A discussion on several matters of importance; but we 
have not solved the one great problem yet. Miss Lane." 

"What is that?" 

" The vexed question respecting the exact number of straw- 
berries which grow in the sea." 

*^ You would not have listened long to that nonsense." 
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'* I should have listened eagerly to the end of the dehate, 
tmd then rejoiced to think we were exactly as wise as we were 
at the beginning." 

** Lord Leaholnie, we are come to take you back to tea with 
"ws," said Miss Berkeley, ignoring every one else except Tom. 
** Bella has promised for Mr. Lane." 

" Thank you, not to-night, Miss Berkeley. I must go 
liack, and prepare some dispatches." 

'^Surely they can wait for to-morrow — I mean Monday. 
Do come with us." 

^^ Impossible!" he laughed, with a shake of his head. 

" Surely you cannot say wo to me, when I have been so lon^ 
hunting you out." 

'^Impossible, too, so please do not tempt me." 

They stopped a little, trying to persuade him, then they 
tamed; and Sir Randal and Tom left Hester's side unwilling- 
ly, and went with them, too. 

''Polhe," said Hester, turning, in her wistful, childlike 
May, to this one friend, '^I shall like to come home with you 
just for an hour." 

Pollie was delighted, and Hester's face brightened as she 
bid good-night to Hugh and Tottie. Then the little boys 
came up for their kisses. 

*^I will walk home with you, small friends," said the earl, 
^ he waited. 

** Thank you. Lord Leaholme. Let us go along the cliffs a 
bit; it is so nice and late." 

It seemed a temptation to others besides the children, for 
they loitered there, gazing out upon the fading sea. 

'^Who would imagine it had nearly swallowed up one 
bright human life to-day?" said Hester. 

'^How dreadful for him!" shuddered Pollie. 

"Why, Miss Goldsmith?" asked Leaholme, with eyes that 
almost dazzled her. '^ He would have known many things 
by this time; all the secrets that puzzle us; and have entered 
that land where 'Every hand may clasp a brother, and the 
loneliest find a friend.' What a promise to — ^to — any who are 
lonely!" 

"But there would have been the agony first," said Pollie. 

" True, poor fellow! so there would. The dead green walls 
around him; the horror of utter hopelessness. I overlooked 
that: and he would be more to be pitied for that, I suppose, 
than if the pain hpd been drawn through a life-time," 
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'^I can only think," said Hester, softly, wondering at Lea- 
holme's old tona, '^ that I am very glad he was saved. Thongh 
we ai-e so restless and discontented here, of course we love our 
life most dearly. Sometimes it does not satisfy us, but it is 
generally because we want more, not less, in it." 

" There is a verse I like to recall in the many times when I 
am not satisfied," said Leaholme, in a low, earnest tone. ^^ Do 
you remember it? 

** *Far out of sight, while sorrows still enfold us, 
Lies the fair country where our hearts abide; 
And of it bliss is naught more wrondrous told us 
Than these few words — I shall be satisfied. " 

As he stood a moment, bare-headed, bidding them good- 

*night, there ran a wild wish through Hester's heart, which 

was too quick for her to comprehend; which she never did 

comprehend until the summer Ught had faded and a dreary 

winter clung about her heart. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

HBSTEE^S HATRED, 

^^Hessie," whispered Tom, as he took his seat beside her 
in the pew at church, " shall you appreciate the service to- 
day? We are to have no music." 

"Nonsense, Tom," she whispered back, glancing up at the 
gallery opposite; " is not the organist there .^" 

" He is not able to play; it was he who was nearly drowned 
yesterday. They are speaking of it outside." 

" How sorry I am!" 

AH this had been said in the silence which preceded the 
arrival of the clergyman, an arrival which seemed as if it 
were going to be a tardy one to-day. Mrs. Bruce raised her 
eyebrows across at Bella, who rose slightly to glance over the 
chjiirch. Mr. Bruce began to fidget a little impatiently. The 
school-children followed the example of Tom and Hester, and 
whispered to each other. There was just a perceptible sign 
of impatience all through the crowded church; an indefinite 
sound that was scarcely more than a breath, but which waci 
hushed suddenly as the soft slow tones of the organ crept 
down among the listeners. There were some who had heard 
ot tha organist's accidout, and had come prepared to dis* 
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pense with the usual music; there were some who had waited 
for it in certain expectation, never guessing at the ahsence of 
the musician; but to both alike the beautiful air came this 
morning with an exceptional pathos: 

"He shall feed His flock like a shepherd." 

Hester looked up, trying to pierce the curtain with her 
eyes. Bella bent over and whispered to Tom: 

"IsitLordLeaholmeP' 

*^ Yes," said Tom, back to her, " of course it is; who else? 
He was with me when they were talking of it.'^ 

" Hush!" whispered Hester, involuntarily. 

Listening eagerly, critically, as she did at first, a strange, 
awed feeling gradually stole over her which she could not 
comprehend. For all her life she remembered that service, 
and how she had felt a rebuke to herself in it all, as if an 
unseen presence were speaking to her alone, and speaking in 
reproach. And when it was over, Hester drew a long breath 
of relief. _ 

Then the grand triumphant notes stirred her very heart, 
as Beethoven's " Hallelujah " filled the church to every cor- 
ner, almost swaying it, Hester thought. The congregation 
lingered in their seats, in the aisles, in the deep porch, un- 
willing to leave the church (summer morning as it was, and 
dinners and 'the sea awaiting them) so long as such wondrous 
harmonies echoed through them. 

*' Wake up, and come back to me from Cloud-land, Hessie 
dear," said Tom watching her rapt face. 

'^ Yes, I am here, Tom." 

" Does not he play well?" 

'• How can it be? I never knew he played the organ.'' 

"Did not you? That is his great instrument. Have you 
never been to Wye Abbey, thenr' 
, "Never." 

" You would have seen his organ if you had; it beats this 
hollow^ I believe music always was his chief passion, aM 
always will be." 

Hester closed her hand on Pollie's as she passed. 

" Pollie, was not Beethoven a true musician?" 

"Yes, dear," said Pollie, gently smiling into the bright, 
enthusiastic face, "I think so — when some one who under - 
sjbands him, as I cannot do, interprets him to us as Lord Lea- 
holme has done to-day." 
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Hester dropped the hand, suddenly calm again. 

"Mr. Delanoyde," she said, seeing that he was passing her 
with only a quiet bow, as she stood in the porch, **are you 
going to preach this afternoon at Llanforda?^^ 

"Only to read the prayers. Miss Bruce." 

" We are coming," she said, stroking Tottie's little white 
face, with a strange, dreamy tenderness. 

"How beautiful Earl iJeaholme has made the music to- 
day," Hugh said. 

She only nodded, and he passed on with his little sister 
clinging to his hand. 

"You seem to have a word or two for erery one, Hessie,*' 
said Tom, as she came back to him after talking a little with 
Mrs. Goldsmith; "and they seem always just the words that 
please most." 

" What are they waiting for, do you think, Tom.^" 

"For the amateur organist, of course, dear. Let us walV 
on." 
*" " No, thank vou. I feel inclined for a large party." 

Tom's face clouded, as it always did when she so carelessly 
defeated his plans of appropriation, plans which he ^always 
made with so much gay and loving selfishness. HeVaited 
beside her until they all appeared, and kept near her even 
when she took her place at Bella's side. 

" Are you going to Llanforda this afternoon. Lord Lea 
holme?" asked Bella, lingering for him. 

" Yes, I hope so." 

" So are we; but we must not hope for a treat such as wer 
nave had this morning." 

" And yet you goT 

Bella did not detect the sarcasm. 

" I shaU never listen to the organ there after hearing your; 
playing." j 

" Nor shall I," said Hester, heartily, "for there is no organ 
there." 
»" And the harmonium is rheumatic in every joint;" said 
Leaholme, laughing at himself for having for one moment 
fancied her first words were earnest in their approbation. 
" Does it not make you fear the damp there too. Miss Lane?" 

" Churches are always damp, more or less," she said. 

" But Llanforda is more damp." 

After an early dinner they all set out for the romantic littk 
inland church of Llanforda, one of the oldest in Wales; 
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Marian Berkeley joining them at her own dowr, and Lord Lea- 
holme overtaking them a few minutes afterward. 

*^ What a gay cavalcade we are!" smiled Bella, buttoning 
her delicate flesh-colored gloves. 

" I feel like a troop of old Covenanters going to service; 
'lon't you, Bella?", asked Tom, quizzing her very un-Cove- 
nanter-like costume. 

'^ Listen!" said Leaholme, as they stood a moment looking 
upon the distant church, while the sweet, softened peal of the 
lar-ofl bells floated up to them. " It makes one feel, with 
li'riar Cuthbert, that, after all, the bells themselves are the 
Lest of preachers." 

*' Indeed they are," said Marian, decisively. 

*' I think, if they are," spoke Hester, ^Mt is because the 
ethers are so good. Their memory and influence come back 
to us upon the bells. Don't you tnink so, Miss Berkeley?" 

*^ No," replied Marian, coldly. " Though I suppose your 
experience is unlimited, and I ought not to contradict you." 

*^Why, Miss Berkeley?" asked Lord Leaholme, watching 
t he brilliant color spread over Hester's face. 

" Because there is such an evident infatuation in the way 
Miss Bruce lays herself out to that dreary young clergyman 
>vho sat ^ith you last night. And because I saw her this 
morning coming home from the early service with " 

She paused mysteriously, and bit her lips. 

*^With whom, please?" asked Hester, in a proud, clear 
voice. 

"I would rather not tell," Marian replied, in the distant 
i\>ne which she always used to Hester. 

"Was it a gentleman or lady?" inquired Bella, in her 
blithest tones. 

"Neither." 

"^ Then it was not Hessie," said Tom, promptly. 

Marian laughed shortly. "She was with a young person 
who looked more like a lady's maid than a lady.^' 

"Talking to Euth, I suppose, dear?" Tom whispered to 
her. 

"No," answered Hester, with a little shake of her head. 

"Then who was it?" 

"This morning I was with the dearest friend I have," she 
said, the hot tears starting. " You mean Miss Goldsmith, 
vt course, Miss Berkeley, and she is as true a lady as any iu 
4berswys: and -^ouW be^ ^^en if she were. 9/ lady's maid. 
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" She is a lady's maid, you say?" drawled Marian, with a 
satirical elevation of her eyebrows. But Hester, remember- 
ing where she was going, and the sacredness of the day, 
pressed her lips -together and kept back the angry rejoinder. 

" Miss Berkeley cannot mean Miss Goldsmith," said Lord 
Leaholme, speaking to Bella in most unmistakble serious- 
ness, "because one lady instinctively recognizes another; and 
she would have recomized a lady in Miss Goldsmith. I am 
proud to say I know her, too." 

Now this was baffling. If the earl considered her unmis- 
takably a lady, Marian s speech had been at least unnecessary, 
if not a stupid blunder. If he, with the highest society of 
all Europe open to him, had acknowledged himself proud of 
this girl's friendship, then, at any rate, Marian need not have 
mentioned her in such contemptuous style. 

But Marian Berkeley never snowed herself discomfited, and 
the only visible effect of this unexpected rejoinder was an in- 
creased coldness in her manner to Hester. 

"It is a picturesque old church, is it not?" asked Lea- 
holme, breaking the awkward silence. 

"Have you made a choice for Euyglen yet, Lord Lea- 
holme?" asked Lydia. 

" No. I shall hear first the report of the substitutes. You 
have no idea how well young Ferriman seemed to be going to 
manage. I can tell you how he has done so after I return. 
I go home to-morrow for a few days." 

"You have no friend you wish to pop into such a snug 
thing?" inquired Tom. "I thought these good livings were 
always bespoken beforehand." 

" I have not known it so; but this is only the second that 
hsis become vacant since I — came to Leaholme. The first was 
at Leaholme. What a curious old gate! Think of this being 
almost the very oldest cliurch in Wales." 

Hester did not think it was at all hard to believe when she 
stood inside; the vaulted roof so high above her, propped and 
supported in many places, and patched here and there with 
light boards, which, like the new white seats, contrasted oddly 
with the dark, rich, gloomy wood of the old building. 

As Hugh read the service Hester felt a strange, restful feel- 
ing that was wonderfully different from the morning one. 
When it was over, and they left the church, Hester's wander- 
ing eyes caught sight of the object of their seejroii^ :^^^d hey 
voice was almost pleading when she said to Bella: 
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** Would there be any objection to my asking Miss Gold- 
smith to walk home with me? She is here alone." 

** Don't be silly!" whispered Bella, hastily; "of course she 
has nothing to do with us." 

**Then, Bella," she said, with the strange humility which 
so often battled with her quick impetuosity, *' j^ou must for- 
give me if I go to her." 

"You generally do as you like," answered Bella, carelessly; 
** of course you will do so now." 

^' Bella means you had better stay with us," put in Lydia, 
kindly. 

" Not I," returned Bella; " I mean that I know she will 
do exactly what she chooses, because she always does. " 

" Will you excuse me. Miss Berkeley," asked Hester, turn- 
ing to her, " if I join my friend?" 

"What?" she asked, eyeing Hester frigidly. "I beg your 
pardon. Lord Leaholme. 

Hester turned away, only just in time to hide the grieved, 
proud flush. Tom looked after her with a moment's hesita- 
tion, then walked on with his own party, leaving the two girls 
to talk alone. Bella glanced up quickly to see, with a keen, 
paltry satisfaction that the earl did not look after her at all. 

Yet, somehow, even to Bella, the walk was not so pleasant 
as she had anticipated. Tom was gay and agreeable as usual; 
but his easy, gracious vanity was always rather commonplace 
when Hester was not by to laugh at or turn it off. Neither 
his sister nor his friends could call out his best points as she 
could, nor make a pleasant joke of his weak ones. There 
was an effort, too, in Leaholme's manner which, though none 
of them could tell exactly what was wanting, prevented it 
having its usual brightening effect. 

Pollie and Hester walked together along the broad, white, 
sunny road; now and then dipping together into the shadow 
of a great oak or elm as they skirted the Llanforda woods, and 
standing there a minute to revel in it. Very slowly, very 
happily they went, enjoying eagerly every sight and sound 
and scent of the rich summer afternoon. It was some little 
time after the others had reached home that they entered the 
town, and, doing so, came suddenly upon Sir Kandal Piatt, 
who, having met Hester's party without her, had hurried on 
hopefully to meet her. 

Blit meeting her with a companion W9« ^ blow b^ h^-d not 
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anticipated; meeting her with Miss Goldsmith was evidently 
a blow that struck him rather awkwardly. 

Never glancing into Pollie's crimsoning face, he raised his 
hat to Hester with an action' which fully aeserved the satisfac- 
tion it gave him. To charm one girl, and humiliate the 
other, was his mission, and Sir Eandal fully believed he had 
accomplished it. 

** How you must dislike him, PoUie!" said Hester, noticing 
the change even this casual meeting had made m her. 

" Indeed, I do; I cannot hide it if I try." 

" Do not try to hide it from me: do not tiy to hide any- 
thing from me, Pollie. When are you going to tell me why 
you hate him?" 

** Oh, Hessie, he has done so much wrong!" 

*^ Has he?" asked Hester, a little absently; ** perhaps he 
was tempted." 

Pollie laughed ironically. 

'^I always think now, Pollie," she went on simply, "that 
those who sin as — that those who sin may have been tempted. 
And I always try to remember that they may have struggled 
long and hard before they — fell. Only," added the girl, with 
a sudden drawing of her breath, " it is different when I know 
them to have been the tempters, sinning themselves in the 
worst and basest way of all. Oh, Pollie, some people could 
be such clever tempters? I can tell that they could." 

^' Yes; and I cannot help my hard thoughts of Sir Bandal 
Piatt, though I tried very, very hard this afternoon, as I lis- 
tened when Mr. Delahoyde read those words, you remember? 
* Be ye kind to one another, tender-hearted, forgiving one 
another, even as God, for Christ's sake, hath forgiven you.* " 

'' I remember," said Hester, with a quick, impatient light 
in her eyes, which seemed to bum into some living memory 
of her own. 

*' Mr. Delahoyde laughed one day when I was obliged to 
meet Sir Randal, and said I was ' a very Ovid in the art of 
hating.' I did not understand him a bit." 

" I do," said Hester, with a quick look into her own mind, 
*' but the question is, what is hatred ?" 

^'1 do not feel hatred for him," returned Pollie, anxiously, 
''only dislike and aversion." 

" I do not think we know whether we have the right words 
or not," gaid Hester, slowly, " I nnist look into Webster, 
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Perhaps I do not hate — anybody; only feel dislike and aver- 
Bion. I will look what hatred means to-morrow." 

She had spoken with a little laugh, sad as well as satirical; 
but when she had left Pollie in Old street, she went on her 
way with a look upon her face far removed from laughter; a 
look as if some sad, uneasy puzzle refused to be solyea in the 
beautiful, busy little head. 



OHAPTEE XVIIL 
"murderer." 

A CERTAii^ wise and witty Frenchman has written that 
affectation is a greater enemy to the face than smallpox. 
•Therefore was Bella a much plainer girl than she would have 
been deep-marked with that objectionable disease, as she stood 
one morning on the steps of Ymteos House, a few days after 
Lord Leaholme's return from Herefordshire. Her costume 
of bright mauve muslin, as yet uncrushed and unspotted, 
seemed to have been out somewhere during a shower of satin 
rosettes. Folded across her shoulders was a tiny garment to 
match, the mechanism of which is familiar to us, but not the 
Dame. Doubtful on that point, we referred it at once to a 
high authority, and learned that it was a pelerine; and, un* 
certain as to the exact meaning of the term, we consulted a 
dictionary, and found that the celebrated compiler (in- 
structed, we trust, by a milliner of some experience) defined 
it in a most assured manner as "A lady's long cape, hanging 
low in front." 

There was a mistake somewhere. The article we would 
describe was no pelerine, for it was not only not long, but it 
was as short as possible. And not only did it not hang low 
in front, but all the hanging was emphatically behind. We 
referred again to a higher authority. "That was a fichu." 
Harder still for our weak minds to grasp. Dictionary again 
— Boyer this time. "Fichu, a handkerchief." Did hand- 
kerchiefs possess masses of bows and frills and streamers in 
that profusion? Our insatiable mind must be satisfied. 'We 
referred once more — to a higher authority this time. That 
was — did we not know? — a Marie Antoinette. We breathed 
a free enlightenment at last. We could not dispute that 
pame; for was there any garment in a milliner's power te 
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make, oi* ours to imagine, in which the pretty young queon 
might not have disported during those masked walks of here 
upon the terraces of Versailles? It was a Marie Antoinette, 
then, which Bella Lane was adjusting coquefctishly as she 
glanced down the steps at Hester with a shade of contemptu- 
ous pity; for Hester had no magnificent mauve feather hang- 
ing upon her loose brown hair, and was not standing opposite 
the Earl of Leaholme, and feeling herself a pretty little figure 
to be gazed upon. 

^' I have been looking forward to this picnic all the time 
we have been here. Are not you glad we are going, Lord 
Leaholme?" 

" I have extreme diflBculty in subduing my exuberance. I 
hope I may continue to do so until we reach Gloddva, or Mac- 
gregor will think he is attached to a balloon. Miss Bruce, 
are you also overcome by jubilant anticipation?" 

l£e looked down into her face, trying, as usual, to mn a 
word or look to himself. But she took no heed of the re- 
mark, her eyes following the passers-by. 

"Here are the carriages," cried Bella, "and Sir Randal is 
in ours, and not with the Berkeley s; and Tom is going to 
drive us. I wish you would not ride. Lord Leaholme; I wish 
you would come with us. Mamma is going with the Berke- 
leys, and there is plenty of room. " 

" I require too much. Miss Lane. I find my superfluous 
length very often in the way, and — think of crushing this!" 

He touched Bella's crisp dress with the parasol she iiad 
given him to open; then gave it to her as she took her seat; 
and his groom brought up Macgregor. 

"Sit on the box beside me, Hessie," said Tom, stooping 
from his seat. " The servants are going behind." 

" Take your seat, Hessie — inside," smiled Mrs. Bruce, as 
she passed to the other carriage. 

They rolled along the hot, white road, through a wide and 
beautiful valley, literally infolded by mountains; and the 
horseman divided his time between the two carriages, loiter- 
ing behind sometimes rather needlessly, Bella thought; espe- 
oially when they left the road, at last, and turned into the 
avenue of Gloddva Park. But they were busy looking about 
them now to catch a sight of the old towers. 

Neglected and grass-gi'own, this was still a grand old ave- 
nue, and the slanting sun-rays crept through the leaves and. 
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touched their faces caressingly as they drove under the luxuri- 
ant limes. 

In an open yet shaded spot among the woods that crowned 
the upland they dined, lingering there afterward in idle 
pleasure. 

Then they set off to stroll about the silent grounds, and 
still — as all through this day — Sir Randal hovered close at 
Hester's side. Quietly, almost imperceptibly, he managed it, 
but none the less surely. The time was drawing near, he 
felt, for this intercourse to cease, and, with all its chills and 
defeats, he found it inexpressibly attractive to him. 

It was otherwise with Leaholme. He had seemed to be 
almost unconscious of her presence all this day; never seek- 
ing her — never even happening to be near her until now that, 
late on in the afternoon, they were investigating the shut-up, 
ruinous old mansion. Then Hester, for the first time, found 
him beside her. Tom was examining the rotten- looking old 
shutters, in search of a way of ingress, and the others were 
all waiting for him, standing about on the long, lank grass 
that grew up to the low windows, and looked as if it, too, 
was trying to force its way in. 

Hester looked round upon a wondrous view, while the glo- 
rious trees above her, guarding the ruined building, shook 
their bright summer leaves softly, grieving, through all their 
-grand and vigorous life, for the desolation and decay which 
they looked down upon, and which even this full, rich glory 
of the summer sunshine could neither beautify nor animate. 

And this is an Englishman's castle, is it?" said Leaholme, 
looking up at the cracked and moldy walls and broken stone- 
work. 

" Yes, and an English earl's, too," replied Bella; " com- 
pare this with Leaholme castle!" 

" I cannot yet, not being able to foresee the conduct of the 
last earl, nor his fate." 

" It is not at all likely to be a fate like this earl's," said 
Marian; " he did most wicked things." 

" So I have heard." . 

'^He merely closed the door politely on his only son," 
laughed Tom, ** and muttered a curse or two which happened 
to be heard in higher quarters, and flung back upon himself. 
The hopeful heir, I believe, felt himself driven to all kinds 
of disgrace and crime, and at last to death." 

" No wonder the father's house is left so utterly desolate.*' 
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" No wonder, Miss Bruce/' said Leaholme, looking intently 
at her as she spoke: "the father deserved it for driving hira 
to that, whatever the lad may have done to anger him. At 
least, so they say here; do you think so?" 

"I am afraid to judge; I dare not," she answered in a 
slow, dreary tone. 

" And I would not, for we do not know what the boy had 
been." 

She glanced up at him oddly for a moment, then turned 
away with a look upon her face, half of fear, half of scorn; 
and he did not attempt to follow her. 

"I cannot manage it," called Tom; "you will have to 
give up your freak, girls." 

" Oh, no; we cannot," cried Bella. " Sir Randal, I am sure 
you will try to get us in somehow." 

" Are you anxious to penetrate these gloomy chambers? 
Are we to let the sunlight in?" Sir Randal asked, bending to 
say it meaningly in Hester's ear. 

"Bella would like it — so should I," she added, guessing he 
would go the sooner for that. 

But the earl was before him, and with strong hands and 
stronger will pulled aside one of the bolted shutters and un- 
locked the window through a broken pane. Pushing it on its 
hinges, he let a streak of daylight into the dusky room, 
through which the crash had echoed with a ghostly sound. 

"I dare not go even now: I am sure I dare not," exclaimed 
Bella, drawing back with charming timidity, as Tom offered 
his hand on the threshold, and Leaholme waited inside. 

"Let me go first," asked Hester, taking her dress around 
her, and crushing in through the small opening, eager to see 
what the place was like. Half the floor was in darkness, 
heavy darkness, from floor to ceiling; the other half was 
lighted .by a broad, straight line of sunshine, and there Hes- 
ter's eyes seemed riveted. 

On the decaying, mildewed wall, above Lord Leaholme, as 
he stood waiting for her, she saw eight bold, fierce letters, 
written in blood, and spelling Muederer. 

Hester's wide, burning eyes held the picture as if to retain 
it for all years to come. The one ghastly word written over 
/n*m, and for her eyes to read, seemed sent her as a rebuke, 
and her heart acknowledged it in a moment. 

Months afterward she could recollect how the gayety had 
faded from his face while ihe stood looking at him; and how. 
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"when he had started forward to assist her, she had shudder- 
ingly raised her two hands to push him off before he should 
touch her, still with that horror of him written on her face. 
She could recall how slowly and unsteadily he drew back when 
she helplessly gave her hands to Sir Eandal, and whispered to 
him to take her from the terrible room. She could recall the 
langh with which they had all greeted her frightened face, 
and how she had tried to join in it and failed; but she never 
could recall how she had spent the rest of that long, blank 
day. Driving home at last, in the saddening twilight. Sir 
Eandal told her he had been asking an old man who hung 
about the place how came that word in blood upon the wall 
of the deserted house. And the old man had been telling 
him how once, many years before, the shutters of this room 
being open, a fox had rushed through the window to take 
refuge there; how the hounds had followed him, and found 
him lying cut and bleeding just within; and how the hunts- 
man, standing resting there and talking over the legend of 
the place, had taken the brush in sport and written that word 
upon the wall in the animal's warm life-blood. 

Hester looked along the shadowy road, trying to take in 
this story; but when Macgregor walked l3eside the carriage 
«he turned away her tired little face, because that picture still 
seemed flashing in her brain. 



CHAPTEK XIX. 

IX PERIL OF DEATH. 

Sitting under the gigantic cliffs round Boulder Point, the 
young people from Ymteos House, with Marian Berkeley, 
ix)rd Leaholme, and Sir Eandal Piatt, lunched very comfort- 
ably and merrily on sandwiches and champagne, which they 
haa brought with them. They had made their way over the 
huge stones into the second bay, and were congratulating each 
other on the fact; for they had never been so far before, not 
even on that day, at the very beginnmg of their visit, when 
PoUie Goldsmith had so unexpectedly joined them. 

** Fm so glad we're here!" cried Alfy; " I think this a cap- 
ital place to find things, and we needn't hurry home, and no- 
body knows where we are. May I just run round the Point 
for some barley sugar? I won't be a minute, The woman 
was there when we passed. " 
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'^ But she is not a fixture, and so may be miles away now," 
said Tom. " Stay where you are. Ally." 

" I could just as well go, couldn't I, Bella?" 

^^ Certainly not: you are in charge to-day, so you must keep 
with us." 

" How could such a thing hann me, Hessie?" persisted the 
child. 

" We should not know until you were harmed, and then it 
would be rather late," returned Hester, lightly, but gently. 

" Oh, Lord Leaholme, ask for me to go." 

^^ My dear fellow," he said, looking wofully into the boy's 
face from his low seat among the stones, " did you happen to 
see as you passed that the barley-sugar lady was performing 
jn her sticks?" 

" How?" asked Alfy, with a merry laugh. 

"I am sorry you missed it. She was polishing the sticks 
with her apron, breathing upon them first to promote a shine. 
She told me *the young ones were more enticed when it 
looked most clear-like.' Now run off, or other young ones 
will have been enticed to eat it all." 

" I don't want to go now," said AKy. " I couldn't eat it 
now." 

*^ You are wanting in taste, Alf, and polish is thrown away 
upon you. Tell Wattie not to go head-foremost after a sea- 
anemone. His head disturbs the groundwork of the pool." 

Shaded comfortably from the flashing afternoon sunshine, 
and refreshed by the cool lapping of the glistening waves that 
broke lazily and gently on the stones, they sat talking fitfully 
as the time went past; not flying past, nor creeping, but float- 
ing in all idleness and serenity. 

" How those people are hurrying home round the Point," 
said Bella, when a long, long, pleasant time had passed. 

^^What ^otesque heads!" said Tom, lazily, while Miss 
Berkeley raised her little gold eye-glass. 

" You are very fond of pulling our fashions to pieces, Mr. 
Lane," said Marian, forgetting to wonder why the parties 
were hastening homeward. 

"Heaven forefend! What ruins I should have about my 
devoted head !" exclaimed Tom, in mock horror. 

" But you follow your own as keenly as any one," remarked 
liis sister, playfully. 

" Rigidly. I feel it my duty to do go," 
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" Aad are you ever bored by an unfeeling tailor sending in 
his bill?" inquired Sir Eandal, gaily. 

"Now and then; but he is a most gentlemanly fellow, and 
never allows me to keep him waiting." 

"Why should you want to keep him waiting?" asked Hes- 
ter. And for an instant Tom looked at her oddly, wondering 
whether she would be hard upon any one who should let 
debts creep around him; wondering whether, in difficulties of 
his own, he should be most afraid of hurting her by telling 
her, or most anxious for her help and sympathy. Poor Tom! 
When the time came, no thought of her pain or disappoint- 
ment prevented his following his own weak, selfish wish. 

" Though I see exceptions around me," said Sir Randal, 
suavely, " Lane has some grounds for his laughter. Ladies 
do wear their chignons at an extraordinary altitude, do they 
not?" 

"Yes," replied Bella, naively, "it is very ridiculous; don't 
you think so, Lord Leaholme?" 

"Not at all," he answered, composedly, "if it does not 
pmll your hair in an unnatural manner and cause jon internal 
anguish. The chignons in a higher degree of latitude ai*e, I 
suppose, cooler 'and more refreshing for this weather." 

" Miss Bruce is too wise to destroy the artistic beauty of 
her head by a — ^by these modern contrivances," whispered Sir 
Bandal,*with a smiling glance of admiration. 

" I very often were a chignon," answered Hester, coolly, 
" and when I do, I always fasten it very high, and surround 
it by ^modern contrivances.' It does ^pull my hair in an 
unnatural manner,' and ' cause me internal anguish;' but it 
looks very fashionable, and adds a few inches to my height, 
so I don't mind the pain at all." 

Leaholme's eyes were laughing behind their lashes, and Sir 
Bandal was gazing inquisitively into her piquant little faoe. 

" How odd that there are no boats out to-day!" said Marian, 
stonily. '^ They improve the scene greatly." 

"Why, Wattle, what is the matter?" cried Hesterc 

"The tide is coming in so fast. Do you forget?" 

" Oh, there is plenty of time," answered Tom. 

Bella drew out her tiny jeweled watch. 

" I think it is five, but my watch gains. I cannot depend 
npon it." 

^^It is after four," exclaimed Sir Randal, starting up, 
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"and the tide is coming in. Great Heavens! it will be 
round the Point." 

Leaholme sprang to his feet and looked round. They 
could not see the way they should have to return, so the gen- 
tlemen hurried down over the great awkward stones to re- 
connoitre. The tide was up, covering the way they had 
come. It would have reached to the waist of even Leaholme 
himself. The waves were strong and advancing steadily; the 
rocks below were treacherous. Tom looked around blankly. 

" It will come rapidly now over the remaining part," said 
Sir Kandal, in a loud tone, as he walked and gazed about. 
" Great Heavens! Leaholme, what are we to do? No boats 
are out." 

Now nothing could have betrayed Sir Eandal's fear more 
than this appeal to the earl; an appeal which, in a calm mo- 
ment, he would have been very slow indeed to make. - 

" The girls will be frightened as it comes toward them,'' 
began poor Tom, with a pale, troubled face. 

" We may as well go back to them," said Leaholme, start- 
ing again. " Nothing can be done here." 

*^ How high do you think it comes at high water?" inquired 
Tom, as they joined the girls. 

*^I do not know," returned Leaholme, trying not to look 
anxious, as he met Bella's eager, frightened inquiries; "but 
what do you all say to having to meet the chance, tuad stay 
here till the tide is down again?" 

" Oh, Lord Leaholme! And suppose it does come up and 
kill us?" 

" If we stay, we stand the chance of that," he replied, with 
a tightening of his white lips, which she caught sight of 
under his mustache. 

^'Oh, don't let us have that chance!" she cried, while 
Lydia held her by the aim, and Marian watched the advancing 
waves with a moan of fear. " I'm sure the water comes up 
very high, and so are you sure; I can see it in your face. Oh, 
what shall we do?" 

"Are you frightened, Hessie?" asked Alfy, keeping close 
beside her, but not quite sure whether this was not, after all, 
rather a jolly adventure. 

"Yes, " she answered quietly, looking out along the bright 
horizon. " We are such little things to be at the mercy of 
#hat great powerful sea. But there is One, Alfy, who holaeth 
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the sea in the hollow of His hand; and when I think of that 
I am not frightened. Can you think of it, dear?" 

**^ No," whispered the enild, a little awe-stricken, as the 
wayes came tossing nearer to them, shutting them into the 
hollow of the cUffs. 

*^ We must put you up as high upon the rocks as we can 
manage," said Leaholme. " Bring them. Lane." And he 
walked back a httle way and climbed one sharp, uneven pin- 
nacle of rock under the cliffs, dragging the boys up with him. 
Poor Tom — his face white as death — had no need to call 
them; the girls were below the rock, close to Lord Leaholme 
at the first sound of his voice. 

"All right. Lane; make a spring. Help Miss Berkeley up, 
Piatt," he called to the baronet, who hovered about Hester 
with feeble words of encouragement, which she neither heeded 
nor needed. "Lane will take her midway. Now, Miss 
Berkeley, trust yourself to us entirely. You cannot climb 
this place without help, and I am waiting here for you." 

"Need I trouble you?" asked Marian, excitedly; but, with- 
out answering. Sir feandal lifted her easily in his arms and 
consigned her to Tom, who fortunately was not required to do 
veiy much himself, except guide her to where Leaholme's 
strong, untiring arms were ready. 

"Now, Miss Bruce," cried Sir Eandal, "for God's sake, 
make haste!" 

But Bella was close behind him; his hands could not but 
rest upon her. He lifted the small, plump, unresisting 
figure, while she besought him in a loud wisper to " take dear 
Lydia first." This time Tom managed so much better — 
not being, perhaps, so nervous about holding his own sis- 
ter — that Leaholme need not have had to bear Bella's sink- 
ing form to a safe spot, if she had not felt called upon to 
lose all power and vitality before he could drop her. 
"Now, Lydia," called Hester, "you and I are going." 
Sir Bandal had a hand on Hester's arm ; a real anxiety 
was on his face as he glanced back once more to the wayes 
that tossed in behind him. But Hester gave poor trembling 
Lydia a little push, and she came on with clumsy bashful- 
ness into his arms. This was a weight for which he had 
been unprepared, and he fell back a step or two each time 
he tried to spring toward Tom. Lydia slipped again and 
again, but at last she was safe, and he muttered a little 
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betweeen his closed teeth. Once more he sprung down, 
and Hester met him. 

'* JSTow I may take my most precious burden," he said in a 
longing whisper. 

Hester recoiled involuntarily. 

^^I can go myself. Stand back a little, please. '^ 

His un(fer-lip closed on the ends of his long mustache, his 
eyes grew passionately hot and red-looking, as they fixed 
themselves on her face; but the pretty, dauntless figure 
stepped up past him, and, preparing to climb, looked fear- 
lessly up at Tom. Only for a second, then the ready, eager 
arms were round her; a hot, quick breath was on her cheek 
and neck; and she felt weak and powerless in Sir Bandal's 
close and firm embrace. The proud, passionate tears rushed 
into her eyes, and when Leaholme bent from above to take 
her, she raised her arms to him with unconscious eagerness. 

^^ Saved!" he whispered, in a voice of intense emotion. 
"Saved, I thank God!" 

The little group, keeping their places as firmly as they could 
upon the rock, looked down to see the spot where they had 
stood swallowed by the restless, hungry waves, and looked be- 
hind to see the precipitous cliff rise, high and clear, against 
the sky. No exit either way. There was a silence of some 
minutes among them — a thoughtful, earnest silence it must 
have been for all. 

Sir Eandal siat upon a little jutting point of rock, from 
which his legs hung, his own equilibrmm too uncertain to 
allow him to help the others, but occasionally using the one 
hand which he did not require in balancing hinMeli to make 
a sudden essay at steadying or assisting Hester, who stood 
near him upon a narrow, giddy little ledge, from which she 
had a hold for her little, firm right hand, while her left was 
laid on Alfy's shoulder, really to keep the child still and safe, 
professedly in acceptance of his offered support. Tom sat in 
the corner of the one hollow, where Marian and Lydia were 
coiled with their feet tucked under them, guarding them 
passively, and encouraging them now and then with a f«w 
very doubtful assurances of safety, and a face of great anxiety. 
Bella had been provided with a narrow little natural seat, be- 
low which there was a ledge for her feet, and on this ledge 
stood Leaholme, looking out to sea; Wattie clinging to one 
arm, the other held out to Bella now and then, when one of 
her sudden panics came on. 
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So they watched the tide rising, rising, until Lord Lea- 
holme broke the silence, a new ring of excitement in his Toice. 

*^ All of you look out steadily to seaward, round the points 
east and^west, and let the first who sees a boat shout lustily. 
I can see better a little way behind, and will signal from 
there. Wattie, stand steady there, old fellow, and take care 
of your sister. Don't look quite so alarmed. Miss Lane; we 
will do the best we can, and bear it the best we can; the sum- 
mer nights are but short. Let go my sleeve, Wattie, dear." 

"Shall we have to stay here all night, then. Lord Lea- 
holme?" asked the child, before relinquishing his hold. 

^^ That is the very best we can hope for," remarked Tom. 
^* I hope that will be all we shall have to do." 

" Shall we really, Lord Leaholme?" 

^* Not if we can help it, my dear little lad; but — ^if we can- 
not help it Now take his hand. Miss Lane, firmly." 

*^ But, Lord Leaholme, why do you move?" cried Bella, 
with a start. "Why not stay there? Oh, Douglas, do not 
go away!" 

"Is this looking out for a sail. Miss Lane?" he asked, a 
little hotly. "If we do not all help, we cannot expect all to 
l^e saved." 

She was a little ashamed when she saw the others so steadily 
and eagerly watching the boundaries of the little bay, and 
turned her head too. But presently the engrossing idea drew 
her restless eyes away again, and she looked round for him — 
round both ways — eager, anxious, frightened. Then the 
quiet, watching group was startled by a shrill and unrestrained 
cry — a shriek, rather — a shriek of utter, abject terror. Sir 
Randal raised himself as much as he could without losing his 
balance, and looked back, but turned again quickly, his heavy 
red mustache tight between his teeth, and his eyes bright and 
glittering. Tom moved his head round the two girls and 
looked up too; then silenced Bella with the deepest impreca- 
tion his young lips had ever framed. Marian buried her face 
on her knees, and sobbed aloud; Lydia followed her example 
still more noisily. 

Hester had looked up, too, as the- piercing cry rang over her 
head, tightening her hold upon Alf y, lest he should start. One 
word escaped her — the one name that bursts involuntarily 
from us in our agony or peril — and the still, pale face did not 
turn back again for a long time. At last the wide eyes 
drooped in their concentrated gaze, and laying her cheek 
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against the upright rock, her whole heart went up in breath- 
less, longing prayer. Wattie, unheeding Bella's sobs, stood 
praying too, aloud, with a child's touching confidence and 
simplicity. 

'* Oh, Tom!" cried Bella, and the shrill tones echoed shai-ply 
among the rocks, ^' what will he do?" 

*^By heavens! you will kill him yourself, you little idiot !^' 
hissed Tom, through his teeth, his face ghastly in its pallor. 
^'Be silent, for pity's sake. Ah, my God! he has touched the 
rope!" 

Then there was a hush among them like the hush of death, 
while the figure they watched— so small it looked at that 
giddy distance — so helpless, so unreal — guided itself by the 
old rope, slowly, cautiously, lightly, up the smoothest, most 
dangerous part of the whole ascent. One step more! Would 
the rope bear this strain? Heaven only knew how rotten it 
might be, and that distant speck was a man of six feet. 

There w^asno hesitation: the last step was taken; the whole 
weight was given to the piece of broken rope — one spring, 
and there was a sound in the group below, as of one quick, 
sudden heart-beat. 

Hester looked up with a wonderful light in her eyes, not 
to the spot where Leaholme had disappeared on the level 
ground above, but far higher, piercing with radiant grati- 
tude the deep blue vault above him. And he — ^he stood bare- 
headed there one minute, though he knew they could not see 
him, and his lips stirred with a tremulousness which no eves 
had ever seen upon the firm, proud mouth before in all his 
four-and-thirty years. 

The time nad dragged w^earily — oh, so wearily! — to the 
cramped watchers on the rock, when a boat came round the 
corner into sight, manned hurriedly by an incongruous crew, 
but riding cheerily and steadily over the waves, and making 
straight toward the one prominent mass of rising rock. And 
when one of the crew, rising from his oar, waved his hand- 
kerchief for a moment, the signal was answered by a dozen 
eager hands. 

A couple of sturdy fellows jumped out upon the rock and 
pulled the boat close by its chain, and Leaholme, dropping 
his oar, stood upright and looked up at the watchers, his face 
grand-looking in his simple thankfulness. 

'^ Now, Lane, we must reverse our first order. Help our 
lady passengers down to me." y 
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Though this was a much more difficult matter than the 
other had been, and even more dangerous, it was much more 
easily accomplished. Sir Eaudal and Tom were cool and 
quiet, thinking httle of themselves just now, carefully and 
willin^y acting in the spirit in which they had seen Leanolme 
act. Even Bella was subdued and silent, and only recalled 
her old spirit in time to smilingly congi-atulate and thaiik Sir 
Randal, as he carefully held her dress round her with one 
hand, and guided her and helped her with the other. 

"Now, Hessie," called Tom, at last, "Sir Eandal is wait- 
ing for you." "Always last!" he muttered,. throwing Alfy's 
cap after him into the boat. 

Sir Randal was waiting — both hands held out, an unusual 
crimson flush upon his deep-lined face; a flush so eager and 
so pleading that Hester, in her gentle, humble mood, gave 
him one hand with her bright pretty smile. And, as he 
clasped the little steady fingers closely, in the gladness and 
gratefulness of that hour, he loved, for once, purely and un- 
selfishly. 

" Have you been very much frightened?" 

Leaholme, in his white shirt-sleeves, had put her safely 
down into the boat; but held her still as he asked the ques- 
tion, looking down into her beautiful, brave eyes. 

"Just once I was very frightened; all the time a little." 

"I see," he answered, with a smile of perfect comprehen- 
sion. 

" Let me take your oar, Leaholme," insisted the baronet. 
"Your arms must ache no little." 

"Will you? Thank you." 

And Hester saw that, now the necessity for exertion was 
over, he was glad to resign his seat and lean back in a comer 
of the boat. 

"Oh, Lord Leaholme," chirped Bella, "you have made 
yourself ill, and all for our sakes. Cannot you lie down com- 
fortably in the boat? We will make room." 

" To keep still and silent would be the best thing you could 
do," said Tom, as she began to bustle about. 

" I will keep venr still, Tom," she returned, plaintively; 
"but I cannot stand Lord Leaholme being ill." 

" I am glad you can't," said Tom, sharply. " Sit it, please." 

" We can easily move and give him room," began Lydia, at 
a sign from Bella. , , < 
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" We are doing nothing for him," went on Bella, in a still 
more melancholy key, ^^and yet he preserved us all." 

^* Please don't talk of preserving, Miss Lane," said Lea- 
holme, starting up; ^Hhink of the sufferings of poor Uttle 
Wattie when^ you remind him of the tea for which he was 
ready two hours ago. What does Euth think of your absence, 
I wonder, old fellow?" 

" That we are drowned!" replied Wattie, diving under the 
pull the earl gave his hair. 

"Drowned!" 

" What do they think at home, I wonder?" said Bella.' 

" And at my home?" added Marian, consequentially. 

*^ And I wonder," struck in Leaholme, with a comic mock- 
ery, " what they think at my home, in the Queen's dominions, 
wnere nobody cares one solitary farthing whether I am present 
or absent. Are you ready to resign, Piatt?" 

" When he does," spoke up Tom, heartily, " I am ready to 
take his place. We Cambridge rowers don t care to hide our 
talents. Come, Sir Randal, I want to show off." 

But the baronet declined to "come," and pulled away as 
steadily and sturdily as any of the men. 

" Lord Leaholme," said Wattie, presently, watching him as 
he leaned his elbow on the side of the boat and his head on 
his hand, "are you thinking how dreadful it was?" 

"JSTo," he answered, with a smile into the little, earnest 
face, " I was thinking something much more incomprehen- 
sible." 

" What was it?" asked Hester, gently, as he looked up sud- 
denly to meet her eyes. 

" 1 was ^ musinff on the little lives of men, and how they 
mar that by their little feuds!'" 

"We forget," she said, slowly; "that they are such little 
lives — except at such times as to-day." 

"It is a pity, is it not?" 

^^ At times they seem so long, and so full of wrong. Oh, do 
not talk of this to-day!" 

He gazed, astonished, into her pained face, but did not say 
a word more, and presently the keel of the boat grated on the 
pebbly shore, and it was surrounded by eager spectators. A 
perfect crowd had collected to see the return of the boat which 
had been sent for in such haste, and to see, too, the Earl of 
Leaholme, who had actually, it was said, climbed the awful 
cliff beyond Boulder Point and rescued all his party. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Bruce were there in an agony of suspense, 
having returned from their drive to be greeted with the wild 
and varied story which was then going through its most ex- 
aggerated edition. The servants were there, Ruth and James 
especially crushed in the crowd, he consoling, she inconsolable. 
And not only were the waiters from the Queen's there, with 
innumerable hangers-on, but the landlord too, who had run 
down to see how much of this was fact about the earl, and 
who, it was observed, of his own accord, originated the cheer 
which swelled so jovially along the beach when the boat landed 
him. 

The news had even penetrated down among the elms in 
Old street, and Pollie, too, had come to see the boat return. 
So one bright smile of greeting, Hester felt, was all for her, 
and it cheered her wonderfully. 

What a gay dinner it was that night at Ymtoes House! 
They would not hear of separating, so the little boys came 
into dinner too, and Marian, Sir E^ndal, and Leaholme were 
easily persuaded to stay. ' 

They lingered over the meal, while the fresh sea-aii^lew 
softly in upon them, and they talked of their adventure until 
those who had not been prcbent seemed to feel it as intensely 
as those who had. 

" Oh, papa," cried Bella, harping perpetually upon the 
one string, "you can never imagine how terrible it was. 
Can he. Lord Leaholme?" 

"Never." 

"But did we not feel ten*ible?" she continued, with- a 
shudder. 

" I felt just like the Ancient Mariner, and you exactly re- 
sembled the rest of the crew. Did not you. Miss Bruce? 

" Why? Because ^ a thousand, thousand slimy things lived 
on; and so did I?'" 

"Do not make me laugh over a serious subject, please; 
yon know what I mean?" 

"What does he mean, Hessie?" inquired her uncle, laugh- 
ing, too. " Does he mean that you were 

*' * As sad as sad could be, 

And you did speak, only to breek 
The silence of the sea?' " 

" Yes, I did; but it is highly objectionable to hear you say 
it in that flippant manner, though one can expect no less; 
for a gentleman of England who sits at hom« at ease is pro- 
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verbially acknowledged to trouble himself very little upon 
the dangers of the seas." 

*^Lord Leaholme," interposed Mrs. Bruce, lyitli a placid, 
admiring smile, "how did you feel when you reached the top 
of that terrible cliff?" 

He shook his head, with a laugh in his handsome eyes. 
" I find it impossible to recall the sensation. I think I saw 
some sheep about, and I almost lost my hat— apersonal injnrj^ 
which I should have been slow to forget. We are a nation 
proverbially proud and fond of our headquarters." 

Hester looked up rather quizzically into the cool face oppo- 
site her (he nearly always managed to sit opposite her). There 
was some look in it to-day that kept her thoughts strangely 
busy; a look that made her wildly and wickedly wish that it 
had not been he who had saved her; a look that made her feel 
powerless to echo his ready laughter, because she seemed (ay, 
and against her will, too!) to read mere than others could of 
the deep, grave thoughts below it. 

"What else, Lord Leaholme?" asked Marian, still laugh- 
ing.'^ 

" I wish I might eat my dessert in peace. Bruce, do come 
to the rescue. I have not had a single course in uninter- 
rupted enjoyment. I feel mad with jealousy when I see how 
cunningly Miss Hester withdraws herself from the conversa- 
tion in order to do justice to an enormous dinner." 

" Can you spare me a peach from the dish before you?" said 
Hester, merrily ignoring the consciousness that he had been 
noticing how impossible she found it to do more than tast^ 
the rich, abundant dinner, and trying to convey to him the 
false idea that she fancied he had enjoyed his. 

" You are evidently in a hurry to slip away and parade," he 
remarked, quaintly. 

" Not to-night, I think." 

" Suppose we all stay at home," put in Tom, who was 
really very tired. 

"I advise it, indeed," assented his step-father; "you will 
be stared at most mercilessly if you go out to-night. Now, 
boys, you run off to bed at once. You have spent a day and 
a half since you got up." 

" Oh, let us go to hear the band!" exclaimed Bella, eagerly. 
" Why should we stay at home? Who will come?" 

Perhaps she had meant to turn to Lydia; but Lydia sat 
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bejond Lord Leaholme, and Ms ^es were the first to meet 
her inquiry. 

" Not to-night^ thank you/' he said, with a laughing shake 
of his head; 

^^ Sir Eai^dal, will not you come and hear the band?" in- 
quired Bella, thei^antieipation of being a small lion for once 
balancing the disappointment of not having Leaholme's com- 
pany. 

He bowed an almost careless assent, and Lydia eagerly fol- 
lowed Bella's example, as might have been, and was, expected. 

Encouraged a little, but still with very slight hope, she 
appealed again to the earl. It would add so much to the eclat 
to walk with him. But that appeal was useless. 

*^ I am afraid you are very tired, dear Bella," put in her 
mother, softly. ^' Had you not better stay at home and rest?" 

'* Oh, no, mamma, dear; but I will not stay out long; say 
just half an hour. Tom, will you come and.ietch us then?^' 

^*Not I, thanks," said Tom, with a conclusiveness there 
was no resisting. *^The light of my countenance is denied, 
and the parade must be a howling wilderness. By Jove! how 
they will miss me!" 

*' Then go in pity to them," said Sir Randal. 

^' My m,y has all been exhausted to-day on myself." 

" Lord Leaholme," pleaded Bella, coaxingly, *^ will you 
make papa come for us m half an hour?" 

" I will come myself. Miss Lane, if you wiH allow me," he 
Baid, courteously, taking the hint. 

^' Oh, thank you; but not if vou are too tired." 

"VeryweU." 

That half hour seemed unusually long to Hester. Her 
uncle went out, and Mrs. Bruce sat, with eyes half closed, 
listening, but hardly speaking, while Hester talked, rather 
slowly and wearily, to Tom and Lord Leaholme. 

Presently Leaholme rose, looking at his watch, and went 
out. Tom, leaning through the open window after he passed 
below, looked back at Hester as the band stopped playing 
suddenly. . 

'' What's the matter there, I wonder?" 

Hester gave a sudden start; for, with a hurried, clashing 
chord which was not quite harmonious, the instruments 
struck up instantly, *^See the Conquering Hero Comes!" 
playing it quickly and jubilantly. 

'' Fools!" muttered Tom. " How he. will hate to hear it!" 
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" Does he turn back?" asked Mrs. Bruce, coming to the 
window with a smile of inexpressible pride and delight. 

"Turn back! not he. Bella's fault this is! What a little 
idiot she is sometimes?" 

" This will please her very much/' smiled his mother. 

" Of course it will, and vex him just aai^l»nuch. What a 
ridiculous bother! And the people are staring at him with 
all their eyes, and he just looks as if he did not understand 
it." 

"Of course he does understand it, dear." 

" Of course, mother; he not being totally devoid of sense 
or eyes. He is acting that, of course; ratner cleverly, too, 
as he would not turn back. Now the girls have come to him, 
and Bella is in her seventh heaven at least." 

" Playing that for Am," thought Hester, "for him ?" 

The shadows gathered softly, as other shadows deepened 
and deepened in the puzzled, wondering eyes. And when at 
last Bella's quick, gay voice came up fi:om below, Hester 
slipped away. 



CHAPTER XX. 
A scorpion's sting. 

" Oh, dear, dear!" sighed Bella, from her low easy-chair, 
" how wretched to have a wet day for our last whole day in 
Aberswys! Is Lord Leaholme coming to dinner, mamma?" 

"Yes, dear." 

" That's a blessing, at any rate. Hessie, are you going 
out?" 

^^ Presently," said Hester, looking from the book resting 
on her knee, through the window to the clouds beyond. 

" I shall go in to see the Berkeleys. It is dreadfully dull 
here." 

Hester bent over her book again, forgetting to wish that 
the sun would shine. Presently she was roused by a timid 
little voice from below. She leaned through the open win- 
dow, for the rain had vanished, and nodded down at little 
Tottie. 

" Miss Bruce, it isn't raining. Will you please to come 
out? somebody says." 

Hester rose at once. Of course the somebody was Pollie. 
In a very few minutes the child, who waited at the door ia 
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one of her long dreams, felt a little warm kiss on her fore- 
head, and saw a water-proof figure waiting beside her. 

*^ Which is the way Ixj go to somebody, Tottie?" 

'^This way, please.*^ 

^* But do you km)w, I think you ought not to be out at all 
on this kind of day," said Hester, seriously, as they walked 
on together. 

'* But I was out before; so when they asked me to come, of 
course I could," said the child, conclusively. 

^^ Oh, being out before is the argument, is it? Who is that 
with your brother and my little cousins? Oh, I see now." 

She had not known the earl at first, in the long Mackintosh 
and scavenger hat in which he had been out all the morning, 
independent of rain and wind, practicing with the men in the 
life-boat. 

^' I was telling Tottie that I thought she ought not to be 
•rat, Mr. Delahoyde," she began, more than ever coldly indif- 
ferent to the earl, " but I have changed my mind now. How 
deliciously fresh the air feels !" 

At that moment PoUie came up with Alfy, and Hester 
smiled, understanding the plan very well. 

" Well done, Tottie; you brought her famously," cried 
Alfy. "Now let us start." 

" It is pleasant to have you for my last day, Pollie,'^ said 
Hester. " Are we a pedestrian party?" 

" If you do not object," said Leaholme, in his lightest, 
easiest tones, "we are going to see what Llanforda Church 
looks like on a week day." 

They left the town quickly, the wind blowing boisterously 
against them, but causing them nothing but merriment. 
The girls were well equipped for the weather, and only 
laughed when their hats were beaten back and their hair 
tossed about. The few whom they met did not seem to enjoy 
it so much, and as they descended from the town they came 
upon a tiny, feeble old lady, battling very helplessly with the 
powerful gusts. Hugh delicately looked in another direction, 
but Leaholme left Pollie's side. " I think," he said, courte- 
ously, raising the ugly tarpaulin hat, "that if you will let me 
S've you my arm, you will find it easier to fight the wind." 
e put down the disarranged shawl with almost a woman's 
quiet touch, and with eager relief the little feeble figure clun|f 
to his arm. 
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They sauntered on to allow him to overtake them, and just 
as he did so Wattie raced back to them. 

^* Oh, Hessie, we've found a serpent! Come and see.'' 

She ran with him, always ready to join in the children's 
excitement or amusements, and the otherit^ came up to find 
her and the children gazing timidly down upon a coiled-np 
adder. 

" I ought to kill him," began Hugh, hesitatingly. 

*^But your heart is too tender," said Leaholme, coolly. 
'' Just move a little, all of you." 

One blow, and the creature ^^lay dead in his bed," as Alfy 
•aid. One blow, though, which seemed to strike Hester, too. 

" There," he said, laughingly, 

** ' Though in the Decalogue we find 

The mandate written. Thou shalt not kill, 
Yet there are cases when we must. ' " 

Two hot, red spots burned in Hester's cheeks, though the 
wind blew coldly against them in its rush. Would he never 
cease recalling her to that one deed? 

"Look behind," said Pollie, turning. *^Is not that a 
stormy scene? The sea troubled; the clouds wild and scat- 
tered, and the mountains looking as sullen as they can. 
There is no look of rest anywhere." 

"A little, up there," replied Hester, looking where the 
ciouds had parted, " but a very little." 

"Enough for us. Miss Bruce," said Lord Leaholme, 
quietly, " and for many a hungering heart besides. Now look 
over there again." 

They all gazed in silent admiration, for from the mount- 
ains beyond them stretched a brilliant rainbow, resting on 
the tumultuous sea. It was the kind of picture which in its 
splendor and promise, dim eyes niiffht yearn for in the stifling, 
busy streets. A picture that lived still in Hester's memory 
when she felt that the rainbow tints had faded. 

" Think of trying to paint that !" said Pollie, while Hester 
gazed in speechless wonder. 

As they descended the valley, Hester noticed a very tired 
look on Tottie's little face, and an unconscious slackening of 
the gleeful step. 

"I cannot go on, I fear, Mr.'Delahoyde," she said. "If 
you and Pollie will excuse me, and Tottie will keep me corn- 
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pany, I will stay here until your return, or walk very slowly 
to meet you. Will you wait with me, Tottie?" 

" Yes," answered the child, comine; to her side at once. 
• This walk Hester knew was very pleasant to PoUie; almost 
more than pleasant to Hugh, and by no other means could 
she have gained their consent to stay with Tottie. Now — 
thinking it was for her own pleasure — ^they could not attempt 
to deter her. Pollie begged to stay, too, but she interrui)ted 
lier. 

" Of course, if you offer to stay, I must come on." 

So Pollie smiled and went. 

*' There mav be another adder about," said Leaholme, 
coolly, "so I snail wait and see." 

He saw Hester's face cloud; but he sat himself down un- 
concernedly on the low stone wall at the side of the road, 
took off the Mackintosh and threw it down beside him, then, 

Eirching Tottie on his knee, began to talk gayly to her; while 
ester, seated too, really took the rest she had not needed. 
So tked the little one was, that at last — soothed by the low, 
pleasant tones — she laid her head down on Leaholme's shoul- 
der, and closed her eyes contentedly. Holding her so, he 
looked at Hester. 

" Shall I sing her to sleep. Miss Bruce?" 

"If you li — please." 

She had tried to answer carelessly, but something in the 
sight of the little resting child rebuked her unaccountably. 

" How they are all blown about 1" she went on, with a little 
nervousness. " Look at them." 

" Yes, I am looking at them — and thinking of them. Am 
I to sing?" 

" Yes," she said, almost against her will. 

The rich, clear voice was low and softened; but lost none of 
its wonderful pathos as he sung that most touching of Mendels- 
sohn's songs, with words, " On, wert thou in the cauld blast!" 
He repeated the last two lines slowly, his face hidden as he 
looked down on the sleeping child: 

" * The brightest jewel in my crown, 
Wad be my queen, wad be my queen.' " 

Tottie had had a refreshing little sleep when they returned, 
and though her brother laughed at her laziness, he looked 
very anxiously into her wee pale face. 

The storm n ad abated now, and the walk home was calm 
und quiet. 
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As they passed along Old street, PoUie stopped; and when 
the earl caught sight of Mrs-. Goldsmith netting in the little 
bow-window, he called up to know if they might all come in. 
So for a few minutes they crowded the neat sitting-room, and 
filled it with merriment; Leaholme's innate, easy courtesy and 
quaint jests with the two old ladies giving them all a prolific 
subject of conversation for montl^s to come. Not till long 
afterward could Aunt Phyllis laugh quite heartily over the 
frightened turn it had given her to think that the Earl of 
Leaholme was really on tne stairs, coming to sit in that poky 
room. 

Poor little Aunt Phyllis! It was just as well, perhaps, that 
she could not guess for how long this " grand young noble- 
man,'' on whom her eyes rested a little awfully, would look 
back upon that day, with its visit to the narrow sitting-room 
in Old street, and prize its memory beyond all that the wealth 
and power and rank which made him the envied and admired 
of all Aberswys could give him. This were a different world, 
little Phyllis, if the men who stood in its high places inew 
nothing of the restless, wayward cravings which stir and sway 
our lives. 

And Hester, in her youth and beauty, the prettiest, dainti- 
est picture any eyes need rest upon, walked home that day, 
thinking — while many a plain and happy girl cast jealous 
glances into the winning face — that life was very wide and 
lone and dreary, when the home-love that was life's very 
breath had left it. It lay around her like the unbrig^htened 
sea, she thought, and that looked now just like a white, cold 
grave. True, there were a few boats out; but those afar were 
very blots upon its surface, and those below her flapped their 
soiled, discolored sails with a miotion that breathed even less 
of life than utter stillness would have done. 

It was dinner-time when Hester and the boys reached 
Yrnteos House — Lord Leaholme following them in a few 
minutes — ^and Mr. Bruce, who had been obliged to be at home 
during the last few days, had just arrived from Churleigh to 
travel back with his wife and children on the morrow. He 
jokingly told me that, as they were all so glad to see him, of 
course they were glad to leave Aberswys; but that was not 
true of any of them. 

Bella mourned unf eignedly the prospect of leaving this gay, 
sociable life, where she need never find dullness or solitude. 
Lydia mourned the prospect of parting from Bella, and hav- 
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ing to entertain strangers again in her mother's house, with- 
out the shelter of Bella's gorgeous, fluttering, self-satisfied 
little wings. Tom mourned the rapid flight of this vacation. 
Mrs. Paley and her daughter mourned that the very eligible 
acquaintances they had made they could not easily keep. 

Hester mourned she hardly knew what. She supposed it 
must be that she was leaving behind her a dear friend and 
the sea she loved, and taking with her still that one thick 
cloud that hung above her pam. 

The meal was hardly over when Tom left the table, saying 
be had an appointment with Sir Randal Piatt. 

"Do you call yours a sea-side dinner, then?" asked Mr. 
Bruce; "I thought your appetite was insatiable here.'' 

" So it is, sir; and I have dined famously." 

."I should like to know how such dinners became famous. 
Hessie is following your example, too. Have you found out 
that sea air does not suit digestion, dear?" 

" It suits mine wonderfully. Uncle Alf. I have had two 
appetites in one all the time I have been here." 

" I have never seen it." 

"Ah! papa," said Bella, shrugging her shoulders with 
rather a spiteful smile, " you have not seen her, as I have, 
lolling on the rocks with another person " (Bella had an in- 
inaitable way of saying person), " eating an enormous hunch 
of cake." 

" Well done, Hessie," laughed Tom, as he left the room. 
^^ Go on and prosper." 

" But I can't," said Hester, funnily. " I shall have no 
other opportunity.'* 

"How did it taste?" asked Leaholme, anxiously. 

" Beautiful — ^flavored by sea-breezes. Oh, I was hungry, 
and I did enjoy it!" 

" Greedy, was it not?" 

" Yes, you hardly ever saw a larger piece." 

Now this was not exactly the way in which Bella had in- 
tended her spice of information to be taken; and, having in- 
tended discomfiture, she hardly appreciated the hearty laugh 
which followed. 

"Leaholme," said Mr. Bruce, gravely, "you have no idea 
of the anxious inquiries that were made me about your re- 
turn. One or two of your enlightened people asked me when 
was the lord coming, until I thought they mistook me for Dr. 
dimming." 
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"Oh, Alfred, for shame r 

'^A fact, my dear." 

" Pray, who gave me this highly suggestive title, BmceP* 
asked the earl. 

" I do not see why I should be made to furnish particu- 
lars." 

"Some of the alms-house women, I know, papa," said 
Bella, gayly. 

" Perhaps so. Hessie, the Moores seem anxious, too, about 
your return. I said you would ride over in one of your wan- 
derings. Are you going to wander now?" 

" I shall not stray far to-night, uncle." 

She took down her scarlet carriage-cloak and put it on over 
her dress, feeling strangely chill; then tilting her hat low 
over her eyes, she went out alone. 

It was growing late, but the Parade looked crowded still; 
so, avoiding it, she hurried along until she found a quiet spot 
upon the cliffs where she could stop and rest. 

Faintly from the pier came the music of the band; the well' 
known operatic melody seemed to have a new voice to-night, 
a reality in its passionate, pleading cry which went straight to 
her heart, and shook it with a new, unutterable longing. " I 
know I have been restless and' impatient all my life," she mur- 
mured to herself, "but never as now." 

She pushed back her hat and stood upright upon the rocks. 
" Oh, if the wind would come dashing against me, beating 
upon me!" she cried, in a passionate whisper; "if it would 
toss this heavy hair away from my hot face, and give me some 
sharp outward feeling that should deaden this fierce and angry 
pain at my heart!" 

But the breath that touched her face was very gentle and 
tender, and her cry of longing and despair fell calmed and 
softened on the peacef ulness of the summer night. 

Hester did not know how long she had been out when Lord 
Jjcaholme found her in the same quiet spot, sitting quite still, , 
and looking rather drearily out across the sea. 

" They have been wondering at home where you could be. 
Miss Bruce." 

" Have they?" 

" Will you come?" 

"Yes.'^ 

She rose immediately, but he had not turned; so she stood 
a minute watching a tiny fishing-boat as it floated idly over 
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the waters toward them, looking no bigger and no more in 
earnest, she thought, than the toy yacht that Alfy sailed in 
the fountain at home. And while the sea lay green and still 
and boundless there along the straight horizon, boundless as 
her girlish dreams had been — (had been! Ah! little Hester, 
with your deep-leamed wisdom of twenty years!) — only one 
spot was moved and troubled. Over the shallow rocks a little 
way from the shore two little white waves tossed and sparkled, 
following each other with a clashing, laughing sound, the 
placid world of water around them unruffled and unmoved by 
tlieir eagerness and their unrest. Hester turned her eyes 
away wearily. 

** Are they gulls, those two that look so white and shining 
far away?" she asked, breaking the silence, *^ quite still there 
on the sea — two close together?" 

" I think not," he answered; " I think they must be two 
figures in a boat. We shall see as they come nearer." 

So they waited a httle and watched, but the two white 
specks came no nearer, and Hester, in her last look, saw 
them, seemingly in perfect rest, far away. Why were things 
always in twos? she wondered, in wayward impatience, even. 

Ah! that was good. The two httle eager, upheaving waves 
were gone. The tide had risen, and they were lost in the 
uniiifSed surface of the quiet ocean. 

^^ We cannot decide what those are, after all," he said, as 
they walked on. " They are as still there as two little white 
spirits with folded wings." 

" You do not look so glad to be leaving here as I fancied 
you would. Miss Bruce," he added, presently. 

" Why did you fancy I should be?" 

*^I do not know, except that it was a fancy, and therefore 
liad its own way. So little makes you hM)py sometimes, so 
much is powerless to do so at others, that I can never judge 
— only fancy." 

'' There is no occasion to fancy at all," said Hester, list- 
lessly. *^I am happy anywhere — as far as I know happi- 
ness." 

'^ And as far as you have known it?" 

Her Ups quivered sadly, but her first thought was an angry 
one that he should dare to recall the past to her. 

*' We need not speak of that, my lord." 

*' Hessie, my child," he said, very kindly, " I fancy we 
have all to bear within us, for a time, some un8atisfied.«--often 
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unsatisfiable — longing. I trusted you had not known it yet, 
and I cannot bear to think you havoo I know the bitterness 
of the pain so well, that if any power of mine would guard 
you " 

She interrupted him with steady coldness. 

^^ Surely you have every hope and ambition satiflfied; surely 
you have 'everything?" 

He smiled. " * Everything * are wide, fathomless words. 
I have wealth — perhaps I have many more things; I would 
not make my blessings less: but we need not discuss that 
The one thing I have longed for from my vary childhood I 
have never had." - , 

" What is that?" 

^^Th love of those I love.'* 

" Oh, Lord Leaholme," she cried, a strange dimness in her 
eyes, ^* look how* your people love you; and — everybody — 
almost!" 

''Do my people love mef" he asked, with one of his lew 
laughs; '* then I thank them from my heart; but I mean 
something different from that. You understand — child as 
you are. But" — his voice changed suddenly — ** why should 
I speak to you of this longing of mine for what I shall never 
win? I am going to kill it presently." 
• *'How?" The word came involuntarily from Hester's lips. 

''By seeking that one almost greatest blessing in my 
lAxther's gift, 'a heart at leisure from itself.'" 

There was no crowd as they returned, only b. few stragglers 
here and there. Two of these both Hester and the earlknew 
at a glance, as they loitered toward them from the hotel steps 
— Tom and Sir Randal, arm-in-arm. 

" Oh, I wish— ^I wish " began Hester, unthinkingly, 

then stopped. 

"1 suppose, after Tom's stay here is over," Leaholme said, 
iio carelessly that Hester felt relieved that he had not under- 
stood her, "he will see no more of Sir Randal Piatt." 

Tom's words of greeting broke upon this speech, 

"Where have you been, my dear?" 

She marked keenly the quavering, uncertain voice, though 
every sense seemed to he absorbed in her sad, questioning gazo 
into his flushed, smilmg face. 

" Whore are you come from, Tom?" 
. "I? Oh, from goin^T ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ *^® Parade, and from 
walking |ip and down }]:i it." 
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'^Hush, Tom, hush! Are you ready to come home?" 

'* Well, we were going to have a hand at billiards. I want 
to win back " 

^' But you Cannot go alone. Miss Bruce/' said Leaholme to 
her, breaking in upon Tom's words with a motive she under- 
stood. 

"Oh, Hessie shall not go alone/' returned Tom, hastily. 
"I will come and take care of you, of course, dear.'' 

"Thank you." 

" I am only waiting to Ic^ve your cousin in your charge. 
Lane," said the earl, in his easy, genial tones. 

" All right, Leaholme. I am ready. You have been — a — 
straying, as usual, have you, Hessie?" 

"Yes." 

She held her little shaking hand to the earl, and then po- 
litely and simply oiBfered it to Sir Randal It was not too 
dark fo^ her to see the long, searching look he gave into her 
face, nor the triumphant smile with which he answered Lea- 
holme's cold good-night. 

" Good-night, Lane," he said then, tapping Tom's shoulder 
with his cane, and bringing a silly smile to his sleepy face. 
"Don^t look so pale and wan, young lover; not quite so pale 
and wan." 

This was the first time Hester had ever seen Tom so, and 
in her earnestness she did not hesitate to walk close beside 
him, clinging almost appealingly to him. He talked slowly, 
brokenly, all the way; but — even as he was — he must needs 
have been silenced could he have seen the grieved disappoint- 
ment on her face, and have marked how pained was her own 
silence. 

"Here we are, dear," he said, as they reached the door. 
"I'm sorry we're at home already." 

" Tom, Tom " She had crossed her hands upon his 

shoulders, and now, in the gaslight, he could see the piteous, 
deprecating sorrow of the wistful, pleading eyes that looked 
into his. "Oh, Tom! why have you been tempted by Sir 
Eandal Piatt to lower and disgrace yourself like this?" 

"Like which?" 

" Oh, Tom," she said, with a shudder, "do you remember 
that the wisest man who ever lived said of this hateful wine 
which vou have been so despicably influenced by, that at the 
last it bites like a serpent, and stings like an adder?" 

" Hush, dear. I have not had much." 
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'^ Do not go with bim again. Oh, come with me instead, 
dear Tom." 

'*But you won't— ii — ^won'r, .Iways have me; else you know 
I like it best of all.*' , ^ 

*- Never when you are untrue to yourself, and a coward, as 
you have been to-night, but always, always, when you are 
your own trae self, dear Tom. " 

He lockdu rathor sorrowful, but could not find quite the 
words he Wdnted, 

'* 'Woi l.*«Y^ missed our tea, of course," she added, cheer- 
fully; ^ W. us take our candlefe now and go, Tom. Good- 
nighto Here is yours " When he had left her and gone up- 
stairs, she went back to shu<^ the glass door, lingering over it 
Foniewhat longer than she need have done. Yet it was not a 
blight or cheering prospect that greeted her tired eyes. On 
her left, the old castle ruins stood weirdly up against the dull 
gray sky, on her right, the ligh+ foam rose and beat, against 
tlie'iark mass of rock, fading and melting in a million tiny 
white flakes 

Th lights upon the pier burned clear and steady to-night; 
lut their reflections in the water down below were blurred 
and dim and tremulous, she thought, just as if she saw them 
iluough her tears. Yet such u little space between. Oh, 
such a little space! 



CHAPTER XXI. 

GOOD-BYE. 

The last day in Aberswys. Hester felt there was a sadness 
in the thought, just that dim foreshadowing which always 
broods upon the word, and will do until we reach that one 
Great Last which we are going to meet. Hester thought this 
as sh^ sat in the hot little sitting-room in Old street, saying 
good-bye to Pollie; at least preparing to say it, for at present 
rolliv. was very busy talking of something else, kneeling be- 
side Hester's chair with a great delight in her gentle face. 
*'Eeally, Hessie? Will you really, really come?" 
** Indeed I will; and you have no idea how I shall look for- 
ward to it between this day and that." 

^* And you will be there for our — New Year's party?" 
Pollie could not help smiling as she asked it, and Hester 
laughed. 
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** I believe there is somethinff comical about tbat paj-ly; is 
tberer , 

'* I will tell you when you come. Kew Year's Day is on a 
Thursday next year, Hessie." 

" Then I will come on Wednesday, and sfcay over Sunday, 
if Mrs. Goldsmith lets me.'* 

" Thank you, dear." Pollie's face suddenly gi*ew very red. 
"Hessie, suppose you do not like it," she stammered; '^our 
house is small, and our ways are very simple. And you have 
had things so different. I am not speaking of now, but your 
own home was '* 

" Such a happy one, dear Pollie," she said, the old shadow 
falling over her eyes, *^ that I know yours will remind me of 
it. Are you always going to be so proud, little Miss Gold- 
smith?" 

" The poor are generally inclined to add to their natural 
misfortunes by being proud, aren't they.'^ But it does not 
hurt anybody:" 

Mrs, Goldsmith and her sister came in just then, and almost 
shyly renewed their invitation. It was not only readily and 
gratefully accepted, but to their intense astonishment — 
numbly too — then Hester bid them a loving good-bye, giving 
the last kiss to PoUie. 

After looking back at every two or three steps all down the 
street, and answering the nodding face at tho window, Hester 
turned into one of her favorite spots among the rocks, that 
she might take her last look at the sea she so passionately 
loved. 

Though below her it lay dull and cloud-shadowed, it shone 
and glittered on the far horizon; and she longed, with one of 
lier unreasoning^, inexplicable longings, that before she left 
that spot the sunlight should have come to meet her, and 
brightened this gloomy tract that lay so near her feet. 

There was an unaccountable dreariness in the girl's heart 
which sought for some outward cause or influence. 

^^If I could only just leavj it," she said, raising her face 
sadly to the sky, "just leave it all to Him who, of 
course, rules it all ; who has ruled it before it troubled 
me; who will rule it when my troubles are gone forever; if I 
could leave it all to Him, I should have no care, no harass, 
a,nd should not be so gloomy and discontented. He alone 
spreadeth out these beautiful heavens, and treadeth on the 
wayes of that mighty sea; yet I— this little speck upoiA its 
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shore — ^trouble and vex myself about the things that are in 
His hand. I will try and leave it all to Him. 1 will try, and 
try, until I do — He helping me — and I may win what I so 
sorely need, * a heart at leisure from itself. ' Oh, it would be 
a great thing to have, even though it was he who dared to 
speak of it! I fear I must go now. What will Uncle Alf say 
if I am late in leaving here, as I was in coming?" 

But descending the jagged rock was very tirmg in the heat, 
so at the bottom she sat down to rest, singing softly to herself 
for fear. of the gloomy thoughts finding their way back again. 

Presently, along the beach, sauntermg with Bella; and at 
sight of the quiet figure, half sitting, half lying upon the 
stones, a glad thrill ran through him. He stopped, leaning 
against the rock above her, and looking down upon her quiz- 
zically, so intently, too, that he could see how she was chafing 
at his presence, and how the great dark eyes, so warm ana 
lustrous in their look upon the sea, were never raised to him 
at all, e^en with their old radiant scornfulness. He noticed 
this, but with no surprise; for the pain her scorn and her in- 
difference cost him was a familiar old pain now. 

They did not ask her to walk with them, and she did not 
offer; but it was not from any wish she had to be alone still 
longer, for when she caught sight of her uncle on the shore, 
scrutinizing a distant vessel through his opera-glasses, sho 
went up to him almost eagerly. 

" Uncle Alf," she began, rather suddenly, when he put up 
the glasses and turned to walk in with her, " do you think if 
people's pasts could speak they would always rebuke people — 
or only sometimes?" 

He laughed at her vague question and anxious face. 

** Hard to tell, dear? I should say cases varied. Why?" 

^^ Because, Uncle Alf," she said, slowly, ^* will you wish mc 
many happy returns of the day? It is — my birthday." 

*^ Your birthday, dear? Why did you not tell me before? 
I like to keep all my children's birthdays," he said, tenderly. 
" How old are you?" 

" Twenty, uncle. What a great deal might be done in 
twenty years!" 

" A great deal. A little girl might be born and grown up; 
ay, and ^woo'd and married and a'.' It is not too late to 
drink your health yet; but you ought to have told us this 
morning, dear." 

♦^Fm jrfniid I hoped some one would know, uncle, and 
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then felt hurt because they did not," she said, wearily. '^It 
is very silly of me. Uncle Alf " — she nestled nearer to him, 
and. whispered low, with a lump rising in her throat — ^^no 
one is near us; just pray God bless me once, and kiss me as 
my own father used — would have done." 

Only the poor Uttle lonely heart knew whether it was as her 
own father would have done; but both the kiss and the bless- 
ing were kindly and lovingly given. 

And still the sea lay bright and silvery far away; and still 
the shadows brooded between. 

And thus they looked their last on Aberswys. 



. . CHAPTER XXII. 

A CLOUD ACROSS THE LAKE. 

The apples lay thick upon the orchard grass, bright red 
and yellow spots upon the green; yet from the boughs of the 
laden trees above, the rich, ripe fruit drooped heavily. The 
summer had reached the glory of its maturity; its. broad, 
brave smile rippled over the sunny waters, and the trembling, 
golden fields; its song of glad thanksgiving, its laugh of fiul 
content, rose from the valleys standing thick with corn. 
Eose to the orchard on the hiU-side where, under a tender, 
shadowy, gnarled old tree, sat Hester and the little boys re- 
galing on apples;, while Tom, with his back to the next tree, 
seemed buried in his book. 

*' You have no memory at all, Alf," laughed Hester, aim- 
ing the remains of her last apple over the hedge, ^^ or you 
would remember that there is no more ending after the prince 
goes into his own kingdom and shuts the door on the princess. 
You are always wanting another volume to every story I tell 
you. And I wonder what more you could desire to hear of a 
beautiful princess \yho kisses a swineherd? In my old Ger- 
man copy of the book there is a most telling picture, Alf, of 
the prince, in a high spiked crown, standing behind the door 
of his kingdom, peeping round it cheerfully to enjoy the tears 
of the princess before he bolts her out. Why, what further 
ending would you require?" 

"I never like the end to come, either," sighed Wattie. '^' I 
always wanted you to begin over again at the very beginning 
whenever you say, ' So, that's the end/ " 
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*^ I wonder whether Tom would like to go back to the very 
beginning, for he has evidently i^ached the end/^ said Hester, 
as Tom shut his book with a bang and sprung up. 

^' I would not go back to the beginning for forty thousand 
pounds," he said, laughing. "What do you think they do~ 
with her?" 

" Her being, of course, the heroine, I know what they do 
with her — if *they' means the author." 

"Isn't it a shame?" 

"Yes," said Hester, coolly, as she took a beautiful little 
Eipstone from her lap and threw it up into his outstretched 
hand; "when one's existence seems by nature destined to flow 
in a smooth, unshaken placidity, it is a shame for ' them ' to 
excite our sympathies for *her,' by leaving her life to be im- 
agined as long years of cruel loneliness — her heart cruelly 
desolate. You will be utterly miserable now, Tom, until you . 
forget her — five minutes hence." 

" You told me the story haunted you for a week after you 
had finished it," 

" So it did; but I am a woman, you know." 

" Still, you don't feel as I do about this, for — for — (run in 
witli those books, boys, and then come back and fetch us) — 
for I think you do not love any one person particularly — do 
you, Hessie?" 

"i do," said Hester, composedly. "I love myself very 
particularly." 

" But I mean," he went on, eagerly, sitting beside her on 
the grass, and leaning on his elbow to look into her face; " I 
mean, you do not love as that girl loved the queer little pro- 
fessor who was drowned on his way home to her. " 

" JSTo, no," cried Hester, quickly... " I never did. I think 
I never shall." 

" You think you never shall be what people call * in love?' " 

" I believe that is arrived at by a tumble, Tom, which our 
eyes Cannot foresee and avoid," sne answered, gravely shaking 
her head. "No one would deliberately walk into that very 
bubbly state of existence, surely. No, 1 never was in love in 
my life." 

" Then you cannot imagine what it is," said Tom, gravely. 

" Oh yes, I can," she returned, refuting the idea with a 
most anxious and wise expression of countenance. " Ezra 
Moore has a Book of Dreams, which I studied intently one 
day, and at the end was a list headed ^ Symptoms of being in 
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Love.' One I particularly remember. It was, ^An invol un- 
fitly holding of the head 'on one side in presence of the object.' 
Anothei' was, * An impossibility to prevent stammering when 
addressing the object.' Take your elbow off my dress. It is 
a fact, Tom; I read them in a printed book, and I did not 
recognize the symptoms in myself, so" — the pretty laugh 
broke off in a despondent sigh — '^so I suppose I am not in 
loye. How grave you look, Thomas; such a face is an insult 
to nature to-day. I should like to go down and help those 
women to glean." 

" Alfy says you and he did help them yesterday," 

"So I dia; but I am rather afraid of you to-day. Give 
me a pencil; I am going to sketch the man and the reaping 
machine. Does it give you an idea of an ancient Briton going 
about in his war-chariot?" 

'^ It is like/' laughed Tom, "but the bearded grain is 
rather more harmless hewing down than the bearded war- 
riors." 

Hester put her sketch-book on her knees, and holding her 
pencil idle, gazed down into the busy fields for many minutes. 
Then she sketched in a little picture of the reapers, touching 
it afterward here and there, until it showed a little procession 
of Britons going to war, the single chariot drawn up suddenly 
in their midst. And then her fingers restlessly strayed to the 
next page, and drew there herseK and Tom, with something 
so wonderfully characteristic in the attitudes and figures that 
thev would have been recognized anywhere, even if the faces 
bad both been hidden, as hers was. It was all quickly and 
thoughtlessly done; but those two pages, which Tom tore out 
to keep, he kept among his few valued treasures until the 
pencil-marks were worn and bluiTcd; until the eyes that 
looked upon them were dim with, something besides old 
memories. 

"Tom," reproved Hester, "I never gave you permission to 
cut the leaves out of my sketch-book. Such behavior is ac- 
tionable." 

"I must keep this page, Hessie. Think who would value 
it as I do." 

"I cannot think," she answered, coolly; but a soft color 
rose slowly to her very hair, as she let Tom help her from her 
grassy seat, and walked through the orchard beside him. 

"What a very happy summer this has been, Hessie," he 
said, rather suddenly, as he held the gate open, and waited 
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for her to come dawdling through. ^' I never had such a 
happy one before." 

^* 1 regret the deficiency of appreciation which has charac- 
terized your youth," she answered, seriously, handing him a 
" fighting^cocK, " and preparing for a contest. 

/'But Hessie, I really mean that this has been the happiest 
summer of my life," he continued, earnestly looking at her, 
while he gave her grass a dainty stroke with his own. 

''Bad, Tom; you should hit nearer the head. Knowing 
you pretty well by this time, I can comfortably prophesy 
that it will not be the happiest summer you ever will speni 
Don't look so grave. Get a bantam and try, and I will keep 
my proved veteran. Don't look at me; look at the pugilists. 
I think, Tom, that next summer vou will probably be em- 
ploying yourself in a manner highly opposed to this present 
diversion, and will think you never spent such a happy sum- 
mer before. The year after that your occupation will, I dare 
say, be thoroughly different again, and you will murmur that 
you are happier than you have ever been before. Was not 
that a splendid stroke of mine?" 

"I hope it may be- so, Hessie. I am so glad you think it 
will, because, you know " 

"I know you so well, Tom. Yes," she interrupted, "you 
will find enjoyment whether you seek it or not, and I do not 
thmk you fail in the trying, either." 

" I declare, there's Leaholme with mother!" cried Tom, a^ 
they turned in sight of the house. " Do you think he tries U 
find enjoyment in life, you little Ellen Graham?" 

"Who is Ellen Graham?" 

"The lady who advertises an account of all your weal" 
points for eighteen stamps." 

" Then you owe me eighteen stamps." 

"Well, answer me about Leaholme." 

" I shall require thirty-six, then. Yes, he tries to enjoy it^ 
I think, but he never, never will; not bravely, brightly, and 
honorably. I am going in at. this door to put on my habit." 

"To avoid Leaholme, you mean. Well, I will go roun^l 
and see about the horses. Don't be long." 

When Hester came out again, dressed for riding, Mrs. 
Bruce, Bella and Lydia still stood on the steps talking to Lord 
Leaholme, who lounged against the stone balustrade, in his 
sporting-dress, with one hand balancing his gun upon the 
gravel. He was telling Tom, who stood near, how he had 
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come round to bog them all to go to Wye next day, and how 
the ladies had consented. 

" I think a picnic at Wye Abbey is my greatest pleasure of 
all the summer," chimed in Bella. 

" Delightful!'' echoed Lydia. 

"I am looking forward to it with all my mind's eye/' said 
Tom, silently wondering whetlier his new shooting-suit would 
look as well on him as this old one did on the splendid figure 
opposite him. 

"And you. Miss Bruce?" asked the earl, lookinff up to 
where she had stopped upon the steps, and stood with a " Cer- 
tainly not " written in every feature of her face. 

" Laaholme," called Mr. Bruce, coming but to them at that 
moment, ** I intend to accept your invitation to Wye, and give 
myself a holiday to-morrow in mind and body. I am equally 
tired of books, boys, and builders." 

" Thank you, Bruce, it is so pleasant not to be refused. 
You say ^ Yes,' too. Miss Bruce?" 

" Uncle Alf," she pleaded, putting her hand on his arm, 
and longing to be guided by something that was not her bwn 
will, "had not I better stay at home?" 

"Certainly not, dear. Come, of course. It will do you 
good in every way." 

Her lip curled a little as she turned a white, vexed face to 
Leiholme. 

"Thank you. I will come, too." 

Tne scarlet rushed to the very roots of his hair, and a hasty 
answer rose to his lips; but there it died, whether it was of 
scorn or pleasure. He said, very calmly, and without looking 
at her: 

"Thank you, Bruce, for giving me another guest." Then 
he turned to Alf y with easy nonchalance, " Remember, Alf, 
that you and Wattie are particularly expected." 

" Oh, yes, indeed. Lord Leaholme. Mamma told us; but 
we didn't know Hessie was coming* Ma did not tell us so." 

"Naturally," replied the earl, with cold, quiet politeness, 
thouffh his eyes flashed a little; " she has only just consented." 

Bella glanced across at her mother, whose face was impen- 
etrable, then asked the earl what sport he had had. 

" You will see in a few minutes," replied Leaholme, watch- 
ing one of his keepers as he came up with the game. "I 
want Mrs. Bruce to judge for herseif." 
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" You are not so keen after it this year as you were last/* 
Faid Bella; **I remember well how you enjoyed it then." 

** I should very much like to know," put in Mrs. Bruce, 
softly, '^ why you neglected the grouse this year. Was it out 
of pity for' them ?** 

'^ Mrs. Bruce thinks my heart very soft, does she not. Miss 
Dyott?" he answered, turning to Lydia, with a laugh; "but 
she could not have been wider of the. mark, I fear. It was 
more selfishness than pity, as far as I can understand the 
reason myself." 

*^Will you arrange about to-morrow, please. Lord Lea- 
holme?" exclaimed Bella, ^ 

" Yes. Whom may I drive?" 

" Do you really mean that you will come over yourself for 
some of us? Oh, I should — 1 mean I do think your carriages 
more comfortable than anything." 

" Then, I may offer you the seat beside me.^" 

" Thanks very much! Tom, you must drive Lydia." 

" I fail to perceive the 'must,' " he muttered. 

" How are the children going?" asked Leaholme. 

" I suppose they will want to ride their ponies." 

''And Miss Bruce?" 

"She will want to ride with them, I presume," said Bella, 
looking coldly up at her. 

"Do, Hessie!" cried the bovs, eagerly. "Do! we want to 
show you all about the places." 

" Yes," said Hester, absently. 

"Nonsense, dear," interrupted Tom, in his most patron- 
izingly gentle way, " you are not going to spoil the pleasure 
of a fete by encumbering yourself with a habit!" 

" Hessie doesn't like the brougham," said Alfy, readily; 
" she always has her back to the horses. I shall walk with 
her. ni show her lots of nice things on the way." 

"Yes. I should like to walk," said Hester, slowly. 

" Do you know that it is five miles to the. nearest lodge?" 
trried^Pemj ^wondering. 

" But only three over the fields our way," put in Wattie. 

"I would rather wfiUk," she repeated^ secretly hoping that 
to do so would delay hfer arrival, and hating the thought of it 
in every way. "I can s^e the country, too." 

" Less distinguishable from the heiglxt of four-wheel. Are 
you a good walker, Miss Bruce?" 
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'* Yes, my lord," said Hester, the sadness creeping into her 
eyes against her will, " it is less tiring than many things." 

*^ True. It is — and pleasanter. " 

*' You must come with me," said Tom, "or I will not drive 
at all." 

*^I fail to perceive the ^must,'" mimicked Hester, coldly 
smiling. 

" I shaU walk too, then." 

*' You would never get there, I believe, even if you started," 
she said, with a 'little laugh: "keep your own place, Tom. 
Let us each follow our own inclination." 

" I do not believe that your inclination " 

"Yes; my inclination walks," she interrupted, "and I in- 
tend to follow its example.-" 

So they walked, Alfy and Hester, with Wattie beside them 
on his pony. And- a pleasant, merry walk they had. 

"If we go our way, the prettiest and the nearest," said 
Alfy, strong in his new position of guide and guardian, " we 
shall turn into the woods presently, and come out at the far- 
ther end of Wye Park, close to the lake and the ruins. Here, 
you can see the way, Hessie, from the top of this bank." 

As they stood on the slope, looking across the magnificent 
Wye woods, just within sight of them, the carriages passed 
lightly and rapidly along the turnpike road. Hester caught 
sight of Bella in her brilliant summer dress; and, sitting high 
beside her as he drove, the Earl of Leaholme. Lookmg at 
him, Hester breathed an involuntary little sigh of relief, that 
she was not Bella sitting there so close to him. 

Then came Tom, driving the phaeton lazily and gracefully; 
very lazy and graceful himself m his light picnic costume. 
Below him Lydia's white feather danced in the breeze, and 
below that Hester caught sight of a very placid, happy face. 

The great, roomy, old-fashioned britzka came behind with 
the elder ladies in it, Mr. Bruce driving the grays, with a 
servant beside him. 

" Why, they didn't take the brougham, after all!" exclaimed 
Wattie, watching astonished; " and you like the britzka, Hes- 
sie, don't you?" 

Hester had watched them all pass with a kind of restless 
intentness; but as Wattie spoke, she unconsciously stooped 
and kissed the little fellow's loving face in a strange, aching 
loneliness which she could not comprehend. They had a long 
walk before them yet; and before they reached the ruined 
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abbey the driving party had dismounted, and were beginning 
to feel thoroughly , at home in the magnificent grounds; 
examining and admiring to their hearts' content— more than 
to the heart's content of one of them. Other guests were 
coming from other quarters; and when Wattie cantered on to 
the house to leave nis pony, he met them in gay, laughing, 
strolling groups. 

*^ Shall we go and examine the ruins a bit before we join 
the others, Hessie?" asked Alfy, when they were left. 

" Yes, dear," she said, glad to delajr her arrival among the 
guests, and glad to keep away from his house a little lon^r. 

It was a wonderful old place, that ruined abbey, standing 
between the grand, majestic woods, and the wide, still, glisten- 
ing waters which lapped slowly and lazily the thick sedge that 
frmffed the borders of the lake. 

"Let us get up here. I should like to stand on that tower, 
Alfy. Is it safe?" 

" Oh, sure to be. Come, I will help you." 

And Hester, flushed and out of breath, leaned over the 
broken battlements, looking round her delightedly. 

" Here's Lord Leaholme, just under us." 

Hester heard the pleased tone of the child's speech, but she 
herself felt a heavy disappointment which she tried in vain to 
hide, as she looked still into the distance, hoping he would 
pass on. When Alfy hastened down to fetch hmi, she saw 
that he sent the child running out of sight, back on the way 
he had himself come. Then she heard the firm, light foot- 
steps mount the steps and stop beside her, and there followed 
an odd little pause. 

" Well, as the old monks generally chose where to pitch 
their tents, they made a grand mistake here, did they not. 
Miss Bruce?" Leaholme said at last. 

" Yes; it is not beautiful here. The river is so far away 
there — ^at least it seems so — and this eyrie lake is no substi- 
tute." 

*' It was a grand old abbey, too, once on a time; but I think 
the monks here must have had just the same beauty and want 
of beauty without as they had within — the same solitude; the 
same heavy, lonely strength, and shrinking, isolated weakness 
about their lives within and withqut." 

" Yes. I cannot fancy a broad and heavenly sunlight steep- 
ing this shadowy spot in wide warm radiance, and I cannot 
fancy a heaven-born love for our fellow-creatures (not coming 
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next to our love for our God, but being part of it) guiding 
men to live the cloistered lives which men lived once, in this 
very spot, you say." 

^^ They were most of them happy, hard-working fellows, 
too. There is one good equality they are supposed to have pre- 
eminently possessed, which I rank highly; though you will 
laugh me to scorn." 

''Do I hold any one good quality in such contempt, my 
lord?" 

'^I believe so; indeed, you have proved it to me beyond a 
doubt. The monks I read of. Miss Bruce, generally possessed 
that charity which thinketh no evil until there is — evil to 
think." 

The proud yet gentle way he said those few words, looking 
out wistfully over the wide lands he called his own, gave Hes- 
ter, for a moment, a rather insignificant, uncomfortable feel- 
ing. So small she felt beside him in her unsunny mourning 
dress, and with her angry face twitching like a baby's. It 
was hardly for more than a moment. Before he had turned 
and looked down at her it was gone; and half angrily, half 
satirically, she answered him, '' Why do you not remind me 
how they pitied and prayed for the evil when they knew it 
was there? I am as powerless to imitate them in that as in 
your other insinuation." 

'' Why should you pity me for what you have never proved 
me to possess?" 

''Pity you?" she echoed, sarcastically. "Why should I 
pity you? I have no cause to pity you. If I had, I do not 
care enough for you to pity you. " 

She had not lelt surprised at his quick comprehension of 
her meaning. She had not turned away her face as she spoke 
the hot, rapid words. There was no shadow of shame in her 
passionate eyes, while he, in his calm, still strength beside her, 
paused a minute before he replied. Then the words came 
very low. 

" What has worked me this evil? What has made you hate 
me so?" 

She laughed oddly, the words following the laugh with sud- 
den passion. 

" 1 do not hate you. I never said I hated you. What are 
you to me, my lord, that I should hate you?" 

His white face — bent to hers — ^had still the old look of 
*>9wer which she had always feared,, "Say what you will in 
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your anger/' he said, ^^ I can bear all that; but tell me no 
lalsehbods, Hessie." 

^^ What do you mean?" 

Her eyes were almost pitiful in th<?ir hot and trembling 
eagerness. She felt as if to let them droop were to own her- 
self vanquished. 

'' I read your heart almost too easily," he said. *' My child, 
my child, I cannot help it. I can read all but that one thing 
— the cause of your distrust. I sometimes think hardly of 
people myself, hardly knowing why, and stand aloof when 
they would come; that is how you feel, perhaps, towards me. 
Hatred it is, whatever may haye been its cause, not indiffer- 
ence. That hatred I may some day understand." 

Again the light laugh that had so much mockery in it rang 
through her lips, and the hands that had been clasped upon 
the broken stones were raised and parted with a sudden, al- 
most fierce, impatience. " Will you join the company now?^' 

He offered her his hand, but she drew back mortified at his 
coolness; his dai'k eyes flashed angrily for an instant, then a 
quick smile broke on his lips. 

'' Insult, was it not, to suppose you would accept assistance 
from one for whom you do not care enough to pity or to hate? 
Unpardonable! I was not on my guard. Miss Bruce, do you 
know that this hatred of yours places you as low as the one 
you hate? Have you ever thought of that?" 

^' Let us go down," she answered, hastily. ^^ Why are w^ 
staying up here?" 

" You cannot go, I fancy, without my help, and that you 
refused to accept. Hessie " — he hesitated a moment, look- 
ing at her with a yearning tenderness — ^* Hessie, why is it? 
You, who are so beautiful, should be kind and gentle — if only 
out of pity." 

She had been standing in all the dignity she could assume; 
but his speech made her shrink back a little, strangely stung. 
It brought back suddenly her father^s words to her on that 
last niglit; but presently out of that there grew a remem- 
brance of the other promise she had made him. She trem- 
bled visibly as she spoke with low sarcasm. 

'^ And what may you mean by kind, my lord ?" 

^" I mean — why do you see me give you all the love of my 
heart, yet hate me with such contemptuous hatred?" 

Something in the proud, sad voice touched Hester with a 
pain she could not understand. 
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*^*Lord Lealiolme/' she said, gently, ^^will you bo kind to 
me — ^a lonely, fatherless girl — and never tell me this again as 
long as I live?" 

"Why are you lonely, save by 3'onr own free will?" he 
asked, very low and gravely. 

*' I am lonely," she answered, passionately; " and when you 
speak to me I feel doubly — oh! more than doubly — so." 

" And does your own heart not tell you this is wrong? It 
is real pain to me to see you lonely, Hessie." 

The old remembrance had come back then in all its force. 

^' I would rather be lonely all my life," she said, coldly, 
" than bring my loneliness to be — to be prevented by you, my 
lord." 

" That is enough. Miss Bruce," he answered, with a ring of 
agony in the low, clear voice. ^' Not to save you from such 
lonelmess, not to save myself from a life-long loneliness, will 
I parade my love again; despise it as you wiU, but despise it 
silently, in jrour own heart. To me you shall never have need 
to do so again, through all my life ; for even you know me 
enough to be sure that this love which I have been mad 
enough to give without a shadow of return is given, and can- 
not be taken back through all my life. Come, we are no 
broken-hearted Pyramus and Thisbe for the crowd down there 
to look upon and pity. Ah, what a terrible idea! You even 
shudder at that yourself, though I never saw you flinch as 
you dealt me this death-blow. Come, I boast the privileged 
character of host to-day — nothing else; and there are my 
guests, and this cheerful and extensive spot which they ad- 
mire and criticise is mine. Beautiful it is, is it not? What 
could a man desire more? No, I feel a very enviable 
monarch, merely missing — perhaps — the brightest jewel in 
my crown. Yet, after an, what is a jewel more or less to 
a man who — never wears them? No Pyramus am I; and you, 
Miss Bruce?" 

'^I am one of your guests, my lord," she answered, so 
humbly that she seemed to be beseeching his consideration, 

'' Yes, one of my guests," he went on, in the same quick, 
bitter tone; " one of the lesser ones, too. Very fair to look 
npon, but a thorough child, with a child's prejudices and a 
child's temper. Severe, ami? Perhaps so. I have known 
*raen who would have destroj^ed the light and beauty of your 
life for less than you have said to me to-day; but — there they 
are, a merry, admiring group. 1 must needs refresh my eyes 
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by gazing on them. Such a Triton I am going to be among 
them, and you— you must needs sail witn the stream, poor 
little minnow! Thank God, you have the easier part to play!" 

^^ Ha! Miss Lane, is that you? Wait, and let me helpyou 
up those stairs; they are, like ourselves, deceitful ever! Take 
care, or you will come to grief as surely as I have done this 
morning." 

'' Did you fall, Douglas ?" 

^^ Ignominiously. And Miss Bruce never so much as held 
out a finger to me." 

" Oh, she is here, then? Tom has been looking for her 
everywhere." 

" How odd! Why did he overlook her here, then?" 

" He has just been asking where she was," went on Bella, 
eagerly; "but, of course, I could not tell him." 

" Of course not; he never could have expected so much 
from you. Must I ask her where she was, or will it do to tell 
you where she is?" 

Bella laughed as she always did when he puzzled her; and 
then began to exclaim on the beauty of the water and the 
trees. 

" Now help me down, please, Douglas." He did so; almost 
overtaking Hester, who had gone on alone; and at the foot of 
the tower they waited for the others, who were coming to join 
them. 

"Now, Lord Leaholme," cried Bella, "please, we all want 
to go over your fishing-tower; do let us! Tom never lends 
us his key, though it always hangs in the study at home most 
provokingly." 

" You never ask for it," said Tom, bluntly. " Any one 
may take it who likes — if they put it back again." 

" Will you care for such an unUvely spot?" asked the earl, 
rather wearily. 

"Indeed we should," answered Bella, readily, "should not 
we, girls? It is the funniest, solitariest place you ever saw." 

"Solitary places are not generally very funny," remarked 
Tom; "but of course it is a matter of taste. Let us in, Lea- 
holme." 

" Oh, let us in, that we may find the light," hummed Bella, 
following with her gayest step. 

They passed through the ruins to a tower that stood apart' 
at the other extremity, seemingly in good preservation, 
standing coldly and haughtily aside, while its companions 
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crumbled and decayed. They stopped at a low, arched, iron- 
nailed door, the narrow worn steps half broken away. Lea- 
holme put a key in, and, opening the creaky little door, stood 
back while they passed in one by one; then bent his tall head 
low and followed them. 

" All we Herefordshire people feel a kind of proprietorship 
in these ruins," said Tom, ^^and always bring our less favored 
friends to see them; but I don't believe you have ever been 
yet, Hessie. Is not this a queer little place to come upon in 
the midst of that old falling monastery?" 

They were in a small round room, damp and chill even on 
that sunny morning, lighted by one narrow, grated window, 
high up in the wall, from which — if you could reach it — you 
looked straight over the lonely surface of the stiU white lake. 
There was a grate in the room, and a few articles of furni- 
ture; but it chiefly contained fishing implements and* tackle 
of aU kinds. ^ 

" This lake is famous for its fishing, and this appropriation 
of the tower is a contrivance I admire," explained Tom, with 
an air of thorough at-homeness in the place. " I am proud, 
I assure you, of being joint possessor of the accommodation." 

^^How are you so?" asked Marian Berkeley. 

** Why, I have one key of the place for myself, and permis- 
sion to fish here when I care to." 

" Our right here we equally feel there is none to dispute. 
And we catch a great deal," remarked Leaholme, opening an- 
other little door, and disclosmg a narrow, winding staircase. 
''Will you go up-stairs?" 

"lam sure, Tom, you do not deserve such kindness to 
you," smiled Bella, preparing to mount first. 

" I suppose he would poach if he had not the" right given 
him," said Hester, gravely, " he is so very energetic in his 
sport." 

" Don't you be satirical. Miss Bruce. I have caught a few 
fine fellows in my day." 

"You have had youi day, then, Tom?" 

"Not quite. 1 shall catch another some time, and make 
you eat it, too, little lady, for your impertinence." 

" I know Lord Leaholme has caught a hundred to your one, 
Tom," said Bella, smiling still more. 

" Then Tom has dreamed he caught those fine fellows," 
replied Leaholme, lightly. " The fact is, Miss Lane, Idonofc 
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like this place. There is such a lonelyy dreary look aboat it 
— such a breathless, shut-in feeling in the atmosphere." 

" I never think beautiful places lonely," said Marian^ una- 
ble to imagine it otherwise than she saw it, filled with gay 
young forms and faces. 

" Do you not? I think they are. Just as beautiful natures 
can make you feel inexpressibly lonely by the want of one 
thing which, after all, could not add to the beauty — in other 
eyes; and the absence of which cannot mar it." 

"What is the ^one thing,' Lord Leaholme?" 

" I was just wondering," he said, with a laugh, " what could 
be the indescribable want about this place: light and air, every- 
thing life-giving it seems to want." 

They went on up the stairs then, Hester lingering on her 
-v^ay, mounting the small dark, stone steps (some of which 
were broken almost dangerously) unwillingly. The girls be- 
^an curiously and merrily examining the upper room, circular 
like the one below, with another narrow window, grated, too, 
and as high in the wall as the other. 

" Grated as closely," Hester said, with a childish shudder, 
"as a i)rison window." 

Leaving the tower at last, they stood a few minutes at the 
outer door, looking over the wide and lonely water, and into 
the dark, rich, sombre woods, listening unconsciously for any 
sound that might disturb the stillness. But none came, and 
the silence grew so heavy and so oppressive that they turned 
to look at each other, and speak to each other for relief. 

" Well, Hessie, what do you think of it?" asked Tom, notic- 
ing that she was still silent. 

" Such a lonely spot! I could more easily fan^ * a drowned 
maiden's hair' here than 'among the nets on Dee.' Is this 
little house haunted. Lord Leaholme?'* 

" I think not," he answered, laughing. "There has been 
no tragedy among the Arundels yet." 

" You add the ' yet ' as though they were all to come," said 
Tom. 

" It may be. I see a little cloud across the lake there." 

" As big as a man's hand, is it?" 

"Hardly, I think. Scarcely bigger, indeed, than — ^yours. 
Miss Bruce." 

"Hessie, do you think that means a tragedy coming?" 
laughed Tom. 

" I see no objection, if Lord Leaholme is anxious for the 
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tragedy," she answered, with intense indifference in her face 
aud voice. 

** There always is a tragedy in every noble family," said 
Miss Berkeley. " We have a splendid one. I am sure there 
is one in yours, Lord Leaholme, only you pretend to forget it." 

** If you will allow me, I will lock this door," he said, turn- 
ing suddenly with his back to them, but not before Hester, 
watching with knitted brows, had seen the color rush into 
his face. 

^^I must go and perform my devoirs among the elders, I 
suppose, Hessie," said Tom, with a rueful face. *' Where 
shall you be when I come back?" 

'^ I shall be sure to be," said Hester, laughing, "but lean- 
not be sure of the where." 

*^ You wish to — to stroll down there alone, Miss Bruce?" 
said Leaholme, as Tom left her. 

'*If you please." 

" I wiU not intrude upon you, nor allow others to do so," 
he said, quietly, "but in your thoughts deal leniently with — 
your host." 

" When did you ever hear of a minnow's thoughts affecting 
a Triton?" she asked, gravely, as the girls turned and waited 
for Leaholme, 

" They do sometimes, in very natural history." 

" A very unnatural Triton, I think," she answered, with 
her pretty laugh. 

"To sef his thoughts upon a minnow? So he is. Here 
are the boys in search of you, as usual. Where will be your 
solitude now?" 

"]N"ever mind," she said, regretfully. 

" No, I do not mind," he replied, very low, his dark eyes 
saddening; "why should I mind?" 

But in another minute he had met the boys, engrossed 
their ready attention, and led them off, leaving Hester to the 
solitude she had longed for among the glorious summer woods 
which came down to the ruins on the opposite side to that 
which bordered the lake. 

"Why <iid he do that dreadful thing ten years ago?" she 
cried in her heart. "Why can such sin never bo wiped out? 
Why did he cross my path again? God! I must not let 
him make me call Thy justice in question. But why did he 
cross my path with his strong will and gentle ways? AVhy 
does he haunt me in my loneliness, and try to raise the cloud 
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that lies between us? He will not try this again — never 
again. He will never again seek and anger me. A 
prejudiced, bad-tempered cnild, he called me; but he was 
wrong there, and he shall see that he was. What am I say- 
ing? I, who am to stand so far aloof, to whom he is worse 
than nothing. This is almost breaking my word — almost 
letting him creep into my life. I have done with him from 
to-day, because I cannot speak of his sin: it would be more 
tlian I could bear. So I have done with him after to-day. 
Oh, if I had never come here! I will never think of him any 
more, even if I have to speak to him — never anj more. 1 
need not avoid him, but I never need think of him. Oh, I 
should like to go home if I could ! Yet, what difference need 
he make to me? To-day is the very day to show him how 
far apart we are; how impossible it is for even his most earnest 
or most angry words to move me. Oh, if the old life could 
come back when I did not know him 1 My own, own 
father, if we two could be together now!'^ 

She joined the rest of the party in an hour afterward, with 
just her old childish, unconscious face, but with a little rest- 
less nervousness in the sweet, piquant manner, which had 
never been there before. 

** Lord Leaholme," exclaimed Tom, as they sat at the long* 
dining-table, a goodly array of pleasant, smiling faces in the 
shadow of the spreading trees, "you are no lover of croquet, 
I know, but we must challenge you to one game on that 
splendid ground of yours." 

"Never, as I live!" 

Tom turned to Hester with a mock distress. 

" Then, how are we to manage it?" 

" Which side wants assistance?" asked Leaholme, carelessly. 

" Bella's side wants a third to play Hessie, and Alfy, and 
me. Lydia is going to see the shooting." 

" I will join them," said the earl, as he cut the grapes be- 
fore him, " and defeat you with a will." 

" Or be defeated without a will, my lord?" added Hester, 
without looking up from her plate. 

She made up her mind to win, hardly knowing why, and 
began to play with all the skill and tact she possessed; getting 
excited in the game, as usual, until she forgot her motive in 
the fun of the contest. Once she caught herself wondering 
what he would think of her eagerness over such a trifling 
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thing, but she shook away the thought impatiently, knowing 
how little it signified to her what he might think. 

Bella looked radiant during that game, and seemed as deeply 
bent on winning it as Hester was. Proud of the readiness 
with which Lord Leaholme had joined her side, and accepting 
it as an acknowledgement of her skill, Bella was determined 
to do herself justice. It • was not destined to be a long eame, 
Hester was thankful to see, for she was not yery fond of cro- 
quet, and above all things disliked those tedious, lingering 
games, over which she had sometimes seen bright faces grow 
suspicious, and heard gay tongues grow loud and sharp. 
This was a merry, cleyer game, eyery one playing well and 
heartily; bent on destruction of an enemy, always at hand to 
help and abet a friend. 

"It is long since the Wye croquet-ground has been the 
scene of such antagonism," said Leaholme, coming up leis- 
urely to his blue ball, which lay for the first time near Hes- 
ter's yellow one. 

" We are playing earnestly, are we not, my lord?'* 

He smiled at her emphasis. 

" We are playing yery well, all of us; yet, you know, it is 
hut play." 

**I forget that when my turn comes." 

^^ Show me. It is your turn now." 

The blue ball went rolling along the yelyety turf with pro- 
voking leisureliness to the other extremity of the ground, and 
Hester came in triumphantly as royer. 

" How do you think it looks oyer there?" she asked, saucily, 
pushing back her hat a little, while her eyes danced with fun. 

He laughed as he watched her. 

"Very blue, I think." 

"Now, Bella, do your best for your failing side," called out 
Tom, "and keep up your spirits." 

Tom made his own stroke daintily, after Bella, then the 
blue ball came cleyerly rolling up to the desired spot, exiling 
Tom upon its way. 

"I think," said Leaholme (royer, too, now), leaning on his 
mallet and curiously examining the ball — " I think it has 
fitd?d a little. Miss Bruce. It does not look quite so blue as 
it did." 

There was a sudden shout. Alfy had rescued Tom; had 
taken both balls in with his own, and the game was theirs. 
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" Haye you defeated us with a will. Lord Lealiolme?*' asked 
Hester, as they still stood near each other. 

He struck her ball lazily, and ignored the question. 

'' You do not play croquet so well as chess," he said, com- 
posedly. " You are random and not very sure." 

" I have been accustomed to play chess since I was a very 
little girl," she answered, quietly. 

" With whom?" he asked, with a long look under the brim 
of her hat. 

^' My own father. He was always fond of chess; and even 
when he was too weak for many other things, he could enjoy 
that." 

The wooing voice had grown sad and tender, and the great 
eyes darkened with a look of coming tears. Looking at her, 
and thinking many longing and regretful thoughts, he spoke, 
half unconsciously: 

*' Oh, Hester, if I had known you then!" 

In an instant the young lips grew tight and rigid, and the 
words seemed to totter from them. 

" You never could — ^you never dared — ^have spoken to me — 
then." 

" You all seem very proud of your victory," put in Bella, 
coming gaily up, dragging her mallet behind her; "but I do 
not see that there was any particular merit in winning this 
particular game. " 

"Just as much so as in any you every try to win," replied 
Tom. " N'ow, Leaholme, may I show Hessie the conserva- 
tories?" 

He nodded assent, and they all strolled on together. 

" Oh, Lord Leaholme, you must be fond of flowers!" 

Hester spoke involuntarily, and almost breathlessly, as she 
stood in the high, wide arched door-ways, looking down the 
brilliant vistas. 

" There is only one thing I love better." 

She had passed on, too intent on the flowers to heed his 
words; but Bella stopped. 

" Only one thing. Lord Leaholme?" 

"Only one." 

"Is that the abbey, or its lord, or its future lady?" asked 
Tom, coolly. 

The answer was cooler still: 

"Neither." 

" Neither? Then I cannot imagine what it is.'* 
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'* May we guess ?^' asked Bella, gayly, as Tom turned away 
and began U) make a tiny bouquet. *^May we have one 
guess each? Is it — somebodv?" 

^* Very vague, and very probable. What do you say. Lane?" 

"I only know one thmg it could be — ^a beautiful face." 

^^Less vague — equally probable. Now, Miss Bruce?" 

Hester went on among the flowers, touching some of them 
with a caressing little touch. 

^^ How conscious you look, Hessie!" called Bella; *' I know 
you heard yourself spoken to.'" 

"I do believe," said Leaholme, pretenting to whisper, 
*'that she knows." 

^'What is it, Bella?" asked Hester, the color rising very 
slowly in her face as she turned to them. 

" You are to -guess what Lord Leaholme loves even better 
than his flowers." 

^* Oh, is that all? I know." 

*^ What is it?" 

^* Croquet — ^when he wins." 

He laughed a little, she noticed, as she followed Tom, and 
then he left the conservatories with Bella. 

•A little time afterward, as Tom and Hester reached a high 
glass door lower down, they found him near it, in attendance 
on old Mrs. Paley, who was criticising a marble statue of 
Daphne which stood just within it, rising pure and white 
among the rich and wondrous plants. 

^^It is the only one you have not seen. The Apollo oppo- 
Bite is an old habitue^ whom you remember. Perhaps you do 
not care for the fatigue of walking down to see them all 
again." 

Hester again reached them, as he spoke, and Mrs. Paley, 
thinking they were following, moved back through the open 
door into the room. Leaholme's eyes were fixed on the little 
bunch of bright, choice flowers which Tom had gathered, and 
Hester had placed in her dress. 

''Who eave you those?" he asked, abruptly. 

''Mr. Lane.^' 

" Why should he give you my flowers?" 

"You told me to gather what I chose," began Tom, his 
fair face flushing. 

" But not to give them to whom you choose." 

"I did not understand a restriction," he said, astonished. 
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Leaholme^s voice changed suddenly; the stem frown left 
his face in a moment. 

**I beg your pardon. Lane. What could I have meant by 
speaking so? Of what could I have been madly dreaming? 
Do not take ' them out — pray, do not take them out, Miss 
Bruce. Please to wear the flowers Tom has so carefully se- 
lected for you." 

But Hester had taken them out, and laid them down ju» 
under Daphne's outstretched hand. 

" You can gather me some wild flowers as we go home, 
Tom," she said, carelessly. " I will wear them, and valut 
them as I could never value these." 

And when she had said it, she felt that hers had been tht. 
rudeness, and was very uncomfortable accordingly. 

Leaholme broke the awkward pause, speaking as usual, with 
no trace of the struggle of a few minutes before. 

" They are all loomng at the pictures within. Miss Bruce, 
Will you go, too?" 

^^ Thank you; but I would rather look at the pictures with- 
out." 

^^ But, Lane, you will go, of course; there have been a few 
additions since you were here last." 

"Indeed I will, and Hessie too. Don't be so wilful, dear; 
you, so fond of beautiful things, come and see the most beau- 
tiful things in Wye." 

She went with them, a strange tired look upon her face, 
which was not noticed by the little crowd that clustered among 
the majestic marfele pillars and statues in the hall. With a 
slow unwillingness in her step, Hester moved through the 
magnificent place; but gradually the indifference and' want of . 
interest all went. She lingered before the paintings and 
statues, and among the plants, with an intense delight; en- 
tranced, in spite of herself; forgetting the very existence of 
the others; forgetting entirely whose house this was; dream- 
ing only over the beauties which surrounded her. What a 
place it seemed to her! — quite different from any she had ever 
seen before. New, bright, beautiful things were mixed with 
others odd and old, and grand! yet mixed so artistically that 
they gave to each other a quick character which fascinated 
her. 

" An amalgamation of the different tastes of half a dozen 
earls," Tom had said once to her in describing Wye; and the 
words came back to her mind now to be quicMy contradicted. 
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She stood, as she thought of this, befoi'o a statue of Eudy- 
mion just awaking, and unconsciously she recalled Lord Lea- 
holme's words about him one sunny evening on the rocks at 
Aberswys. What would the story nave been, he wondered, if 
Endymion had not awakened at Diana' s kiss, or had risen 
angrily and blamed her for awaking him. It could not have 
been, Bella had said; but he had laughed at that idea. The 
love that gives itself unasked and unsought, must take its 
chance, he had tokl her. But where would have been the 
beauty of the story then? 

• Hester recalled the words easily, with a new light upon them 
now. " But the poem, at any rate, is false," she whispered 
to herself, ^^and he must feel it; for could there be one heart 
in all the world that could respond to him in his high hopes 
and aims; yet that could respond, too, to the unacknowledged 
sin of the base, incomprehensible heart which can hide so 
much so cleverly?" 

As she turned from the wonderful marble figure, she no- 
ticed, just behind it, peering out from amon^ the rare trop- 
ical plants, a sleek tiger in the act of springing. She drew 
back hastily, then advanced again laughing softly to herself. 

"The idea of my having started irom a stuffed animal! 
But really his bright eyes do look rather ferocious." 

She had strayed from the rest of the party, and, feeling 
herself alone, sauntered on up the broad stairs, comparing and 
criticising the old portraits which lined the walls from floor 
to ceiling. 

"Oh! here you are, are you?" exclaimed Tom, coming up 
behind her, his footfall on the velvet carpet having made no 
sound to disturb her. " Come along, dear; the other people 
are all in the billiard room. There are lots of new pictures 
there, brighter and more interesting than these prim old 
aristocrats." 

"Tom," she said, rather shyly, as they walked on, "were 
there no Arundels of later times? Where are the newer 
portraits?" 

" A slight few there are, dear; but you would not consider 
them so interesting, I suppose. The thing to boast of is one's 
early ancestry: not the prosaic nineteenth century. I wonder 
who has Abraham's portrait as founder of the family. But I 
will show you some of the tenderest branches if you like. 
Whom do you particularly want to see?" 

^^ The present earl's mother, please/' 
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^^ That is close to where all our people are; so I shall just 
quietly show it you, and you need not take any notice, be- 
cause Leaholme never speaks to us of her. She died when he 
was born, and she was only eighteen then." 

They entered a long, wide room, where two or three little 
gi'oups stood about, looking at the pictures and talking idly. 
Hester lingered, reading the names under the paintings — 
paintings of later date and more modem appearance. 

'' This is it," whispered Tom, softly, pointing to one pict- 
ure. It was the portrait of a young girl, evidently taken just 
as she chose to sit for it, and evidently she sat for it much 
against her will. A beautiful girl, with a bright, tender, 
mischievous face, and short, fair curls lying on her forehead. 

^^Oh!" 

There was much in the simple word as Hester spoke it; 
Admiration for the picture; sorrow for him; and — beyond 
that — a sorrow for the mother, too. 

*'Come," whispered Tom, seeing Leaholme approaching 
them. And she passed on, as if she had never halted there. 

^^ If you have been studying the family portraits all this 
time, Miss Bruce," the earl said, "you must b^ weary of the 
very name." 

" Not at all," replied Hester, lightly. " I have hardly seen 
half of them yet." 

"I have plenty of companions, have I not, in my solitary 
quarters? Good old companions who never leave me; friends 
in stone and canvas. I ought never to be lonely, ought I?" 

*' You have others, too, neither of stone nor canvas, though 
as faithful, I dare say. Do you know that tiger made me 
start as if I had met nim in the jungle!" 

'* As I did on that lucky day when he nearly treated me to 
the death he was giving — I mean, to the death which I gave 
him instead." 

"Did you kill him simply in sport?" asked Miss Berkeleyr 

"In sport, yes. But in earnest, too." 

" Oh, you surely know the tale of the regiment, Marian, 
don't you?" inquired Tom; "how that just as that knowing 
old animal was about to refresh himself by breakfasting on a 
chop from the best end of the neck of Sir Eandal Piatt, Lea- 
holme — if I tell the rest I must give Brandt's version of the 
affair, so I retire; merely adding that Leaholme persuaded 
the epicure that the noble baronet was indigestible, and in- 
duced him to relax the hold his vicious jaws had take\i. 
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That's all," added Tom, flushing a little; " for I -would not 
like Leaholme to knock me down in his own house." 

'^ What did you do. Lord Leaholme?" asked Bella, imme- 
diately, as if she had never thought of it before. 

*^ I merely happened io see the villain " 

" Piatt, or the tiger?" inquired Mr. Brace. 

'* I meant the compliment for the tiger; but, after all, he 
was no villain, hut a very beautiful creature, and a very skill- 
ful one; having no idea, of course, of the pain he inflicted. 
Besides," added the earl, with an odd little laugh, " he was 
hut following his instinct, as I follow mine when I can; and 
it led him to grief, poor fellow, as mine sometimes leads me." 

Hester pondered this story a little more than she would 
have cared to acknowledge, and not long afterward it rushed 
hack upon her memory with a sliarp, sore pain. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

"Wl' ANGUISH." 

The time had passed so quickly to Hester, that she felt 
quite sorry to hear the great gong which summoned the scat- 
tered party to the long, bright room where tea was prepared: 
and into which the scented summer air came wooingly through 
the row oi open windows. 

Another gay and merry meal it was, for, as a host, the Earl 
of Leaholme won even bitter little Hester's unhesitating 
praise; his own high-bred grace and courtesy setting every 
one at ease in his house. 

**It is an abominable shame, Leaholme," said Mr. Bruce, 
lounging at one of the windows when they rose, and keeping 
up the gay and bantering spirit of the meal, " that you should 
not many, but keep all this unlimited space for a solitary 
bachelor.^' 

^**How can I marry without any wife?'" quoted Lea- 
holme, joininff him. 

^* You will be so wofuUy hard to please, I fancy," said Mrs. 
Bruce. 

^^Not at all," he answered, laughing., **I have been 
pleased already." 

^' Tell us about it, do," she asked, insinuatingly. 

"Impossible," he rephed, in a quick, comical tone, "for 
the history of my wooing, Mrs. Bruce, has not a title-page." 
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^^ Whatever do you mean?" asked Tom. 

" Very little, my dear fellow. The motto below the namo 
was one of Shakespeare's blunders. ' Beauty lives with kind- 
ness/ and I can do nothing until I find it again." 

'' Lord Leaholme," said Marian, after a little whispered 
conference with the other girls, " will you put the finishing 
touch to our pleasure of to-day?" 

" Would it be touch of mine. Miss Berkeley?" 

^* Several touches of yours," replied Bella, playfully; "you 
can guess what we mean, I'm sure." 

He turned his back to the window, coloring a little. 

" Yes. I can gaess what you mean; but t really never play- 
that stiff old organ. Miss Lane, except " 

" Of course, you mean except when so many people ask 
you. You cannot resist us all, Lord Leaholme?" 

" I should find it equally difficult to let you all go away 
with an unfavorable impression of my organ, and an unfavor- 
able impression of myself." 

" How should you "do that?" 

"By showing both out of tune.'* 

They laughed incredulously. 

"Do play, Lord Leaholme!" pleaded Mrs. Bruce. 

" Come into the hall," cried Bella, in a loud whisper; 
"that will get him to the organ." 

So they all trooped out and clustered round the instrument. 
Hester followed them into the hall, but lingered at the open 
door, looking out across the broad, bright, sunny park, to 
where the deer with raised heads stood listening amoiig the 
trees. 

Presently Tom came up to her, shrugging his shoulders. 

"The united feminine influence is powerless," he said, in 
a low, amused tone; " he refuses to pipe, though they offer 
to dance." 

" I wonder they ask him," she answered, with utter un- 
concern. 

" Do you not care to hear him, then?" 

" I should, if he played at once, as — ^as he did in Aberswys 
church." 

"Why on earth should he refuse to-day?" ruminated Tom, 
"for I know he is fonder of playing than anything. He 
plays here alone for hours together, 1 know. But he cer- 
tainly is, as he says, out of tune to-day. Do you remark it? 

" 1 never remark discords when I can help if 
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*^ Do you wish him to play?^ 

^' I should like to hear the organ. I wish I could play it 
myself. " 

*^ I think the piano is quite enough for you, little lady, con- 
sidering how beautifully you play it. But I wish Leaholme 
would do as they ask him, if only to show you. Do you see 
Brandt hovering about ready to blow, and the most eager of 
all to hear? I will go and try once more." 

But that journey, judging by the silence which followed, 
was bootless, too. 

" Hessie," whispered Wattie, coming up to her in his 
gentle, clinging way, "ask Lord Leaholme to play. Ho 
won't for Hie." 

She put her hand softly on the bright little head, " If he 
won^t for you, dear, how can I ask him?" 

*^ Try," he pleaded. 

'^ No; do not ask me," she cried, hastily, as Wattie pulled 
her toward Leaholme. . 

"Do not ask her, Wattie," he said, coolly. 'HiVTiatever it 
may be about, do not ask her." 

" I want her to ask you to play," exclaimed the child, 
simply. 

" And will she?" 

" You will play if she does, won't you?" 

"She must not know her answer beforehand, else what 
would be the use of asking?" 

"Now, Hessie," whispered Wattie, "ask now." 

^^ Will you play to us, 'Lord Leaholme? Please to play one 
thing to us?" asked Hester, failing sadly in her effort to look 
anxious over the request. 

He turned away with an odd smile — half pleased, half sad 
— and sat down at the instrument, while Hester moved back 
to her old position at the door, and the others clustered round 
the organ-stool. In the soft, still summer air there gathered 
strange, beautiful, dreamy fancies round Hester, as the sweet, 
subdued tones crept into her heart, and stirred its longings 
and its hopes — widening, raising, purifying them. 

Deeper and grander the tones ffrew, surging and swelling 
round her now in wild unrest. Her big, dark eyes were wide 
and troubled; with a far-off, yearning look that grew more 
and more pitiful, while the passion of her heart spoke in the 
gentle, mighty voice. 
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Suddenly she clasped lier little hot hands before them ; the 
grand, echoing strain was mounting higher than her bewil- 
dered, troubled thoughts could go, e^en with such wings to 
mount on. 

At last the notes grew slow and soft again; and, following 
the passionate harmonies, there stole upon her ear the beau- 
tiful and plaintive melody of Schubert's "Addio*' — stole 
softly to her very heart, too, through the rich and full dis- 
guise in which the player sent it forth. 

She was the only one who recognized it; and in its plead- 
ing, unwonted sadness, it told poor little Hester the one yet 
acknowledged secret of her life. 

Busy tongues had superseded the voice of the grand old 
instrument, when Hester slowly rose. 

"How beautiful it was! how beautiful!" whi&|>ered Tom. 
"What was it, Hessie?" 

" Why do you always think I know, TomP' she answered, 
tiredly. 

" I think you know, dear." 

" I did recognize one fugne, and a saraband. Oh, Tom, I 
think Bach's music must be like the trumpets of Heaven." 

" But what was the last thing?" 

"Just that," she answered, with a queer little laugh, "the 
last thing. I mean,'' she added, repentantly, "a Germau 
air, Tom." 

The carriages drove up now, and the whole party assembled 
round the door. Lord Leaholme's handsome tax-cart, with 
its pair of beautiful bays, was among them, and, feasting her 
eyes on the dazzling silver of the harness, Bella exclaimed 
gladly. The Churleigh britzka — the old-fashioned carriage 
which Mrs. Bruce did not favor — was first, and she and her 
mother took their seats. 

" How are you going, Hessie?" asked Alfy, coming straight 
up to her through the group. 

"What do you recommend?" she inquired, not knowing 
how to answer him. 

" Hessie, I am sure you will like a seat with mamma," said 
Bella, at that moment; "come." 

As Hester, with Alfy still on her arm, followed, not caring 
in the slightest where or with whom she sat, Leaholme in- 
tercepted her. 

" Where are you going?" . . . . ' 
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''To mamma/' answered Bella, readily. ^* ^Vhy did you 
come away from gi*andma in such a hurry? I want you to 
assist Heesie into the britzska, too. Of course, I must drive 
back with some one else." 

'' Why?" 

** You would like a change of companions, I am sure, Lord 
Lealiolme." 

^'That is peculiarly a lady ^s privilege; I will not encroach 
upon it." 

*' Do you mean to say you never change, then.^" 

'^ Never." 

'* But you would be tired of driving me forever?" 

'* It depends entirely on what I drove you to. Miss Bruce, 
why are you smiling? 

'"^ You did not see me smile, my lord." 

^' Not quite; but you were smiling, nevertheless. How are 
yoti going home? I^'^alking with Alf by moonlight?" 

*' Could you not inquire a little less abniptly?" 

'' I could not have done so without giving tjme for a plan 
to be arranged before you answered." 

'' Why not?" 

'* Because — there, because I foresaw that." 

That — so far as she could tell — was Tom, whip in hand, 
speaking to Bella on the steps. She looked up into the earl's 
face, puzzled. 

''Do you not feel your fate changed?" he asked, laughing 
a little; "she will not circumvent you there." 

Hester's face was burning when Tom came up to her. 
*'I am going to drive you, I am glad to say, dear. Alfy, 
run off to mamma. Have you any wraps, Hessie?" 

*'No. I walked here, you know. I do not need any," 

Leaholme looked down quizzically on the thin mourning- 
dress. 

'' Stay, Miss Bruce; this hopeful old prison can surely man- 
age a trifle in that way." 

He turaed and ran up the broad, low stairs, taking six or 
seven at a time; and Hester stood back and waited until he 
came up to her with a long, soft fur cloak in his hand. 

'"Did you mean that for me? Beally I do not need it." 

"Turn round, please." 
^ Hester obeyed, like the very child that she often felt be- 
side him, and he folded it round her tenderly and eflectpaDy- 

"Thank you," 
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^'Is that snug?" ^ 

"'* I am very snug indeed. Thank yon, it is all right nov.** 

But before he let it go he looked into her face with a search.- 
<rig question in his dark, grave eyes. 

'' This day is gone forever now. You are not sorry?" 

^^No; glad." 

^^ Why is your face so full of defiance even now, Hessie?" 

"Tom is waiting," she answered, impatiently. "Let me 
go!" 

He dropped his hands instantly. " I have let you go, Hes- 
ii\e. It may come some day — too late, perhaps — God help us I 
But now — I have let you go." 

Half bewildered by his whispered words and the panful 
'i^rnesfcness upon his face, her eyes gi-ew dim an4 her lips 
»][uivered. 

Wliile she struggled to hide it from him, he turned away 
jtnd spoke aloud and coolly: 

"Now, who is going to drive this polar bear? Oh! you. 
Lane? That is just as it should be; and you can gather your 
».vild flowers as arranged, like a modern edition of ^ The Babes 
ni the Wood.'" 

Then he passed on to his own horses, and Tom and Hester 
drove off slowly down the darkening avenue. 

"Here we are alone, without incumbrances, and all the 
drive before us," bogaji Tom, gayly ; " we will not hurry." 

How beautiful it is!" cried Hester, with a long-drawn. 
brN'th. 

Yes, it is a ^lovely spot,* as the tramp said of Dickens* 
garden; yet I never heard you praise it once to-day." 

"You heard a great many praises, though." 

" So I did; and felt them all." 

"I felt them, too." 

"But did not care to say so? Well, perhaps Leaholme 
understood, for he seemed to like showing you things, spite 
of the antagonism between you.'* 

She did not try to answer this unanswerable remark, and 
Tom went on: "Was he not a lucky fellow to come into all 
this so easily?" 

"Yes," sue answered, absently. 

" Very; and he looks exactly as if he and his forefathers 
Iiad beei\ born upon the place for hundreds of years, does not 
he?" 
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'* I don't know what difference it makes in the look of a 
fiian where his forefathers were bom." 

" Oh yes, you do, dear. There is something comes down 
to them with the title." 

'^But this earl's forefathers were born on the estate, of 
course, else it would not be his now." 

'* Kot his fathers in a direct line. He did not succeed in 
tlie natural course of events." 

^* I know," she assented, bitterly. 

^^ Yet how naturally he seems to belong to the beauty and 
ffi-andeur around him, as the beauty and grandeur belong to 
him. And yet, do you know, ELessie, he looked just as 
thoroughly at home, and was just as courteous the other day 
when I found him in Ezra Moore's cottage, leaning on his 

fun to bring himself on a level with Mrs. Ezra, in that horrid 
ttle kitchen, and pretending to admire that blessed baby of 

hers." 

'^ Of course he was really admiring it, if it is blessed,'* said 

Hester, promptly, "and Ezra's is not a horrid little kitchen, 

Tom." 

'* Isn't it, dear? I thought it so, and yet, as I told jrou, 

Leaholrae did ^not look a bit out of' place there, and was just 

as courteous as he has been here to-day. I wonder did he 

learn that sort of thing abroad." 

Hester laughed^a low, sarcastic laugh. 

^' That is not what he learned abroad, Tom." 

*^ It was born with him, I suppose; but he has been a great 

deal abroad, you know. At least, I have no idea what you do 

know, dear; you do so hate to hear anything about him." 
There came a sudden fancy over Hester that she would like 

to hear something now, as they two drove alone together. 

But could she ask, she wondered, without any angry tremble 

in her voice. 

*' Was he poor, Tom, before he came to the estate?" 

"I fancy not. He was a soldier, you know." 

" Yes, 1 know," she said, already impatient of the subject, 

now it came l^ef ore her. 

" Yes, there is a good deal of the soldier about him still." 
*' He was — was he — what you caU wild, when he was 

young?" 

"1 should imagine not. I never heard of it. There was 

but little idling time for the army when he served." A vision 

of tlie idleness of one German town, and the sin that had beea 
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committed there, blinded her eyes; but Tom went on without 
waiting for an answer. " Let me see. It is — how long is it 
since he became Earl of Leaholme?" 

" Three years," she said, involuntarily, but in a strained, 
unnatural voice. 

*^ Yes, just about. The last peer had but a short reign, 
and that only nominal," 

"How was that?" she asked, relieved to drop the subject 
Bhe had started. 

*^ When the old earl died, leaving no direct heir, the title 
went to a nephew of his, who was yachting in the Mediterra- 
nean at the time; and when the djbws reached him, he was in 
such a hurry to take possession, that, in defiance of all advice, 
he landed at the first town he reached — home horrid little 
])]ace where the cholera was raging. He took it, of course, 
and died before he had felt what it was like to be called ^your 
lordship.'" 

Feeling strangely weak and giddy, Hester turned her white 
face up to Tom. 

"Who was he?" 

" Captain Douglas Arundel, of the Forty-first, or what we 
call the Welsh regiment. One of the greatest scoundrels, I 
have heard, who ever, by the help of rrovidence, escaped a 
title. Hessie — oh, Hessie! what is the matter?" 

She was standing upright in the carriage, looking behind 
along the silent, empty road, with a strained, wild, eager gaze. 
Tom dropped the reins and took her hands to draw her down 
to her seat, but she shook him off. 

" Sit down, love," he said, gently, ** The ponies will be 
off." 

Her poor, wandering senses seemed to come back to her 
slowly; but before Tom had the reins in his hand again, the 
horses were off. For what seemed to him an age, he lost all 
command over them; but Hester enjoyed it keenly. To her 
burning, bitter, reproachful thoughts — so miserable, so glad 
— that rapid driving against the evening wind, the fear and 
the excitement were most welcome. When Tom could hold 
the ponies in at last, and turned to her with a deep sigh of 
relief, she gave a little low, happy laugh. 
"Tom, who used this Earl of Leaholme to be?" 
" Captain Douglas Arundel, of the Grenadier Guards, cousin 
to the other fellow, and rather a contrast. Hessie, I believ«^ 
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yoti mnst have felt the danger coming, when you turned so 
white." 

-^A danger past or future then. No presei t one, dear 
Tom.'' 

"Thank you for calling me so," he said, with his happy, 
boyish smile. '^ You do not know how I love to hear you say 
it. Have you for^ven me for frightening you?" 

^* You do not frighten me, nor did the ponies." 

*' You are so fearless — so unlike other girls." 

^* That would be a wider compliment if you said it to the 
other girls, Tom." 

*^ I do not happen to think so, dear. I mean it as you do 
not; and it only makes me feel it all the harder to make you 
care for me." 

" I do care for you, Tom." 

" Better than you did at first?'' 

"Much better." 

'* And now you may grow fonder of me still?" 

'^ Of course I shall, my greedy cousin." 

He turned away with a little proud flush, and said no more 
until they reached home. 

They all loitered on the terrace until the Wye carriage 
drove up, rolling along smoothly and sleepily in the moon- 
light. Bella, leaning back on the luxurious cushions, her 
tartan shawl wrapped round her, looked very comfortable and 
very happy. 

^^ As why should she not?" thought poor little Hester, '^ for 
she has done nothing to make her hateful to herself and him. " 

Tom moved forward to his sister, but she only laughed 
down at him, and waited for Lord Leaholme to dismount and 
come down to her. Mrs. Bruce, who was near Hester on the 
terrace, smiled, proud and satisfied, when she saw how ten- 
derly he seemed to lift her in his strong arms. He followed 
Bella up the steps slowly, and, leanmg against the stone 
balustrade, spoke to Mrs. Bnice. 

"What is to come next, Mrs. Bruce? At your bidding, 
SLve we to discourse; or, like fairies, trip upon the green?" 

"Doesn't it look inviting in the moonlight?" put in Bella, 
eagerly. 

" If you would like a dance," replied her mother, glancing 
iit the earl with a pleased smile, "pray arrange it." 

"Nonsense!" laughed Mr. Bruce, joining them; "the 
partners could not see each other's faces. Besides, James is 
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tryinfftotell us supper waits. Come, Isabel. Oh, by the 
way, Leaholme, did you find vour ring?" 

"No; I have not yet," said the earl, while Hester glanced 
with such (^uick, strange eagerness into his face. "1 think 
I shall let it ^o this time." 

" I am afraid your finger must be thinner, Lord Leaholme,'^ 
cried Bella, innocently: " you never used to drop it." 

" The Arundel for whom it was made must have been a 
regular FalstaJff," laughed Leaholme, carelessly. "My inter- 
coui-se with that ring has been nothing but a succession of 
losses and discoveries ever since my promotion. When I last 
lost it, Miss Bruce told me she was not at all surprised that 
I could not wear it. Immediately after her unfeeling words, 
I found it. Perhaps, if you mention your surprise once 
more. Miss Hessie, I may meet with similar success;" 

Never guessing that he spoke to her only that he might wiu 
a word on this last night from the sweet voice he so dearly 
loved, Hester's cheeks flamed in fhe moonlight wjth bitter, 
stinging self-reproach. 

"Even if I thought it would succeed," she said, in a voice 
whose pain not one of them could guess at, '^ I could not say 
that a^am." 

"Then I must trust to chance," replied Leaholme, lightly, 
"and Brandt's good eyes. I am only sorry that I happened 
to lose it to-day. " 

" Bella, bring every one into supper sans ceremonie/* said 
her mother, taking her husband's arm. 

Tom knew his part well in that vital element of his mother's 
house — Society; and gave his arm to Lydia. Leaholme bent, 
gravely offering his to Bella; and Hester, with the tears start- 
ing in her eyes, staid behind a moment alone (for the chil- 
dren had been sent to bed immediately on their return). 
Only a few hours before she would have rejoiced at being leifc 
so; now she raised a wan little face in the moonlight with a 
longing that was intense as prayer. When she followed and 
took her seat at the unusual meal her head throbbed with a 
pain she had never felt before in all her life. 

As they all assembled in the drawing-room, Tom asked, 
rather listlessly, if some one would play the "Moonlight 
Sonata. " 

"As being so appropriate," smiled Bella, "I will." 

It wa« well poor Beethoven was out of hearing as she did 
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SO, OT he would have felt his sweet, impassioned moonlight 
taraed to glaring, flickering gas. 

*' Why did not you play it, Hessie?^' Tom asked, in a whis- 
per; "of course that was what I wanted." 

*' I did not know," she answered, dreamily. 

Bella gave her place to Miss Berkeley, who performed a 
brilliant taren telle m a brilliant style. And then Bella and 
Lydia sung " The Cousins " in a "highly scholastic manner, 
and won just the applause it had been accustomed to win on 
every occasion of its performance during the previous three 
or four years. 

^^BTow, Lord Leaholme," said Mrs. Bruce, at a sign from 
Bella, "it is your turn." 

^^ Are the turns compulsorv, Mrs. Bruce?" he asked. 

^^ Of course, with those wnom we like to hear." 

" I am ready," lie said, going to the piano, " if you are not 
weary of my performance for to-day." 

^^ May I accompany you?" entreated Bella. 

"Thank you." 

There was a sad, tired look upon his face, which struck 
Hester instantly, and made her understand how it was easier 
to him to siiig than to parry their questioning; a look that 
was new and strange in the brave, dauntless eyes. 

Bella opened "Bon Giovanni "at "II mio Tesoro," and 
began to play; but he was not ready. 

^* Now, Lord Leaholme," she said, smiling up at him as 
she struck a single key. " This is your note." 

*^0h. Lord Leaholme," laughed Marian, "fancy your re- 
quiring the note given you!" 

^^Contemptible, is it not?" he asked with a quick laugh. 
** I think you must strike the single notes all through. Miss 
Lane." 

Bella, laughing heartily, played the symphony again, and 
then the voice came in, rich and clear. But before the end, 
it faltered again, and the last word and note were lost in 
another odd laugh. 

*^ I ^ill not try again after that failure." 

"Oh yes, you will!" cried Bella, gayly. ""We cannot ex- 
cuse him, can we, Marian? Why, that was beautiful!" 

"Certainly, we cannot excuse him; and please play for 
yourseU, Lord Leaholme." 

Bella resigned her seat, but lingered near. 

*^ Will a mirsery rhyme do?" he said, strikang a few chords 
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lazily and tamely; while Hester wondered could those listless 
fingers be the same that had made the grand old organ utter 
such wonderful things only a few hours before. WiSi sudden 
nervous power he began to sing: 

" ' Bonny wee thing, canny wee thing, 
. Bonny wee thing, wert thou mine, 
I wad wear thee in my bosom, 
Lest my jewel I should tine. 

Wishfully I look and languish. 

In that bonny face o' thine; 
And my heart it sounds wi' anguish. 

Lest my wee thing be na mine. 

Wit, and grace, and love, and beauty. 

In ae constellation shine; 
To adore thee is ray duty. 

Goodness o' this soul o' minel' " 

"Hessie," whispered Tom, "you must play now." 
It was almost mechanically that she rose and went with him 
to the piano; for the clear, quick words she had been listening 
to rang in her heart above the gay voices round her. 

" And my heart it sounds wi' anguish, 
Lest my wee thing be na mine." 

"Will you sing or play?" Tom asked; but for all answer 
she nodded to him silently that she wanted no music. 

Slie played what she knew that some one in the room 
behind her loved; and as she did so, it seemed to her that he 
only was there; he only, close beside her, speaking as he had 
spoken in that buried past which was only a few hours old. 
And now she might tell him! Ah! his own words came be- 
tween: "Now I have let you go." They rang again and 
again to the notes she played; now wildly and passionately, 
now with a low, despairing cadence. They were so hopelessly, 
hopelessly true. 

" Never again to save you from loneliness; not to save my- 
self from a life-long loneliness, will I parade my love again." 
The vow seemed to echo once more among the ruins of the 
solemn, lonely place where it had been made. And it would 
never have been spoken if she had not been blind and stub- 
bom. Never again would loving, pleading words be breathed 
to her by that one voice which could stir her heart to its 
depths: never again, for he had said so. 

' ^ Now I have let you go. " 

Hester's fingers lingered on the keys, while her eyes grew 
dim and her lips trembled, She must go on, she felt; she 
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dared not turn and show her misery to all the room. Her 
listeners had been so silent, and her thoughts were so far from 
them, that she started when a voice behind her suddenly re- 
minded her that Tom was still there. Very cold and clear 
the words fell upon her hot, painful thoughts. 

" Good-night, Lane. I am going off so early in the morn- 
ing that I think I will not steal any more hours from to- 
night." 

**I will not persuade you," came Tom's answer, *^for you 
looked regularly knocked up, my lord. How long shall you 
be away this time?" 

^^ I must be away some time before I can judge." 

Hester played softly while he spoke, but did play as women 
goinetime& will when their hearts are breaking. She kept her 
face turned from him and her cold hands busy, while she 
could have cried aloud for his forgiveness, even in the pres- 
enoe of them all. 

*' Come home again as soon as you can," broke in Tom's 
pleasant voice. "Hessie, Lord Leaholme is waiting to say 
good-night to you." 

^^ Good-bye, my lord." 

She turned a little as she held up her hand, but he noticed 
that die neither rose nor looked at him. 

*^ Good-bye, Miss Hessie. There will be no other picnic 
among the many ruins at Wye Abbey for a long time. You 
said you were glad it was over, but I hope you will never re- 
gret having come to me kindly — just for this one day." 

He held her hand while he spoke, but moved away im- 
mediately after, that she might not feel obliged to answer. 

Hester's playing was over, and she crept from the room. 

The earl had been escorted to the door by all the party ex- 
cept herself and Mrs. Paley, and, as he drove away, he fancied 
he caught sight of one dim figure standing in the heavy shade 
watching him. He waved a farewell to the group at the door, 
with a bitter laugh at himself. 

** As if she would be likely to be watching me!" 

But still he raised his hat again, slowly, in the moonlight; 
and Hester felt that he had seen her. 

She groped her way up-stairs in miserable restlessness, and 
doubled herself up on the wide seat of her bedroom window; 
looking out across the quiet, moonlit land, but seeing nothing. 

" I seem to have killed my own heart in my sin," she cried, 
to herself, pressing her hot cheek against the glass, "yei; that 
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is easier to bear than the thought of his pain — who did not 
sin. I must tell him. I mnst! I must! He will neyer care 
for me again, of course, but he will not despise me quite a*s 
he must do now. He will forgiye me, perhaps, for he is not 
hard and unforgiving as I am. He will forgive me, thougli 
he will never care for me again. Oh, if I could have told him 
to-night!" she went on, in her agony, "but I could not, and 
now perhaps it is too late. What does he think of me? How- 
can he understand mj conduct .to him — ^my wicked, proud, 
repellent manner to him from the very first — while he has 
tried to cheer my loneliness, and brighten and warm the cold, 
unloving atmosphere to which I came in my strangeness." 

Ah! what could he think of her? The thought seemed 
burned into the darkness. He whom she had always treated 
with contemptuous, childish rudeness, and judged with mean 
and selfish judgment. " A prejudiced, bad-tempered child " 
truly she had been; and how much more he might have-«aid 
than that! He had been only tender and indulgent in his 
strong and upright manliness — ^he of whom she had never 
heard an evil word. She had come a stranger into his path, 
a little, selfish, narrow-minded stranger, and had set herself 
to vex and anger him; had tried, so far as her small power 
went, to cloud and harass his life; and, worst of all, to take 
His place, who has said, "I will repay." 

Might she not have known he could never have done thalj 
thing? Was she so strong in her blindness that^he had never 
doubted her own judgment? Never. And it was too late, 
now that the light nad fallen upon it, and shown it to her in 
its grotesque and hideous proportions. 

What could he think of her? Would he ever know? 
Would God ever let it be made clear? No. How could she 
hope for such a blessing after such grievous sin? 

Through the few hours of darkness, Hester sat motionless 
in her bitter sorrow; and when she lay down at last, trying to 
fancy that the new-born day had brought a new-bom hope, 
she could only toss and turn upon her pillows, until the broad, 
bright sunlight filled the room. 

Then, praying that another sweeter sunlight might fill her 
heart, and purify it from this heavy cloud, she rose to meet 
the daily life that would not bring him. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

WAITIIfG. 

More than ever, as the summer glided into autumn, did 
Hester find it hard to prevent her life growing solitary. More 
tlian ever did she cling to her little cousins, as Bella and her 
mother seemied forever growing farther from her in their 
whirl of gayety and change. 

Bella appeared to exist for nothing else, and certainly man- 
aged to obtain a satisfactory existence upon it. Poor Hester's 
heart was too sore yet to care for these ever-reeurrihg excite- 
ments, but she tried to take an interest in, and to sympathize 
with, all Bella's longings and attainings. One party followed 
another, so that they trod upon each other's heels, as our 
woes are supposed to do. Parties of every kind — one kind, 
after all, Hester thought, only nominally legion. Croquet, 
archery, dinner, dancing, tea — every excuse was made for 
giving a party, and every excuse was taken in good part be- 
camse it meant a party. And Hester found her sorrow and 
loneliness all the harder to bear or forget, on the outskirts of 
this round of gayety, which, viewed omv from the outskirts, 
seemed but unsubstantial and unsatisfying; but which, per- 
haps, the girl thought, afraid of being hard in her judgment 
of Bella, she might enjoy, perhaps, even more than Bella did, 
if she were obliged to be in it. 

Hester thought this thought one sunny October morning, 
while Bell^ skipped about the room happier and more exultant 
in her anticipations even than usual, for this was the day of 
the yeoman^ review; and to-night the regiment (of which 
the Earl of Leaholme was colonel) gave its annual ball. 

^^Oh! don't you wish you were going, Hessie?" she cried, 
as she gave a last look at the new dress to which Horton, her 
mothert maid, was putting the indispensable finishing 
touches. 

'^ Not at all, Bella, indeed; but I know I shall enjoy the 
review very much. Come; the carriage is at the door, and 
the dress wants nothing more." 

^* You do not seem cut out for this sort of thing, as I am," 
said Bella, complacently; '^but I dare say you would dance 
and enjoy it if you went " 
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"I dare say," answered Hester, quietly. "I sometimes 
enjoy things too much, I am afraid. " 

The new Churlei^h barouche was one of the most elegant 
ec[uipage8 on the field, and contained one of the chief attrac- 
tions; but the two girls were equally ignorant of what it was, 
and would have been equally surprised had they been told. 
With what different reason need not be written. 

Hervey, who knew his mistress as thoroughly as he knew 
his own importance, drew up among the most select and aris- 
tocratic of the carriages, drew his grays up with a skill and 
dexterity which won them many an admiring glance, and 
pleased nim, being a coachman, far more than if the admiring 
glances had been directed toward himself. 

Mrs. Bruce smiled and bowed around her graciously, while 
Bella looked up and down, and nodded her head and her dot 
of a white bonnet in answer to the salutation from other car- 
riages, and laughed her greetings to the various equestrians 
who halted at the doors of the barouche. Still, as she lolled 
in the comer, the lieht, restless eyes searched beyond all 
these, and the tiny white parasol came bobbing down into 
Hester's face every now and then, as she moved it to follow a 
Fcarlet-clad figure riding beside the reviewing officer, sitting 
easily the splendid horse, which danced and curveted over the 
grass, as if he felt the stirring military music to be performed 
especially for his benefit. 

The parasol fell gracefully back on Bella-s shoulder, and 
she held out a spotless, well-fitting primrose glove when the 
colonel, smiling into the carriage, tried to keep his horse still 
and quiet a minute at the door. 

^^How are we acquitting ourselves, Mrs. Bruce?" he asked, 
looking at neither of the girls now, but over the sunny fields 
to the glittering harness and dazzling scarlet of the troops. 

"*We,Mndeed," laughed Mrs. Bruce. *^You would not 
like any one else to class you with those tov soldiers." 

The gentlemen standing there laugh edi, and so did Bella^ 
merrily. 

*^No, indeed," she said; 'Hhis must seem child's play to 
you, after your real battles." 

He smiled at Bella's speech, but answered Mrs. Bruce. 

"Ashamed of being classed with them, you say? Why, 
they are in their ranks over there like mien, Mrs. Bruce, wait- 
ing for their orders, ready and obedient. I am loitering here, 
leaving my work half done. Theirs would be the ehame, I 
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should fancy, to be classed with a wandering toy soldier ^^ke 
myself. TV hat do you think, Miss Bruce ?^' 

^* You mean, of course, that your attention and thoughts 
are wandering,'' she said, simply. "Perhaps theirs are too. 
We cannot tell so long as we watch only — at a distance, too." 

** More than your thoughts wander," said Tom, laughing 
at him, as his horse backed impatiently. "M'Gregor follows 
their example." 

*^ There comes our noble reviewer within hail again. He 
is as terrible to me. Lane, as his Saturday namesake in to a 
maiden author," said Leaholme, in quick reply. 

A gay laughter followed his grave assertion, while he can- 
tered across the field, and rode round again beside the old 
hussar who personated the Saturday Review, 

*^ And that is the officer who came down to review the 
regiment, is it?" asked Mrs. Bruce, as her husband rode up 
to the carriage. "Why, Lord Leaholme looks by far the 
more thorough soldier." 

" So he may be, my dear; but that work .is all over for 
him, except this little show now and then. Listen how dif- 
ferently his voice rings to those of the other fellows: some 
capital officers, too, there are among them, and a few soldierly 
fellows in each troop — considering, I mean, what trifle train- 
ing it is. Hessie, you look as if you wished yourself amon^ 
them." 

" So I do, "Uncle Alf. I do so wish I had ridden with 
you!" 

" But then you could not have worn that odd little thing 
on the top of your head. Is" it supposed to be a bonnet?" 

" The supposition is open to debate, uncle; but it is so stiff 
to sit here all the time. May I walk a little, aunt?" 

Mrs. Bruce laughed, amused and satirical. 

" Are you so anxious to be kicked by the horses?" 

" Let her go, Isabel. Tom will take care of her." 

Tom, who hovered about the carriage, though he had left 
his seat, was ready and eager to take charge of her, and Mrs. 
Brace, after a glance at her husband's assenting face, told her 
she might go. 

The occupants of the luxurious cushioned seats smiled a 
little pityingly as they watched the two walk off together in 
the flaring sunshine; amused, though, by the happy excite: 
ment of tne child-face which looked so eagerly away over the 
field to where the regiment galloped in perfect order agajnst 
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a glorious backgi-ound of dark autumn woods and hills, then 
up into Tom's face for sympathy; but which never glanced at 
the gay company behind. 

^* Tom/' sne cried, as the troop dashed past to the ringing 
clash of their sword sheaths and the stirring military music, 
*'does it not remind you of Balaklava?" 

" Well, not exactly, dear," he answered, smiling, " because 
you see I was not there. Does it remind you?" 

*^ It reminds me of the picture that has always been in my 
mind," said Hester, laughmg at herself; "but it is not quite 
like it." 

" Not quite, I think, indeed. Hessie, just look round and 
bow to some of these people, will you?" 

Hester, meeting a pleasant face she knew, returned the 
greeting in her sweet, glad way; then forgot to look further 
among the crowd, and turned to the field again. 

" They are gomg to shoot now, dear. Shall you be fright- 
ened?" 

"You will see." 

And certainly there was not much fear on her face as she 
stood watching and listening. 

" Were you at Waterloo just then, Miss Bruce?" 

Lord Leaholme had dismounted close to them; and, with, 
his horse's bridle over his arm, his bronzed face very grand 
and soldierly, Hester thought, under the gleaming helmet, 
stood beside her, looking curiously down into the dreamy 
spleoiior of her eyes. 

"No," she answered, simply; ,"I was just coming back 
from Balaklava." 

" With the remnant of the Light Brigade?" 

"Yes; poor, noble fellows!" 

"Just thorough soldiers, that's all," said Tom, drawing 
back as the earr s groom brought up another horse to take 
M'Gregor's place. 

"Thorough soldiers and noble fellows, too, Lane," he 
answered, taking the bridle from his arm; "and there are 
many over there who, though they do not show off very brill- 
iantly to-da}^, would have done the same thing, unhesitatingly 
and unquestioningly." 

" I rather doubt that," said Tom, with a shake of the head. 
" '^ ' . do you say, Hessie?" 

** X lu afraid I hke to think of it as a brave, brilli^-nt thing 
>vhicb very few would have done," 
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^^ And I," added Leaholme, drawing on his glove, while his 
sword lay on Hester's dress, "like to think of it as a brave, 
brilliant thing which any man would have done." 

'^They were obliged to do it, after all," said Tom, ''and 
perhaps in their hearts they rebelled against it. One of your 
blessings now, Leaholme, is that you need not follow any- 
where. What a much pleasanter fate it is to have to say 
* Go,' and folks go, than to have to go where you are told!" 

''Yes," he said, slowly, laying his white glove on the neck 
of the beautiful black mare, and bringing her a little nearer 
to Hester; " I find it easy to say ' Go,' and folks go; but when 
I say ' Come,' I find it a different matter altogether." 

Hester looked up at him with a sudden, questioning look. 

*'Far different," he added, with a quick smile, as if he an- 
swered her unasked question. 

"Would you rather that the 'Come' were said to you, 
then?" she said in a slow tone, which for one instant, but one 
instant only, made his pulses throb. 

" I feel as if I would like to be treated as I have been treat- 
ing the troops there — sent to the right and left; only the sim- 
ple duty of obedience before me, until a more brave and sensi- 
ble ambition comes. As it is," he added, stooping to speak 
more low, " what I am and do, I will be and do — God help- 
ing me — as well and heartily as I can. Were you admiring 
Fenella? You may safely touch her; she will De gentle and 
still under your little hand. You see she enjoys it." 

"What a beautiful creature she is!" said Tom, as Leaholme 
watched Hotter, still standing close beside her. Without 
moving, he drew Fenella back a little, and spoke to Hester. 
" My sword is heavy on your dress. Miss Bruce. Just give it 
me — ^into my right hand." 

She did so, wondering at his request, and he took it with a 
gmile aaid proud bend of his handsome head, which brought 
a quick, vivid blush to her cheeks. 

" Lane, take care of yourself!" 

Fenella was shying back as the earl mounted, and Tom's 
nose, as Hester said, was in imminent peril. Then, to her 
intense admiration, the beautiful black mare, with arched 
neck and dainty steps, trotted across the field. 

"There is Sir Eandal Piatt, I declare!" exclaimed Tom, 
presently. " There with the Berkeleys. Now he sees us." 

It was too l^te for Hester to turn away, as she would have 
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wished, and he came up to them with an evident eagerness in 
his heavy steps. 

' "Such a pleasure to find you, Miss Bruce! though not an 
unexpected one, as I came to the field to see those whom I 
hoped to see, not the little parade over there." 

"We came to see the cavalry," said Hester, with a little 
scornful setting of her lips. 

But though she said so, he noticed that she turned reso- 
lutely away from the soldiers then, and walked rapidly to- 
ward their own carriage. Sir Eandal, keeping close beside 
her, found it difficult to attract her attention by his half- 
whispered remarks. 

*^Hark, Lane," he said, angered by his want of success, 
^^ did you ever hear such shouts as Leaholme bestows upon 
those poor idiots of his? It reminds me of the lading of a 
Dutch merchantman. More natural to him, I dare say, Miss 
Bruce, than the soft accents with which he is wont to address 
you ladies." 

'^Rather more suitable to the occasion," she answered, 
frigidly. " If we stood a hundred yards away from him, and 
awaited his order, we should be glad to have it distinctly 
spoken." 

" You are generous to the absent. Miss Bruce," he said, in 
his gayest tones; " in poor Leaholme's presence you read his 
character more iustly. You have had occasion to prove his 
hypocrisy, as I nave unfortunately had, too." 

Hester felt ready to sink in her self-accusation; her face 
grew hot with shame. 

** You can hardly judge," she said, commanding her voice 
with a ^eat effort; " and Lord Leaholme would not thank 
me to discuss his character with any one." 

8he moved quickly up to the carriage-door as she spoke; 
but Sir Randal was m time to take the footman's place, and 
for a moment her hand rested on his arm. As he closed the 
door and leaned that arm upon it, he bent and touched the 
spot where her hand had lain with his lips, quietly and unob- 
served. Hester leaned back silent in her seat, while they all 
talked together about the coming ball. She heard him en- 
gage Bella for a particular dance, then she was aware that he 
was asking her for the honor, too. 

" r am not going to the ball. Sir Randal," she said, bring- 
ing her eyes unwillingly from the distant scene to rest upon 
his expectant face, ^ 
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''Not going!'' ho cried, the expectancy all dying 
^^ Wliat shall-- — How can you allow that, Mrs, 

*'I have nothing to do with it/' she replied, raising her 
eyebrows languidly. *^ What can I say to a flat, contradictory 
''No?' " 

'' A flatter, more contradictory ' Yes,' " answered the bai'o- 
net, a rather angry frown passing over his crest-fallen face. 

'' She is rather too old for that," put in Bella, gayly: " she 
would rebel, should not you, Hessie?'^ 

*' Yes," said Hester, quietly, her eyes going back to the 
troops, and her ears closing to the gay talk between Bella and 
Sir Eandal. 

At last he sauntered off to hear the speech of the review- 
ing officer, and the caiTiages began to leave the field. 

'^ A very ffood speech, Isabel," said Mr. Bruce, as he rode 
back from the crowd. '^Are you ready now? Put the horses 
in, Hervey, and drive straight to The Arundel Arms. You 
will be at the windows then in time to see the troops pass. 
Where's Tom?" 

Just then he came up with Sir Eandal; and, because it was 
discovered that he, too, was staying at The Arundel Arms 
over the ball, Tom gave him the seat inside the carriage, and 
«eated himself on the box. 

They reached their room in time, and Mrs. Bruce and 
Bella took possession of a window from which they could 
look all down the street up which the regiment would pass. 

''This is a pretty good place for seeing. Come, Hessie," 
said Tom, moving the curtains back and putting her a chair; 
while Sir Eandal skillfully stationed himself opposite and 
monopolized the rest of the window, Tom, with ready polite- 
ness, standing behind his mother and sister. 

Four abreast, the yeomanry passed under the windows, rid- 
ing well and regularly to the well-known march, *' Der Krie- 
ger's Lust;" and as the little glittering group which sur- 
rounded the hussars advanced, the colonel raised his head 
with a slow, long look at the window where Bella sat and 
gmiled down. Without smiling or saluting, he passed his 
eyes on to the next window, where the two eager faces were 
looking away from him to where the first troops were halting; 
rested them there a minute, then resumed his light discourse 
with the other gentlemen, while Fenella felt the bit tightened 
ir her mouth for no apparent cause. 

** Are you going to dine at mess. Sir Eandal?" askted Tom, 
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as the crowd dispersed in the street below, and there was 
nothing more to look at. 

^* I am invited, my dear fellow; are you?" 
. ^* Yes; so we may as well go together/' said Tom, rather 
pleased at being addressed as " dear fellow " by a baronet 
twice his age, and such a lion in the fashionable world as Sir 
Eandal must have been — taking his one view of the matter. 

Just as dinner was announced in Mr. Bruce's room, they 
too came in dressed, ostensibly to say au revoir, inostensibly 
to exhibit themselves. 

" You may as well say good-night to me in English," said 
Hester; ^^ I have no anticipation of revoir-ing either of you 
to-night." 

" Miss Lane looks as if she fancied you would sit up for her 
return," said Sir Randal, rather eagerly. "Am I not right. 
Miss Lane?" 

" I expect she will," returned Bella, carelessly. 

Sir Eandal gave an odd little twist to his heavy red mus- 
tache, which hid a smile upon the lips below it, and Tom took 
Hesters hand and said good-night. 

" Let me look at you, Tom," said his step-father, laugh- 
ingly putting up his glasses. 

" Well, sir?" 

^^Well, sir, is it? Yes, I think so, too. You do look very 
well, sir." 

" Do I look worthjr to accompany him, sir?" inquired Sir 
Eandal, turning merrily for inspection. 

They all laughed, though no on§ answered but Bella, who 
murmured something about not being ashamed of having 
reserved a valse for him. 

And he did look well, too. As there are said to be so many- 
cowards "who wear yet upon their chins the beard of Her- 
cules or frowning Mars," so there are many villains who wear 
yet upon their shoulders the heads of happy, honest-hearted 
men. 

Down the brilliantly-lighted staircase, laughing in rather a 
free-and-easy manner, went Tom and Sir Eandal. 

Hervey heard the laugh grow louder when the carriage-door 
was shut, and he hurried his horses through the streets as he 
might have hurried them had he known how ruin-fraught was 
every hour that cemented the link between those two who sat 
behind him. 

"Ay .right, Hervey," cried Tom, as he sprung down at the 
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mess-room door; " come here for us after leaving tiie ladies 
at the Assembly Rooms/' 

"Yes, sir." 
. Tom's handsome, boyish face disappeared in the crowd in- 
side the door, and Sir Randal followed more deliberately. 
Hervey leaned down from his seat, just to see what he could 
discover inside before leaving. 

** Good-night, Hervey." 

A pleasant voice, which the Churleigh coachman well knew, 
spoke below him, and Lord Leaholme, his full dress uniform 
glittering under his long blue cloak, walked slowly in, speak- 
ing, nodding, and saluting many in the crowd as it made way 
for him. 

Two Tiours later Hervey and his horses waited on the same 
spot; one, at least, of the three growing very impatient. 

A. call came at last. *^ Draw up his lordship's carriage. 
The colonel's carriage." 

Leaholme's ^servants nodded comically to Hervey as they 
passed him. 

There was much nt)isy laughter approaching the door; that 
free, loud, boisterous laughter which you seldom hear — and 
never like to hear — when there are ladies in the party. Tom 
came gayly into the street and looked among the servants. 
Leaholme followed, towering above the men about him, laugh- 
ing lightly, as they all were, but the handsome, sunbunied 
face looking very cool and firm in contrast to many that were 
there. 

" Will you come with me. Lane?" he said. "I have room 
for six portly aldermen in here." 

"Indeed I will," replied Tom, turning round to look for 
his companion. " Piatt and I together will help to fill it for 
you." 

" Oh, Sir Randal Piatt came with you, then?" he said, as 
he waited for the baronet to take his seat. 

^^ Deuced hot to-night, dancing in uniform, I should think, 
eh,' Leaholme?" Sir Randal asked, as they drove off. 

" I must try before I tell you. I am not obliged to dance 
if I find it so." 

" I don't know," laughed Tom. " I guess you will have a 
great deal to do." 

" At any rate, you open the ball," put in Sir Randal. "I 
do not envy you that honor with the heavy old duchess. Is 
there any hope of her abdicating?" 
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**Not the slightest fear," he answered, pleasantly. ^*I 
hope you do not envy me either. Lane?" 

'* I do not care much abont this ball, anyway," said Tom, 
a little affectedly. ''There is no one going for whom I care 
one fig." 

''How is that?" asked Leaholme, moving his face out of 
the lamp-light. 

" Hessio would not come, you know." 

The pause was scarcely perceptible before Leaholme an- 
swered, with an odd little laugh: 

" Surely you will be able, among the hundreds of ladies 
there, to find a substitute for Miss Bruce." 

"Not an easy matter," said Tom, brusquely; "is it, Sir 
Eandal?" 

" I did not quite follow you," he replied, smoothly. '^ Did 
you ask if I supposed it possible there would be any lady in 
the assembly to-night who would rival your cousm in the 
opinion of either of us three?" ^ 

" Yes," said Tom, his face flushing a little more deeply red 
than it had been when he came from thelness-room, and feel- 
ing rather ridiculous. 

'* Well, then I say I hope there will be no one to obliterate 
her from your memory. I fear there will be no one to oblit- 
erate her from Lord Leaholme's; and I know there will bene 
one to obliterate her from mine. " 

Tom laughed rather uneasily, regretting his silly idea; and 
for the rest of the drive they were silent. But never again 
could those three meet without being conscious, each one, of 
knowing the other^s secret, and of his own being known. 
Such a contrast there was between them, in spite of that one 
thing! So far apart were the hopes and aims of each in all 
but this one; and so differently was this one hope nurtured. 

Among the gayest and most noticed w^re they in all the 
crowd that night, each winning admiration different from the 
other. And in all the glamor, all the excitement, their 
thoughts w^ould rest upon one absent girl who sat alone in a 
big, strange ro( m, with two white aims upon her knees, and 
a pale, regretful, tender face settled in her hands; watching 
the glowing fire, just as she might have watched a dear com- 
panion's face. 

The enjoyment of the ball was at its height; ribbons and 
laces and flowers had began to be scattered in the room (the 
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epoil of the Battle of the Spurs), when the graceful black- 
robed figure rose with a quick impatience. 

"Little fire/' she said, "you are but a sad companion, as 
the night wears on. I must sing a song or something to 
' away with melancholy.' If I had but Dick Swireller here, 
or a piano! What shall I sing? I think I must make a song 
of my own; it will take up the time so famously. Now what 
fihall it be about? It's ' Oh, to be a poet!' I suppose I would 
rather be a poet than anything; but, as I cannot be anything 
or a poet, it is no use making the choice, I suppose." The 
gong was a very trifle, truly; but the experimentalizing until 
**the words fitted the air, and the air fitted the words," as 
she technically described it to herself, whiled away the time 
wonderfully. Then she sung it through, again and again, 
ending with a little laugh at herself in the light of poet and 
composer. 

Presently, as she glanced at the time-piece, astonished to 
find it was three o'clock, she heard a step upon the stair. 
" Are they coming home so early?" she thought, turning to 
look as the door opened. Her bright, expectant eyes dropped 
suddenly as Tom came in, unsteady in. his gait,*^his cheeks 
flushed, and his eyes restless. - 

"Hessie, dear, he said, laying one hand upon hers, "it 
was so dull there without you that I was obliged to come 
away." 

^'DuU! — have you been there, Tom?" she asked, looking 
down coldly on the slight hand that was on hers. 

" Yes^ horridly dull. So I am come home to you, dear, to 
sit and talk to you a bit. It will be worth all that hot, tiring 
work over there." 

" You did not think so a few hours ago. Oh, Tom, Tom, 
why have you come home to me so?" 

She had laid her other little cool hand down upon his, and 
was looking at him with intense sorrow and surprise in her 
loving eyes. 

He raised his eyebrows sleepily. " What do you mean by 
-so,' dear?" 

"The cousin who said good-night to me seven hours ago 
had a bright, frank face, Tom; and steady hands, which I 
liked to hold as I said good-bye. The cousin who comes back 
to mq now has a face I do not dare to look upon, and hands 
I calliiot touch without a shudder. Oh, shame for me to 
have to say it!" . ' 
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He looked at her reproachfully, but the pain he saw in 
her quivering face broke down his fictitious defiance of the 
truth. 

^' Oh, Hessie," he cried, with childish plain tiveness, '* don't 
be hard upon me to-night! I was led on to do it in that 
thirsty place." 

"I thought you were led on," said Hester, coldly. 

" I had not much, Hester, indeed. It was the excitement. 
I did not say any one led me on." 

*' You were wise to come home, Tom," she said, very gently; 
with a pitying gentleness which even surprised him. "Arid 
oh, Tom, do not let any orie else see your shame!" 

"If you are ashamed, it is worse than any one else," he 
muttered. 

" But I shall not see you so again, I pray and trust, dear 
cousin. Now, good-night. I shall never speak of this again; 
but in the quiet morning you will have two memories of your- 
self, and I pray God He will let you keep and guard the true 
one — the one we all love. Good-night." 

"Good-night, dear," he whispered, forbearing, with a spark 
of true shame, to touch her hand again. 

As Tom's footsteps died away, there came along the passage 
Sir Randal Piatt; a loose, light overcoat thrown over his even- 
ing dress, the sleeves hanging empty. He turned coolly at 
the open door, but started at sight of Hester's white face. 

Neither his voice nor his hand shook as Tom's had done, 
yet she turned from him with infinitely greater disgust than 
she had turned from Tom. Seeing no attempt on her part to - 
address him, he plunged at once into a conversation before he 
had ventured to join her on the rug. 

" Your friends are enjoying themselves greatly. Miss Bnice, 
your cousin in particular. She is dancing everything." 

" Yes," said Hester, standing in front of the fire with her 
Back to him, and tapping impatiently with her foot upon the 

^^^' . . . *. 

" Particularly did she seem to enjoy dancing with the 

ladies^ darling. Of course, you know whom I mean. Miss 

Bruce?" 

"No." 

" The colonel of this noble yeomanry corps. They have 
enfclled him lion of the day, and it strikes me that is the 
very sort of celebrity to suit him. He seemed to me tjb. revel 
in the sight of the little spiteful tempers which would peep 
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Out tiirouffli the anxious efforts made by the sex to attract liis 
attention. 

*' Do you forget, Sir Randal, that you are speaking to one 
of them now?" 

He laughed softly. *^ I do not forget to whom I am speak- 
ing, Miss Bruce. I could forget my own existence sooner. 
You are, though, so far above such mfatuation, that I speak 
of it to you as of a distant weakness. What I tell you is in- 
deed true, and the ladies really are showing their desperate 
anxiety to please him." 

" Perhaps he dances well. I should fancy he would," said 
Hester, with inimitable nonchalance, as she rearranged two 
of the figures on the chimney-piece, studying, with her head 
thrown back, the effect of the change she had made. 

"Perhaps so. It is an accomplishment we men at least 
If ill not envy him, or seek to emulate him in." 

" I cannot fancy you. Sir Randal, seeking to emulate him 
in anything." 

"My tastes are, I trust, a little more manly; such tastes, I 
think, as Miss Bruce herself would expect in a man." 

^^ You are a better sportsman, for instance, than the Earl of 
Leaholme." 

"I hope so, indeed. I am no coward; and if I judge poor 
Leaholme rightly — or hear aright — he is." 

" A poor shot at a tiger, you doubtless judge him; a poor 
one to fight hand to hand with a vicious, greedy fellow who 
had a dangerous appetite." 

" Pooh! that is nothing. You have seen a tiger's skin 
about his place, I suppose?" 

" Yes, and I have heard from my cousin a certain story of 
the jungle. I have heard, too, of a young soldier's conauct 
in scenes which coward hearts would never face. " 

" I begin to think. Miss Bruce," said the baronet, in a voice 
whose passion he could not hide, " that you would have been 
in the majority to-night. I Was considered most daring be- 
cause I set up here and there an equal claim with the hero. 
In one or two cases, where I rivaled him, I caused intense 
surprise." 

" I dare say," said Hester, in a tone of exquisite content. 

" If the rooms had been graced by the presence of one who 
could have so truly graced them," he continued, ipftly 
advancing toward her, " I should have had more courag#!still, 
and caused still more astonishment," 
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Hester drew back coldly, and spoke with careless indifEer- 
ence. 

^' Did you say Miss Lane was enjoying herself?" 

"Immensely. She looks pretty to-night." 

" She generally does," spoke Hester, when he stopped,^ 
without a shadow of the jealousy he tried to provoke. 

" Does she? I never had the leisure to remark it. And' 
Lord Leaholme,^^ he added, trying once more — and this tioie 
with desperate earnestness — to read what sign of jealousy there- 
might be, " Leaholme is paying her a most marked attention.'" 

"Is it altogether a most pleasant ball?" asked Hester, 
trembling, and longing for him to leave her. 

" To me it was chaos wanting the one spirit that could 
have touched it into beauty. I left early, as you see, for that 
reason." 

" Not very early," she answered, pointing to the clock. " I 
wish you good-night. Sir Kandal." 

He bowed. Her hands were kept back so proudly that he 
could not venture to offer his; for even lie could feel there was 
something in the sweet young face that would not brook a» 
liberty, as well as somethmg which kept him from daring to* 
offer it. "Something," he said to himself, sitting down ins 
front of his bedroom fire, and frowning into it, as he thought 
this quietly over and recalled the new sensations this girl hadi 
taught him— -" something that keeps a fellow wretchedly at 
bay when he wants to go on saying particular things; yet 
something that has drawn me on, and is drawing me on now, 
as not a kving soul has drawn me before. How I hate that 
follow the instant she mentions him." 

. As we have ventured to take a peep into Sir Eandal's soli- 
tude, we may venture to take one into another solitary cham- 
ber before sleep and silence settle down upon The Arundel 
Arms, as they do when the dawn flashes clear and white out- 
side the shuttered windows.. 

"Can I help your lordship?" asked one of the hotel serv- 
ants, throwing open Lord Leaholme's door for him; "your 
lordship's gentleman is gone* to bed." 

"All right. I told him to, for he has to leave with me 
early in trie morning. No; I need no help, thank you. 
dood-night." 

Ij«rd Leaholme threw off his uniform rather wearily. 
"That farce is over," he said, in his bitter thoughts, "and I 
can recall days when I have taken off my scarlet, tattered and 
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blood-stained, after the scenes of which the thought can 
make my head throb even now; yet th^ struggle has never 
been so nard, the fight has never been so keen as it has been 
to-day. And can 1 really own that?" he said, pacing his 
room slowly, " though only here in my own room, and to no 
one but niy own self? I — a hardy, weather-beaten soldier? 
The pride of my father's house must surely have deserted me. 
A craven in every sense of the word must I be, to hasten 
away from her because I dare not trust myself to look upon 
her dear, dear face. I am so glad that 1 got Tom to come 
away to-night before any one there had noticed him. I hope 
she was not up, because — she is fond of him. But if she was 
up, then she would have been up later, too, and would have 
seen him — worse. Poor Tom! poor, pleasant, loving Tom! 
How strange it is that I cannot envy him, even thou^ she — 
is fond of him. I feel somehow as if — in a far distant time, 
perhaps — I must needs win a little love from her, by the very 
depth and intensity of my own. Yet battling with this all 
the time is the full hopelessness of having tried and failed, 
and promised never to try again — as I never will. Yet I 
never can envy Tom. I think that only as myself could T 
love her as I ao, and I think I would rather love her as I do 
than love her less and win a little love in return. With His 
help, who can purify every earthly passion, I will love her 
with a love that is not wholly selfish; and do the little that I 
can to help one whom she — is learning to love." 

Through a closed door a little way beyond Lord Leaholme's 
comes Hester's merry laugh. ' - 

*^What trophies you must have left behind you, Bella! 
Yon are tattered and torn as that immortal individual who 
married the maiden all forlorn." 

"I am so glad you sat up!" was Bella's yawning reply. 
"You will help me? Mamma always keeps Horton such an 
unconscionable time." 

** Have you enjoyed yourself as much as you have danced?" 
inquired Hester, as she began to unlace the tight little bodice. 

*^ Quite as much," replied Bella, but with a certain want 
of heartiness in the ready words which struck on Hester's ear. 

** I will not ask you about it till morning — at least, till 
later on this morning, for I am sure you are very tired." 

" Not a bit," replied Bella, hastily. "1 will tell you all 
about it. It was a splendid affair — oh, splendid! and some 
people said Marian Berkeley was the belle. She had a long 
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curl from her chignon, Hessie; and you know how shori hef 
hair is, and / did not even think it a good match. And some 
said Lady Emily Thorpe was the belle, and some said some- 
body else. You must guess." 

"You, Bella," said Hester, looking over the head below 
her into the glass opposite: her sad, dark eyes roaming from 
one face to the other. 

'' Yes; some said so. Of course Lord Leaholme was the 
principal person there among the gentlemen, and every one 
was wanting to dance with him, though I never saw a nicer 
lot of gentlemen at any ball before. " 

^' You mean he said you were the belle?" said Hester, sim- 
ply, as she extracted from Bella's head the flowers and pad- 
dings which had raised it half a foot. " I am glad it was he, 
because he would not say it without meaning it, as Sir Kandal 
Piatt, for instance, would. " 

Now, as it had been Sir Eandal Piatt who had said it; and 
as even Bella could not help feeling that he had said it to half 
a dozen of his partners; and as there lay a little scented trifle 
under her hand on which the Earl of Leaholme's name was 
written only once, Bella did not receive this remark of Hes- 
ter's so complacently as she might have done had the version 
she had given borne looking into. 

^^ Of course he means what he says," she said, shaking her 
crisp hair impatiently, as Hester took out the last pin. 

" Did you dance much with him, Bella?" 

" Do not I always?" asked Bella, snappishly. And Hester 
forebore to question further. 

'' You forgot to bid me good-night," she said, as Bella at 
last lay down. " I do not mtend to act your maid without a 
word of thanks, Miss Lane. Sit up, and give it me at once." 

'' Good-night," sleepily said Bella, from her pillows. 

" That will not do," laughed Hester, '' sit up." 

Bella rose on her elbow. '' Now give me a kiss, quick, and 
go to bed and to sleep. It is high time, I am sure." 

Hester bent and kissed her gently. *' Good-night, Bella. 
I intend to leave all the balls for you. You enjoy them; and 
to-night I feel as if I never could." 

Bella — ^left alone on the verge of a deep, sound sleep — just 
managed before sliding over the border, to acquit herself 
honorably in her own mind from any shadow of reproach- 
She had told no falsehood, she knew; if Hester misunder- 
stood her, why, that was plainly Hester's fault. There was 
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truth in all she said, and she might sleep through these few 
hours blessed with an untroubled conscience; to dream of 
Tarious satisfactory speeches tjiat had been whispered to her, 
and of a few that she would have preferred hearing, if possi- 
ble. 

Hester — alone in her own room at last — gave one long look 
out upon the fair, cold dawn, and said, in her sore and tired 
little heart, "It is too late now ever to hope for it. I must 
try to remember always that the Best lies farther on." 



CHAPTER XXV. 

A BIETHDAY PRESENT. 

Ok a certain chill autumn morning Hugh Delahpyde found 
himself loitering unaccountably, before setting off from his 
city lodgings to the house of his two pupils, in Clapham — 
his only two pupils. He had given his little sister a doubly 
loving farewell kiss, and yet he hesitated before leaving her 
in the small, cheerless room. 

Three months befo're he had come from Aberswys to Lon- 
don, thinking it would be such an advantage to him, in seek- 
ing employment, to be " on the spot." He had found it but 
a, dreary spot to be on, after all. While he was daily looking 
np the clerks in the agency offices, he had said, he might take 
a few pupils, for children were so abundant in the great me- 
tropolis that there could be no scarcity of pupils. 

It was not very good for Tottie, he nad added, with a sigh; 
but it was only for a time, and was his best chance of gettmg 
her at last a home among the fields and flowers, which she 
longed for. 

So Hugh came to London, and found himself learning daily 
a harder lesson than any he could give to the two pupils whom 
he had at last met with. 

'^Vacant curacies were unusually scarce just now; an unu- 
sual number of candidates upon the books." So the clerks 
said, day after day, when he ^Hooked them up." Should 
they advertise for him once more? But Hugh, beginning to 
feel that half-crowns were as scarce as curacies, hesitated 
longingly for a moment, his face flushing crimson; then said, 
his face paling miserably, no, not^ just yet, he thought. But 
knowing that this is an old, old story, and a sad on^ to boot, 
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we shrunk f ronL following Hugh through those long thi'ee 
months he had already spent on his hard and toilsome jour- 
ney; so much the harder and the bitterer from the conscious- 
ness of his little sister^s unsatisfied wants, and unattainable, 
unuttered longings. 

This was the morning of her birthday, and so it was that 
Hugh kissed her with a tenderer anxiety than ever; a sadder 
anxiety, too, for the wee face was visibly paler now day by 
day, and the little voice — always so cheerful and uncomplain- 
ing— -gi-ew fainter and slower. 

Hugh walked very rapidly to his pupils' grand, warm hous^ 
— a long three -miles' walk it was from his cheap lodgings — 
looking neither to the right nor left; trying not to thmk; 
trying, above all things, not to feel that the postman must be 
leaving at his own door just then an acceptance of a certain 
MS., upon which he had bestow^ed so much thought and care 
that he had to try to. make himself doubtful of its success, he 
was so much inclined to be confident over it; knowing it had 
been carefully and thoughtfully written and rewritten, and 
then posted with a heart-felt, silent prayer, 

He gave his legtons as earnestly as if his whole heart had 
been in his work and he had no little sick sister at home; 
then walked round to the offices to be greeted with the old 
tidings. With' his chilling answer he turned homeward at 
last, m the. fading light, that was, as it faded, killed and 
crushed by the dazzling glare from the shop-windows. Hugh 
looked in mechanically as he passed, feeling and turning over 
the few shillings in his pocket. There were so many things 
that would have charmed little Tottie after her lonely day m 
their bare room; so many that would have brought a little 
health and color into the tiny pinched face; but, then, there 
was the rent to be paid^ to-mon*ow, and hardly anything in 
the house. Yet he never had let Tottie's birthday pass with- 
out a little present of some kind, and he never could so long 
as 

Hugh broke off that thought hurriedly, and entered one of 
the most busy of the shops with a shilling in his hand. A 
cheery, well-dressed young shopman, who looked to Hugh as 
if he had never know^n what it was to go without a dinner, 
as he had done that day (dining on the glass of sherry and 
biscuit which had been sent in to him -as lunch), offered to 
send the gentleman's parcel; but Hugh — with rather bitter 
pohteness-^would not trouble him. He walked home more 
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qnictly now, with the hard, round parcel in his hand, and 
openea the door of his sitting-room noiselessly, peeping around 
it to surprise Tottie. But the child lay asleep on the stiff 
leather chair, and Hugh stepped softly to it and looked down 
on her, his face growing yeiy sad and hopeless. Yet, how 
could he pray to keep her? How could he ask her tender 
Father in Heaven to let him have her with him in his pov- 
erty and want, even for one more year — to let her wait and 
suffer with him instead of heing forever happy? 

The hig dark eyes opened wide, and Hugh hent down and 
took his little sister on his knee. 

^'I was dreaming, Hugh," she whispered, hardly quite 
awake yet. 

'*I saw it, lazy little housekeeper. Where is the tea?" 

'^ I asked for it twice, Hugh, and they haven't hrought it. 
I said the second time that if they were busy Fd carry the 
tray up, but they said they couldn't have me bothering about 
down-stairs. And, indeed, Hugh, I didn't bother much. I 
only stood at the kitchen-door, and said if they pleased I could 
carry the tea, as they were busy. They wouldn't let me, 
though I waited a good while — only by the door, Hugh, and 
I said I should so Ifke you to see tea laid when you came in, 
and might I take it up if I took each thing in one journey. 
They only laughed, though, and called me a chit, so I came 
away at last, and " 

* * Cried yourself to sleep, and proved yourself a decided 
chit? As if I could not see," said Hugh, laughing a little, 
but with an ominous tightening of his lips. 

'^ And, oh! Hugh, I dreamed I was in the fields, and roses 
were growing all about, and I was just going to gather them 
when I awoke." 

^^I suppose I came in just then, dear, as I should have 
come into a dream, and gathered them for you." 

'^ When will you take me, Hugh?" 

The little fragile fingers went up to his face coaxingly, and 
the big, tired eyes were full of longing. 

^' Very soon, darling, very soon," answered Hugh, thinking 
miserably of the long, lonely hours the child spent day after 
day uncomplainingly in the dull little back street, but his 
voice telling no tale in the darkening room. 

"I shall be able to walk without any new boots, Hugh; 
don't you mind about that. Did you get yours, as you 
promised?" . , 
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^^ Not yet, dear. These do very well at present. Tterd 
are no holes, and I like a few patches." 

" You have changed, Hugh," said the child, softly, laying 
her head on his shoulder; ^^you usen't to like patches in 
your boots so well as none." 

^^ Didn't I? When could that have been? It must have 
been when I was a conceited little boy, and if so, you never 
remember it, you wise little lady." 

"Hugh," she asked, suddenly raising her head and kissing 
him wistfully, " you can afford them, can't you ?" 

"There was a French king, once upon a time," he an- 
swered, with a laugh, " who could not get a new pair of boots 
unless he paid for them beforehand. Since those days, I be- 
lieve, there have been English subjects treated in the same 
unlawful manner." 

" Was that a good king?" 

" Well, it depends a good deal on what history you read. 
You shall judge for yourself to-morrow." 

*^ And won't the shops let you have the boots, Hugh?" 

^^ On those terms, you mean? I never asked them, dear. I 
am always able to pay for mine when I buy them." 

" Oh, I am so glad!" cried the child, never detecting the 
quibble. " And you will give me the king to read?" 

" Not himself, exactly. I will give you his history, and 
you shall tell me what you think of him when I come home.'* 

" Oh, Hugh, it is so nice when you come homel" said Tot- 
tie, the clinging attitude telling Hugh a dreary, unspoken 
little tale of loneliness and longing. 

" Did you enjoy your dinner, dear?" 

*^ Yes. Did you have a nice dinner to-day, Hugh?" 

"Very nice, my darling." 

" I am so glad you have it always in a big house, with lets 
of servants and gravy and things." 

" But ought not we to have our tea now? I will go myself 
and see to it while you untie your packet. I hope that is 
not the postman at the door," said Hugh, hesitating before 
he left the room, his eyes curiously eager, "because, if it is, 
there will be a gossip before I can get attended to. And that 
reminds me, Tottie. Did nothing come for me this morning?" 

"What should come, Hugh ?'° asked the child, her white 
face growing a little whiter, and her baby lips very tight. 

** Nothing, exactly, dear. I did not expect anything, ex- 
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actly; only there might haye been a — letter, or a packet, or — 
both. Was there?" 

*^ Oh, Hugh," she cried, throwing her arms round his neck, 
^^yes, it came back, and I hid it! I didn't want to tell, 
because it was niy birthday, and I wanted you to be happy. 
I hid it away. Oh, why did they send it back to-day, and 
spoil our pleasure? You said it was to pay the doctor's bill, 
and there would be no doctor's bill only for me. I'm so 
erpensive, Hugh. And you brought me a birthday j)resent, 
and yet you get no money. If they only hadn't sent it back 
to-day, Hugh! I'd rather have had this day happy, than 
eyer so many happy returns." 

" My pet," said Pugh, in a low, tender voice, which he 
had been trying to steady, ^* I do not mind this. I quite — I 
quite expected it back; and if I do not mind, why should 
you? We will not bring it out of its hiding-place, will we? 
though I am very curious to see where you put it. We will 
enjoy our evening, and never think about it. And you shall 
have the happy returns, too. Kiss me for that parcel once 
more, dear, and then I will go and entreat Mrs. M'Allister to 
listen to the demands of our appetites. Perhaps she will 
listen to me if the postman is gone." 

Hugh was so long away that Tottie at last went to look for 
him, fuU of thanks for her little pot of green-gages. She had 
not to go far. He was leaning against the wall outside their 
door, with an open letter in his hand; his face pale as death, 
his eyes with a glistening light in them. Tottie, clinging to 
him, drew him mto the room in her gentle, serious way. And 
then he dropped the letter, drew the little figure passion- 
ately to his breast, and, bending his head upon it, cried hke 
a child. 

Like a child! Ay, sobbing far more unrestrainedly and 
passionately than the child beside him, who could not com- 
prehend this burst of unutterable joy — a joy which had un- 
manned him as sorrow had never done. Gradually the tears 
ceased, and Hugh looked at his little sister with a face she 
hardly recognized. 

^^ My darling, my pet, you shall see the fields and flowers, 
and live among them; and have everything you want; and 

frow well, and tall, and strong; and nave so many, many, 
appy returns!" 
"And you?" asked Tottie, half bewildered. 
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"I? With my whole heart I will work for my kind and 
pitying God." 

Still not understanding, Tottie picked up the letter and 
looked at her brother. 

''Eead it, dear/' he said, "read it yourself." 

Holding it tenderly, because she felt that somehow it was 
very good, she began to read, Hugh holding her in his arm 
and looking over, too. The clear, free handwriting was easy 
to read, even by her; but only gradually did she take in the 
fact that a great gift had been bestowed upon Hugh. At 
the end of a kind, Siort letter, the Earl of Leaholme wrote: 

" I need not tell you how long I have been in discovering 
your address. I found it at last by guessing at one of yonr 
advertisements, and following it up. I shall take the liberty 
of making further use of that same address by calling on you 
to-morrow morning, as I want very much to see little Miss 
Tottie. After that I hope you will be kind enough to me 
and to your parishioners to come and take possession of the 
rectory at once. Poor Euyglen has been without a rector far 
too long, and as you have been the cause it is but fair., that 
you should bring the remedy as soon as possible. You have 
iio idea how glad I am to be able to give my people into the 
care of one whom I have learned to respect so highly. With 
kind remembrances to Miss Tottie — who will have a great deal 
of trouble now to get the roses in order in her new home, and 
must let me help her — I am, ever truly yours, 

"Leaholme.'' 

Close the door tenderly, silently, on those two grateful 
hearts! Close the door as the little figure slips down at her 
brother's knee with shaking lips, and a face which (in all his 
joy) it almost breaks his heart to see; and the young voice 
wluspers softly: 

^ ' This is God's Birthday Present ! Hugh, won't you pray ?" 

" A gentleman for Mr. Delahoyde, are ye saying? What 
soort of a une? It's the first visitor he^s been blest with, 
then, that's all. It's a bailey?" 

" I told you a gentleman, didn't I, mother?" retorted Miss 
M'AUister, haughtily. " I dare say he ain't anything over- 
particular, though, for he came on his own feet, and it rained 
hard enough." 

He walked away, too, and on his own feet still; but next 
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day there was great astonishment in Mrs. McAllister's house- 
hold, for he appeared again in a large, low carriage, with a 
pair of horses and a pair of servants; and yet himself wrapped 
the little girl in a soft mg and furs, and put her snugly on 
the cushions, and Mr. fielahoyde had actually been in to 
thank them for their rather doubtful kindness to his sister, 
and had paid his " little bill " without a word of complain- 
ing and grumbling. And really the M'AIlisters did not Tknow 
but what it was, after all, a pity they were gone. 

A pity they were gone. The words would have sounded 
like a mctekery to Hugh if he had heard them, as he drove 
away from the little bleak sitting-room in w^hich the two had 
lived so hard, so poor a life — drove aw^ay, talking of the new, 
rich, country home, where Tottie would win back her healthy 
brightness, and her light, elastic step; and where he could 
work as he had yet only dreamed of working. 



1 



CHAPTEE XXVL 

GOKE. 

Hester and her cousins walked toward Kuyglen in the 
autumn afternoon, planning how, if Toybtie were able, she was 
to go with them next day for a long ride on the pony Lord 
Leaholme had given her; and then to go back with them to 
Churleigh to see the flowers, and have a grand tea in the 
school-room. 

It was only a few days before, that Hester had made her 
formal call upon the new rector, with the Churleigh ladies; 
and Tottie — keeping as close as possible to her all through the 
visit, but now and then venturing to begin a shy and short- 
lived conversation in her character of hostess — had whispered 
that Lord Leaholme had brought her a little white pony to 
ride always when she was well enough. "Because," she ex- 
plained, *' when Hugh was a clergyman before, I used to walk 
about with him ; and when I walked with him I always had to 
run, and that tires me now." 

They were still planning little pleasures for the child when 
they reached the rectory. They turned into the neat lawn 
just as the sleek little w^hite pony, with Lord Leaholme at its 
head, stopped at the house-door, and Hugh Delahoyde, wait- 
ing there, took his little sister from the saddle^ She nestled 
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in his arms, trembling strangely, though her eyes were bright 
with happiness. 

"Tired, dearest?" 

"No, Hngh, not tired. I think. Oh, I've seen snch. 
beautiful places! I've seen enough beautiful places for all 
my life! And, oh, Hugh, the flowers! There can't be beau- 
tifuller flowers in heaven than Lord Leaholme's got!" 

Hugh smiled as he prepared to carry her, but Leaholme 
turned his head away. Suddenly the child held out her 
arms, seeing Hester. 

^^Have you ever been where I've been to-day?" she whis- 
pered, as Hester took her; resting her cheek against Hester's 
in quiet content. " It was so beautiful; it was like — ^heaven!" 

" I know it, darling; but it is a long way off, so you must 
rest now," said Hester, noticing a change in the httle wan, 
excited face. 

"Hufi^h will think I'm not getting better, if I'm tired so 
soon," she murmured, each word the more wearily. 

" He thinks little girls ought to rest after a long ride, and 
I have had a long walk, and want to rest with you." So 
Hester, holding her closely, and quietly signing the boys away, 
carried her into the -bright, flower-scented room, where the 
rare autumn sunshine lingered, and sat down in the corner of 
the low couch. In a vtry few minutes Tottie fell asleep in 
her easy attitude, the little head still closely nestling in Hes- 
ter's neck. 

Leaholnie kept the boys out in the garden with him: but 
Hugh sat near the couch, still and silent, waiting for his little 
sister's waking. 

It seemed a very long sleep. Hugh grew nervous and 
fidgety for Hester, as he watched her motionless nursing: btit 
she smiled at him over the tiny sleeping face, and shook her 
head at his fear. 

Lord Leaholme had taken the boys into the dining-room 
now, and settled them to an impromptu tea, which the serv- 
ants pressed upon them, but which they took listlessly and 
without enjoyment. Then he, too, went softly into the quiet 
drawing-room. The twilight deepened, rapidly and sadlv as 
it does m the late autumn weather, and still the child slept 
on. At last Hugh stepped noiselessly to Hester's side and 
whispered. His voice was very low, but its first tone reached 
the tired little brain. 

^^Hvigh," she murtnured, opening slowly the big, dark 
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eyes, " I am only a little bit tired — only a little bit. I'm 
thinking of the beautiful places IVe seen — or was I dream- 
ing?" 

*^ Dreaming, dear," said Hugh, softly. "Will you come to 
me now and rest? And to-morrow you shall see more." 

"Have I another to see?" 

^* A more beautiful place than any," whispered Hester, as 
if the low words came from her lips unconsciously, while she 
tnade an imploring sign to Hugh to leave Tottie m her arms. 

'^And will you come?" asked the child, gently touching 
Hester's pale cneek with her tiny, transparent fingers. 

'fYes, if linay." 

" Aren't your little brothers here?" 

*^Tes," said Hester, understanding who she meant, and 
watching, with intense anxiety, the little fading face. 

*^ Will you tell them good-night from me, for I can feel it's 
bedtime? Who's at the window in the dark?" 

"Lord Leaholme." 

" Ask him to kiss me.'* 

Hugh turned his appealing face, unable to speak; but Lea- 
feolme had not waited for that. He was kneeling beside the 
drooping childish head, his lips on Tottie's. 

" Good-night," she said: it was a faint, faint whisper now. 
'^ I'm so glad I went with you. Will you show those beauti- 
ful places — and the flowers to other little girls too?" 

"Yes, dear one, for your sake." 

He could only say it brokenly; but she gave him a little 
happy smile. Then the dark eyes, with their far-off look, 
wandered to Hester's face. 

"I seem as if I couldn't keep awake. Where's Hugh?" 

"Here, darling; here, beside you." 

"I can't see you." 

The big bright eyes were growing dim and heavy. 

Hugh put his arm round her, holding his face down until 
it touched hers. 

" You know me now, my pet.. Are you in pain?" 

"No, no pain — only sleepy. Don't. mind it, Hugh; it will 
go away, and I shall be — able — to do — ^things, and help you 
more. I know I — used never to take — care of you, Hugh — 
as I — used to — mean to. And you — always — did everything 
for — me. I shall be well — soon — and better — and do more." 

*^ You have always, always been my little darling, and my 
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great help and comfort/' murmured Hugh, brokenly— ^*^ al- 
ways my one dear little friend." 

"Have I, Hugh?" whispered the faint, low voice, with a 
little thrill of gladness in it. " But I could do — ^more for 
ou now — I have — so many things — ^now; and I am going to 
elp — the poor — if I can. I am so — ^rich now — and so happy. 
Hugh, mav I help — ^you — now — like you used — to say I helped 
— you — when we were — ^poor? Hold— me. Dear Hugh! dear 
Hugh!" 

The dreamy eyes, from their loving look upon his face, 
turned slowly and wearily to Leaholme, a bright light dawn- 
ing slowly in their depths. 

"Listen!" 

" What, darling?" 

"Hark! hark! I hear '' 

"' The angel's wings, my dear one: God has sent for his 
child." 

Leaholme's words were so low that they only reached the 
child herself. The eyes that were fixed upon him closed hap- 
pily. A brilliant smile lighted for a moment the tinv white 
face; and then the httle guest was welcomed in her father's 
mansions. 

Hia lordship had sent for the carriage from Churleigh for 
Miss Bruce and the young gentleman, Hervey said. Was Miss 
Bruce ready? 

The Churleigh coachman had noticed nothing rfoomy 
about the house. Yet he remembered afterward that he had 
remarked a muffled kind of way about the whole village, even 
before he had heard the reason. 

As he spoke at the rectory door, Hester came quietly down 
the stairs and into the hall, opening the door of a oright, 
warm room, and beckoning the boys. They walked out to 
the carriage together, pale and saddened. Then Hester, 
staying behind in the silent, shadowy room, put her two hands 
on Hugh's. 

" We shall miss her so sorely," she said, in her low, soft 
voice, " that we could almost long for her to be back with us, 
only that we remember how God must have loved her to have 
called her to be with himself — called her so happily, so peace- 
fully." 

Hugh bent over the little hands and kissed them without a 
word; but Hester was glad to feel that something lay there 
besides his kiss. 
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" God sends those tears to comfort breaking hearts," she 
said to herself, as she followed the boys. 

It was a brilliant, starlight night, and as she hesitated at 
the door, looking up and thinking of the little one who had 
reached that sorrowless home, a longing that was almost envy 
seemed to rush into her heart. 

" Go! wing thy flight from star to star. 
From world to luminous world, as far 

As the universe stretches its flaming wall: 
Take all the pleasures of all the spheres. 
And multiply each through countless years; 

One minute of heaven is worth them all I" 

The words seemed to fill all the clear air around hex-, and 
throb up from her heart of their own free will: 

** Take all the pleasures of all the spheres, 

And multiply each through countless years; 
One minute of heaven is worth them all !" 

Then what would that minute of heaven seem, after j^ears, 
perhaps a life, of sorrows and misunderstandings ? 

Lord- Leaholme stood beside the carnage, waiting for 
her. 

" Do not look so troubled. Miss Bruce," he said, his face 
very gi-ave, but his words comforting and thoughtful. *' We 
cannot mourn for the little one's happy death; and as for her 
brother, he is too brave and true a man to grieve without 
hope. I will bring you word of him in the morning." 

And Hester felt strangely relieved to know by these words 
that he was going to stay all night in the sorrowful house. 

Very gently she took Bella's sharp insinuations about the 
absence of propriety in some of Hester's acts, this one, per- 
haps, most of all. She would not like to have done so bold a 
thing; but, then, Hester evidently did not value her reputa- 
tion for either modesty or delicacy. 

"To-morrow morning," Hester thought, ** I shall see him 
again." 

And how much hope there was in the thought even the 
hopeful heart itself hardly knew. 

He came quite early, when they were all together in the 
moming-room, and he told them how well Hugh struggled 
with his grief, and how he had consented to go with him mto 
Warwickshire for a few days after the funeral. And Bella 
was delighted to he^j- this, and seat a message of condolence 
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fco the young rector; and Mrs. Bruce begged to know what 
ehe could do, and entreated him to understand how happy it 
would make her to be allowed to do it. And Hester read in 
the earl's face what Hugh's "consenting" meant, and knew 
that one of them at least would not hasten back. 

He rose to go, and his only words to Hester had been a, 
request for Mrs. Goldsmith's address, as he thought a sight of 
them wouldf do Delahoyde good while he was so n^ar. Mrs. 
Bruce and Bella rose, too, and strolled with him down the 
avenue; for he had walked from the rectory, and was going 
to walk home. 

He was gone once more, and Hester turned from the win- 
dow while he was still in sight, covering her aching, yearning 
eyes with both hands. 



CHAPTEE XXVIL 

EESCUEn. 

The whitest, frostiest Christmas-eve that could be imag- 
ined. " Seasonable weather," as people called it, in their tau- 
tological greetings in the market-places; and "jolly" was a 
word in universal request that morning, while skates were 
brought out and examined. 

Hester, in a short skirt, a rough jacket, and a pair of loose 
leathern gauntlets, was stopped m her descent to the hall by 
Tom, who had been propped up on the stairs waiting for her, 
^e said, ^^ for ages." ^ 

"But I did not expect. to see you in walking-dress. Are 
you really going out before breakfast this bitter morning?" 

" I am really going out before breakfast this pleasant morn- 
ing, Tom. The boys and I are bent on making a snow-man 
of the snow that was swept out of the north avenue yester- 
day. Am I not well equipped?" 

She looked down at her warm costume, and did not raise 
her eyes to him again; for since Tom had come home for his 
Christmas vacation she found herself avoiding, with a name- 
less dread, his harassed, restless glance. Constantly wonder- 
ing and grieving about it, longing that he would tell her 
what his trouble was, she yet almost dreaded he should do so, 
and avoided meeting his eyes lest her anxious looks into his 
changed face should pain him^ as tbQ consciousness of th^ 
change pained her, , 
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*'I vnM go with you, then, Hessie." 

** All right; you shall make his head.*^ 

" P)^Mfle let the boys do that alone, and you walk with me. 
I do not know how it is," he said, slowly, as they turned un- 
der the tall, bare trees, " but I find myself continually want- 
ing you; and now that I am in a mess, I come to you involun- 
tarily, Hessie." 

"That is right, Tom. Tell me about your mess.** 

"I am in debt." 

" Li Cambridge?" 

"Yes." 

"How deep?" 

"Up to my neck." 

" Do you mean to say it is a case for hanging?" 

" Oh, Hessie," said Tom, looking down upon the bright face 
at his side, "just imagine my laughing while I tell you this! 
I had fancied I never could tell you. It makes my life so 
miserable." 

"Of course it does. Debt naturally would; but still a 
laugh does you no harm, Tom." 

" Hessie, I wonder how I ever tolerated Churleigh with- 
out you." 

^^Is it pleasanter with me?" she asked, absently. 

"Not only home, but my whole world is pleasanter, dear." 

" I am glad of this, Tom, for I make no pleasure for others. 
But tell me about these debts; how much do you owe?" 

" More than three hundred pounds." 

** Oh, Tom, you have been gambling!" 

Even in his own perplexity he found himself wondering at 
the sudden horror of the young face to which he looked for 
his own comfort. 

** Yes, it is those infernal billiards. I cannot help it." 

" Cannot I What words for a man to use!" *she said, scorn- 
fully. 

"I play and lose; and when they sneer, I risk agiain, to 
show that I do not care. And, to prevent my caring, I take 
a good deal of wine; and — it is a horrible temptation!" 
. "Horrible, indeed!" she answered, very low. "And does 
it need more strength and courage than you possess to resist 
such a temptation as that f " 

" Sometimes I can, but not always; not very often. And 
now, Hessie, I do not know what to do about this ^cumul^ 
tion of debt." , ♦ 
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" They are what you call debts of honor, Tom; that is, of 
dishonor. Are you in debt in other ways?" 

"Yes, a little; but it seems nothing in comparison with 
these." 

"You owe your tailor, of course?" 

" Do not be hard upon me, Hessie. Yes, I owe my tailor 
a little." 

" How much, do you think?" 

"Oh, about forty pounds." 

"I would rather pay the tailor than the other men, Tom.'' 

" But the others must be paid. What canl do? The gov- 
ernor never suspects anything of the kind. I doubt whether 
he could imagine it possible; and I painfully feel how little 
claim I really have upon him." 

" Have you money of your own?" 

"Only my small allowance; nothing more until I am five- 
and-twenty, when I believe I shall have just about enough to 
pay my boot-maker. We were something richer than church, 
mice before my mother's marriage; and you know how tightly 
my esteemed grandparent ties her purse. Bella finds her way 
into it now and then; I, never." 

"You can pay when you are five-andrtwenty, I STK)pose?" 

"The fellows will not wait, even if I could; and I cannot 
trade upon that money." 

"Oh, do not try to do that, Tom!" cried Hester, with a 
shudder; "I have such a horror of that. I wish you could 
have my money; but I have no power either." 

"Hush! Hester, hush! Do not make me hate myself more 
than I do. I must even shut your pleasant sympathy from 
me if you speak of that." 

" Then, you see there is but one thing you can do, Tom. 
You will do it, dear Tom, because you must see how it is best. 
Go to Uncle Alf, and tell him everything. You know how 
kindly he- will help you." 

" His astonishment and contempt would be so hard to bear, 
Hessie, my not being his own son.^' 

" That is a selfish thought; his grief ought to hurt you, be- 
cause it is his grief," she answered, quickly. "Tell him 
soon, Tom, and make it as little grief as possible." 

" I suppose I must; but you little know how I dread it. 
No, I cannot tell him, when mother and Bella are so extrava- 
gant. A hopeful family we were to take! How can I tell 
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him I am worst of all, when he has been so kind to me, and 
has promised to send me abroad this spring?'* 

" I would offer to tell for yon, Tom, only, as yon know. 
Uncle Alf would never brook that. It would do harm instead 
of good. From you it will do good, and you will feel so jnuch 
happier when you have told." 

** I feel happier now that I have told you, Hessie, dear." 

^^ And you will do the other?" 

" Go in for the private confession? Yes, I suppose I must. 
T wish Leaholme were here again." 

'' What good would he do, Tom?" she asked, with a long- 
ing wish that »he were able to help him instead. 

" I cannot tell exactly, but things go more smoothly when 
he is here. Do you not remark it? Mother never complains 
of me while he is friendly to me. And Bella is not half so 
provoking! And the governor is jollier, and pleased with 
most things. Oh, you must' have noticed it." 

^^ I think I have — sometimes." 

" Hessie, why Have you never liked Lord Leaholme?" 

'^ I did not say I never had." 

^' No; but you have shown it plainly. When I came home 
first in the summer, I saw it at once, and ever since." 

^•^ We need not talk of him now." 

" Dear," said Tom, stopping suddenly and looking down 
into her face, " do you remember the night you and 1 drove 
from Wye Abbey, and the ponies away?" 

"Yes." 

'^ Ah! should she ever forget that day, and its one despair- 
ing echo — so true, so true? 

" I have let you go." 

"You told me that you — ^liked me then, Hessie. Look 
back and tell me if you grew to like me better, as you said." 

"Yes, I did." 

^' And I have forfeited it all now by telling you of this?" 

"This makes no difference, Tom," she said", in her sweet, 
pleasant way. " I like you better for telling me — I mean 
better than if you had kept it secret. Like yourself, I shall 
be happier when TJncle Alf is told." 

" Then I will do it as soon as breakfast is over; and there 
is the bell, I believe." 

"You will tell me about it .afterward?" 

"Of course." 

" We are very confidential cousins, are not we, Tom?" 
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'* We are very confidential, yes, dear; and I am fio glad to 
say it," Tom answered, ignoring the cousinship between them 
as he always did. . 

Prayers were over when Hester entered the breakfast-room 
after changing her dress, and there seemed an unusual excite- 
ment at the table. 

Mrs. Bruce stood before the urn, unmindful of the half- 
filled cups, a pleased expression on her face, and an open let- 
ter in her hand. Mr. Bruce, from his seat opposite, was 
looking at her over his paper. 

^^ How does he mean to do it, Isabel?" 

^' He says he wants to make the most of J;he two days he 
can stay at Wye, and thinks a ball on Twelfth-night would be 
pleasant. He has sent a London man down to the abbey to 
make all arrangements, and have them carried out before he 
can return; he hopes to hear from us that we are disengaged, 
and he says that any guests we may have at Churleigh are in- 
cluded in this invitation, which is written, you see, jointlv to 
you and me. Bella, we must talk this over after breakfast, 
love. Hessie, shall you go?" 

^* Yes, I shall like to go very much," she answered, a bright 
glow upon her face. 

" What! in mourning?" 

" Perhaps I had better not," she said, quietly, as the color 
faded again. 

" Don't be in such a hurry to decide, Hessie," said Tom, 
who was very quiet that morning; *Met Leaholme's letter 
speak for itself. Catch!" 

He had taken up one of the letters that still lay on the 
table, and now he threw it over to her. Feeling how her 
hand, was trembling when she took it, she hesitated to break 
the seal, though longing to do so. Bending her head, she 
read the quaint old motto on the crest, her thoughts wander- 
ing to him who bore it; wandering back to the morning when 
she liad read it first, and thought it such a mockery. Now 
whom did it rebuke? 

Bella's laugh almost startled her, so far away her thoughts 
had strayed. 

'' Well, he writes me a very urgent invitation. What does 
he say to you, Tom?" 

"Asks me to go in war-pamt and feathers," answered 
Tom, putting his letter dowti. 

"Nonsense!" . * .• * 
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'' Well, he asks me to go to Wye. You Beemed to expect 
more, so I was obliged to supply it." 

** What does he say to you, Hessie?" 

Then Hester broke the seal carelessly and easily, knowing 
he had merely written a form to each oi them. 

She read the few lines aloud. 

^^ My DEAR Miss' Bbuce — Will you spend your Twelfth- 
night and thirteenth in my grim old bachelor quarters? I 
will make them as cheerful as possible for that little time. 
* * Faithfully yours, 

"Douglas Abundel." 

^* You think you had better not go?" questioned Bella, as 
»he finished. 

*^ Yes; I shall go," Hester answered, quietly. 

*^ Oh, you haye changed your mind. And what about the 
mourning?" 

"Ishallleayeitoff." 

** On purpose for that night?" 

*'l must begin some time, Bella. Night is as good as 
morning." 

** That's right, Hessie," said Tom, eagerly. "I knew Lea- 
holme's letter would do it." 

*^ It is not so remarkably entreating," said Bella, coldly. 

"No," she answered, laughing: "he does not use much 
persuasion; but I shall like to go, neyertheless." 

*'Then you will order a dress," said Mrs. Bruce; "you 
must try to think what will be likely to become you." 

"A hard point to settle, I don't think," murmured Tom, 
glancing comically up from his plate. 

" Bella, will you help me?" she asked. "I am rather un- 
used to this sort of thing." 

" I shall have mine down from London, through grandma. 
Mayn't I, mamma?" 

" Yes; but we will discuss it after breaikftkBi. Wooom. h#»ll> 
Hester, too, I dare say. What is your parcel?" 

" A song from Lydia," replied Bella, blushing and smiling. 
*^ She says the name attracted her, and she felt she must send 
it me." 

"What is the name, then?" 

" Bella held the music up, and Hester read, "Douglas." 

" Is it a short biography of Leaholme?" asked Mr. Bruo^ 
highly amused. 
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" What a question, papal But I will sing it to you to- 
night, and you will see." 

"Or hear." 

" Yes, hear. It is so sad, I wonder would he like it him- 
-self." 

Breakfast went on cheerfully for Bella; but Tom and Hes- 
ter were unusually silent. When the meal was over, Tom 
turned to his step-father, asking him, nervously, if he might 
speak to him for a few minutes. 

" Certainly; come to the library." 

Hester gave Alfy's music-lesSon a very divided attention, 
for her thoughts would hover round the closed door of the 
library. She did not care to go and arrange about her ball- 
dress until she had heard from Tom that he had told his 
trouble and was happier. So she sent the boys away to enjoy 
the first day of their holidays, and sat at the school-room fire^ 
waiting. 

He came — as she had felt sure he would — straight there; hx^t 
not with the lighte ned step and relieved face which she had 
expected. He came in slowly and languidly, and stood witli 
his back to the fire, looking down upon her in her low seat. 

"How is it, Tom?" 

*M could not tell him, after all." 

"Oh, Tom, you never were so great a coward." 

'^I was an arrant coward; nothing else. But Hessie, his 
surprise was so intense, and he showed such a scornful horroj 
of every kind of gambling, that I could hardly breathe sitting 
there opposite him. I wish I had not needed to vex him; he 
has been very good to me." 

" Was he not good now?" 

" Too ^ood to be good to me. He kept too far away from 

me; he did not meet me half-way, as you did, Hessie. Yet 

he would have helped me in all — as he will help me now in 

part — if I could have told. But it shocked him so, that— 

■,thnt T wftfv^reowftrd, OS you said.^' 

"And told him a part only, I suppose." 

"Hardly the half." 

"Then you said your debts were one hundred pounds." 

"Yes; that wag all I had courage to do." 

"You will tell him more, thou^?" 

" Never; I could not have so painful a scene again. I witt 
leave the country first." 

"What a silly thing to say, Tom! Would you not need 
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Ihonej to do that? And would you prosper anywhere in 
debt? What can you do except tell Uncle Alf the whole?" 

*^ I have aflked myself the question so often in vain, that I 
am hopeless of there being any answer extant." 

'^ First of all, you must send the money to your tailor. I 
have that ready for you." 

"Never, Hessie! Never!" 

"But you shall pay me again, if you like; and with inter- 
est, too; anything you like." 

" No; I will never do it." 

" Who is the man?" 

"Flavel," he answered, unthinkingly; and she noted the 
name in her mind. 

"To-morrow is Christmas day, Tom," she said, as she 
stood opposite him, her gentle little hands upon his shoulder, 
and her eyes bright and brave as they looked into his: "do 
not let any trouble spoil and disturb that for you, but let its 
influence help you, Tom, in leaving this weak and wicked 
habit, and beginning a brave new year with higher, better 
aims. After that, I am goinff to Birmingham. But when I 
come back, and Lord Leaholme's ball is over, we shall both 
see things clearly, and it will all be well arranged with Uncle 
Alf." 

"I am to get my courage up by then, dear, am I? Lea- 
holme will be here, too," added poor Tom, relieved by the 
respite. " Hessie, I am so glad you are going to the ball; 
but do you not think I ought to stay at home?" 

"As a penance, do you mean?" 

" Yes, m a sort of way." 

"Do you think we shall all have as much pleasure if 
you do?" 

"Yes."' 

" No, you do not," she answered, laughing. '* This mod- 
esty is not at all like my Cousin Tom. We should not, of 
cjourse, and you must think of us before yourself. Not but 
what you are dismally wanting to go all the time, and will 
enjoy it just twice as much as anybody there — except my- 

" You will be the belle, Hessie." 

" K you take to nonsense, Tom, as well as other weaknesses, 
I shall drop the connection/' she said, drawing her bands 
i^way, 
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" If that is nonsense, I am at a loss to imagine what may 
be considered sense; but you will see yourself. ' 

*^ Yes, I shall see myself — ^but, unfortunately, not as others 
see me — that pain being kindly denied us by the Power." 

" You will see yourself how others see you, eh?" 

" Please go now, and let me meditate on dress/' 

That afternoon Hester and the little boys walked home 
from the village in the early twilight, after having distributed 
their few Christmas presents. 

As they came within sight of the park gates, a stranger, 
well-dressed, and with a business-like haste, passed through 
them, and, after making some inquiry at the lodge, walked on 
up the avenue. 

With an instinctive fear, Hester spoke to the boys. 

^^ Ypu run home now, .as fast as you can, dears, and see 
that there is an immense fire in the school-room; and if it 
blazes beautifully when I come, I will tell you a real Christ- 
mas story while it gets dark outside, and we sit in the fire- 
light. Run!" 

They ran on eagerly, and she overtook the stra^iger. 

" You are come to see Mr. Lane, I believe?" 

He raised his hat. " Yes, or if not, Mr. Bruce." 

She must be right, she thought, with a sigh of relief. 
Trying to appear easy and indifferent, she went on. 

^^ That is not necessary, if vou would rather not. You 
come, I thmk, from Messrs, Flavel, of Cambridge?" (The 
Messrs. was a happy guess.) 

'' Yes. I belong to the firm." 

" I thought so, and I am very glad to be excused writing 
to you. Mr. Lane has left me some notes to inclose to you — 
forty pounds, I think. Is that right?" 

"That is a little more than the account," he answered, 
making a little tale of his own out ol the pretty, eager face. 

" Then would you kindly sit down in the lodge for a fewr 
minutes, and I will bring it?" 

He seemed to understand why she asked him to wait there, 
and he turned with a quiet bow. 

In ten minutes' time Hester, with his receipt in her hand 
— casting no one thought on the certain something for which 
this money had been saved through two whole years — ^hurried 
back to the house in the gathering darkness. As she ran 
down the laurel walk to enter bv a side door, Tom met her 
guddenly. Sh^ 0pul4 just e^e that his fair, ple^Baiit face y(m 
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clouded even more than slie had expected, and involuntarily 
she touched his arm coaxingly. 

" Tom, come and sit at the school-room fire. We are going 
to tell Christmas stories, and ask riddles, and compose carols." 

*^I wish I could,'' he answered, gloomily. 

"And why cannot you?" 

" I have to walk to Euyglen on business." 

"Business on Christmas-eve?" she laughed. "Were you 
going toward the station?" 

"Yes." 

"Had you any letters besides Lord Leaholme's this morn- 
ing, Tom? Any business letter, I mean?" 

" Ye — es," he answered, surprised. 

"Prom Cambridge?" 

^^Ye— es." 

" Then you are expecting a — ^gentleman, and are toa late to 
receive him. I did that, and a very gentlemanly gentleman I 
found him. He and I have just parted. Here, take his P. 
P. C." 

"Show me, Hessie." 

His voice was low and hoarse, and his hand trembled as he 
took the paper. He could understand it, though not read 
the words m the gloom, and then he folded it, neatly and 
slowly, and put it into his waistcoat pocket. 

" !Now will you come?" she asked, frightened at his silence, 
and the shame upon his face. 

^* Hessie, I could not, I must walk to stifle this sharp, 
shamed pain at my heart." 

" Then come home cheerful, Tom, and let me pass now." 

Quite silently, and before she knew what he was doing, he 
took her in his arms and kissed her, quietlv and tenderly. 

"Darling, darling," he said, softly, "this shall never be 
again! Never again!" 

Hester raised her burning face; the surprise and anger all 
melted away in the gladness. 

" Oh, what a happy Christmas-eve!" she said, her heart 
beating happily to hear his vow; for no cry arose in the quiet 
evening darkness to tell her it was weak and false. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

"DOUGLAS.** 

A VBBT terrible tale Hester told in the fire-light; full to 
oyerflowin^ of giants, and dwarfs, and fairies, as Christmss 
Btories ought to be; full of wonderful adventures and hair* 
breadth escapes, but ending happily, as Christmas stories 
ought to end; and leaving the audience in a haunted state of 
mind, as Christmas audiences ought to be. 

When the children's tea came m, Hester went away to drees 
for dinner. She put on her low black dress and the few dia- 
monds that had been part of her mother's set, " saved from 
I he wi*ck,** as her father had told her bitterly when he gave 
them to her; almost the only jewels she possessed, the only 
jewels she should ever care to possess, she used to fancy; and 
then she stood before the glass and looked at herself. She 
told of it afterward, feeling silly and ashamed; but she did 
i'lot feel so then, and would not have thought of moving, had 
liny one come in upon her so. 

Strangely and childishly was that ball filling her thoughts! 
I^uld it be simply for its novelty, for one who had never 
l^een to such a thing before? Could it be only as girls always 
leel before a ball? Ah, no. Hester well knew it was because 
•he should see him and speak to him — speak to him alone in 
tlie solitude and unreserve which, in her ignorance, she im* 
agined must pre-eminently pervade a crowded ball-room. She 
slaould see him as she knew him now, good, and brave, and 
);oble; and, perhaps, in this anticipated solitude, win from, 
lim a pardoning word. Ah, me, for girlish hopes! 

What should she look like in that crowd of beauty and 
in^andeur? Tom had said — but, then, Tom's opinion was 
Jiothing; and Mrs. Bruce had told her that her sad deficiency 
of style would be so much remarked in society. Yet one 
day some one, who was not Tom, had said ehe was so beauti- 
fal that she ought to be kind. 

"Oh, Hessie," she cried, suddenly, shaking her fist at the 
great wistful eyes in the glass. " If you grow insane and 
think about those thiujgs — ^you, with that dreary, eager face to 
think about beauty! — if you do you will become utterly un- 
bearable in every way," 
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So, with a pirouette and a verse of a song, intended to ward 
off incipient yanity, or insanity, she ran down-stairs. Mr. 
Bruce was coming out of his study, and Tom crossing the 
hall, as she came in sight. 

" Here is the check, Tom,*' said his step-father, going up 
tahim, "for one hundred pounds. Wipe away your debts at 
<mee, my boy, and I trust I may never hear this of you again, 
not OTen/row you; which I hope will be the way I shafi al- 
ways hear of any of your troubles or your triumphs. Eemem.. 
ber that, dear lad.*' 

Hester met Tom's unsatisfied eyes as he spoke his thanks, 
and her heart was heavy, thinking of the untold part of his 
burden. Her uncle turned to her, exclaiming jokingly on her 
** Christmas decoration," and she went into the drawing-room 
with him. How glad she was to see it empty. , 

"Uncle Alf," sne began, still keeping her hands round hii^ 
mnn, " I am going to the ball at Wye Abbey." 
• " So I presume. Coming out at last, you stiff little bios- 
Bom?" 

** T^hen I shall be a blossom no more, you see, being out. 
But, uncle, how am I to come out unless '' 

"Well, unless what?" 

"^Unless I can hold up my head among the other flowers.** 

*' Who is going to rival you?" 

** Anybody who is — anybody,** she said, with a melancholy 
■igh. 

"And nobody who is — ^nobody. Practical little person^ 
what do you want?** 

"A nice dress, uncle." 

"And that is diflBcult of attainment,*' 

"Very— forme." 

"Why,pmy?" 

*^ I have no money.** 

*^ That should not be, dear. How is it so?** 

** I have spent it all.** 

"You have given away too much, Hessie." 

" No, uncle. I spend it on my own pleasure.** 

" Which is not giving away?** 

" Now, Uncle Alf, you know you are straying from th« 
point on purpose. Do let me look nice.** 

" I do not know exactly how far ' nice * goes; but I see no 
season against your looking — respectable. How much will it 
cost to make the necessary transformation?** 
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'* Two hundred pounds, Uncle Alf." 

Blushing, unhesitatingly, she said it, with her heart far 
away from the wondrous fabric it was intended to represent; 
with her whole heart in poor Tom's anxiety. 

"Just two hundred pounds. Uncle Alf. Oh, let me have 
it — out of my own money! I shall never want it so much as 
now/' 

He looked down upon her oddly. " Hessie, you must have 
been dreaming of cloth of gold, and are not yet awake. Or 
are you secretly supporting a committee of destitute seam- 
stresses? My child, get what you will; look the best and 
fairest there; then show me your bills, and it shall be all 
right." 

" Why not give it me, uncle?" 

*^ I cannot trust your wild calculations, dear." 

'^Oh^ uncle," she cried again, "let me have it!" 

'^ Do you need it for any other purpose?" 

The question was so seriously, so almost sadly put, that 
she trembled under his kind eyes. 

" Hessie, are mu going beyond me, too?" 

Hester raised ner wistful eyes, full of tears now. 

"No, Uncle Alf, indeed. But I do want the money." , 

'* You want new ornaments, then?" 

'^No; no, indeed." 

'^ These honest eyes are not deceiving me, I am sure," he 
said, in a different tone. " Choose your own dress, dear 
child, and leave the rest to me. I dare say it will cost less 
than Bella's." 

The others came in then, and Hester turned away disap- 

Eointed; yet, perhaps, with a lighter heart than she could 
ave had, had he given her what she so urgently requested 
for another purpose. 

They were rather a dull little party that evening, in spite 
of the diamonds, and the Christmas atmosphere. 

Bella was idle and listless; and turned away in the middle 
of singing, with Tom and Hester, " Behold, 1 bring you glad 
tidings." Hester, left there, played very sadly — as she went 
back to that day she so well remembered— yet very softly and 
beautifully, "He shall feed his flock like a shepherd." 

" Go on, dear," said her uncle, as she finished it and 
slowly rose; "your playing just suits the night." 

She felt it even herself; but felt it in the music apart from 
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herself. The sweet, hope-givinff notes comforted and 
strengthened her, taking her out of herself. 

^' I must try my new song now, papa," cried Bella then, 
rousing herself, and taking Hester's place. 

She sang it through rather affectedly, yet it brought sharp, 
painful tears to Hester's eyes, through the artificial senti- 
mentality, the tender, despairing words and sweet, pathetic 
air went straight to her heart: 

" ' Could ye come back to me, Douglas, Douglas, 
In the old likeness that I knew, 
I would be so faithful, so loving, Douglas, 
t Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. ' ^ 

No other words would have come to take their place; no 
other longing would como to fill her heart. She read, and 
worked, and talked, but the cry was there under it all. 
When Bella and her mother were gone to bed, she sat alone 
in the room, low before the fire, with her face hidden on the 
couch; trying still to stifle this one pleading cry, trying to 
take the fullness of the Christmas joy into ner longing 
heart. 

"Sometimes I feel as if I could tell him," she thought, as 
she sat so still in the midnight stillness; *' but if 1 do, I 
must tell him, too, how — I love him. And then if — I mean 
— because- he has ceased to love me^he will be pitiful. Why 
did I never speak to him of the sin which I laid to his charge? 
I always felt it so impossible. I knew I should break down 
in miserable tears, and I did so dread to humble myself in 
his eyes — in his eyes of all the world! I did so dread to 
humble myself in the eyes which I thought had looked upon 
my dying brother, and then shut out the remembrance in 
coldness and carelessness of the sin. But, oh ! if I had but 
spoken of it then, it could all have been made clear. I should 
indeed have felt humbled then; and for such humiliation I 
could have thanked him in my heart, as I prayed for his for- 
giveness. Now my very prayers seem only cries of sorrow 
and despair. I was so sure of the iustice of my thought! I 
never for one moment doubted it through all those months 
when he was trying to make me happy — I, so mean, and 
base, and despicable T 

" What did he think of the hard words I used to say to 
him? the bitter, wicked things which I always felt sure he 
would underst^-ud and apply in self-reproach, wnich I intended 
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only iX) hurt and pierce him. Now I know how harmless 
they were to do that. Now they will come back «nd 
strengthen his contempt for me. Now that he knows me aar 
I deserve to be known, he despises me as I deserve to bn 
despised. His old love is dead and cold, more dead and oold 
H great deal than the heart of that Douglas Bella sttng of. 
)I]s, perhaps, beats in Heaven with the old love, tender and 
true; and he, perhaps, had forgiven her. This love is dead 
in another, colder, sadder way." 

Slowly she raised her head when she heard the door opened; 
and as Tom came in, she greeted him with a bright little 
smile. 

" Poetizing in the solitude, dear?" he asked, sitting down 
opposite her, and leaning forward with his arms upon hii 
knees, curiously wondering at the struggle which he read in 
the young face at which he gazed so intently and fondly. 
" Have you written the carol you promised me, Hessie?" 

" Oh, I quite forgot!" she cried, with a quick blush, which 
surprised Tom no little. ^^ 1 will write it now." 

And Hester took her pencil, glad and thankful for the 
telief from that one haunting thought. 

"Don't vou begin to talk about ^quantities,' and * feet,' 
find such things when you read it," she said, after writing 
last in his silence, "just as if you knew everything." 

" Why, Hessie, every fellow at K. knows what a duffer 
I am at versification. And don't you remember once last 
summer how I bestowed endless labor on a regular epic to 
present to you, and you broke my feeling heart by saying 
coolly that it was maudlin, and too long, and witnout 
finish." 

" No doubt of its being too long, it was without finish,'* 
said Hester, gravely; "but you know you used to talk in that 
sort of way over my poetry at Aberswys, much to my dis- 
gust, I can assure you, Tom." 

"Ah, Hessie, how happy we were at Aberswys!" said Tom, 
thinking of the restlessness of his life since then, but forget- 
ting where the seed of that wrong-doing had been sown. **I 
should like that summer over again; should you?" 

" No," she whispered, very low; " not unless I could make 
it all different." 

" Then it wouldn't be that summer at all, dear, would itP' 
laughed Tom, 
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. ^f Ko. That summer is gone forever," she answered: and 
lt6 started, though he could not comprehend the hopelessness 
of the quiet tone. **Here it is," she added, with a hasty 
laugh, when she saw his puzzled glance into her face. " Eead 
it weU. Give it every advantage, and imagine forcibly the 
beauties it ought to contain. " 

*^ I hope it is not sad," said Tom, involuntarily, before ho 
began to read; " I shall not get through it to-night if it be. 
I must read it aloud, dear; I like to feel you are ustening: 

'"THE CHRISTMAS CHIMES. 



" 'A Christmas peal, a joyous peal, a crashing peall 
Open the window wide, that it may reel 

Into the hall, amid the festive throng; 
Laughing with the merry voices there. 

Gladdening every sound of mirth and song; 
Then rushing out upon the frosty air, 

Repeating to the echoes far and wide 

The message of Good-win for Christmas-tide. 

" ' A distant peal, a softened peal, a chastened peall 
Open the window wide, that it may steal 

To the sick chamber, with its hymn of Glory; 
Breathing softly in a wordless prayer. 

Whispering wistfully the old, old story; 
Then floating out upon the frosty air. 

Answering to the echoes far and wide, 

The Saviour's message, Peace for Christmas-tide I 

" * A merry peal, a dancing peal, a clashing peal! 
Open the window wide, that we may feel 

It fly from heaven to earth — from earth to heaven; 
Strengthening every feeble word of prayer 

With its glad song—** To us a Son is given." 
Then, swelling out upon the frosty air. 

Proclaim the glorious tidings far and wide. 

Peace and Good-will thro' every Christmas-tide 1 

•' ' A midnight peal, a hallowed peal, a dying peal! 
Close down the window now, that we may knee] 

'Mid cheerful faces in the ruddy light, 
Or in the chamber, dark with want of care; 

It leaves a blessing with us all to-night. 
Then dies without, upon the frosty air, 

The grand old message shedding far and wide 

A deathless glory on the Christmas-tide.'" 

Suddenly Hester raised her head, listening; then passed 
out to the terrace. The distant Christmas peal of the Buy- 
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glen bells reached her here; yet above it, piercing the frostj 
midnight air, the old cry rang for her: 

" Could ye come back to me, Douglas, Douglas." 

And the faint, far-off bells that flung their greeting on the 
still sky and earth softly echoed her wistful words before her 
heart could feel the glorious promise in their tones: 

" Ohl to cflU back the days that are not I" 

Holding her head between her hands, Hester stood trying 
to hush this cry — ^trying to feel the throbbing gladness wnich 
the Christmas mommg brings. 

Slowly it came to her, with its happy, earnest thoughts, 
and wide, pure promises. Standing in the still, calm dark- 
ness which was to herald in the glorious light, she prayed for 
courage to see the blessings which this light would bring her. 
Prayed, too, poor child, while a flash burned in her cheeks 
even in the solitude and darkness, that some one whom she 
loved might have a happy Christmas-time. And then, with 
quivering lips, she prayed (though she thought it was only a 
longing) that, in this Christmas gladness and glory, the cloud 
might be lifted which now lay low upon her lire. 

*^ Oh, Tom," she cried, as Tom came hastily out to her, 
'* listen to the bells! We only seem to hear a note or two now 
and then, but are not they full of promise — whispering good 
tidings?'' 

" Yes, dear," he answered, softly, as he folded a cloak around 
her; "but I cannot let you wait out here in the cold. It is 
past midnight, is it not?" 

"Yes." 

" Then the Christmas is here; so, Hessie, give me my Christ- 
mas greeting, dear, and Christmas promise." 

The wondrous longing in her face he could not see. To 
him the voice had only its own sweet tone. " We will take 
the whispered one that came just then upon the bells, dear 
Tom; and you and I, out here together. It seemed to say, 
*Pear not, 1 am with theel' Such a promise that is for the 
coming year! Such a help for us in the keeping of our better 
resolutions!" 

"If you were with me always, I could do it better," said 
Tom, a little consciously. 

"While you think that, you will never do it, Tom: you 
lose the real help so. He has come once more unto His own; 
and again shall we refuse to receive Him, Tom?" 
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*' I aoi afraid I am getting so comfortably accustomed to 
tlie darkness, Hessie, that I do not feel the need of the light; 
but I will try, I will indeed, dear, to keep those vows I nave 
made," he said, earnestly. " Do you believe me?'' 

"Yes." 

She turned and laid her hands upon his. Her face was 
close to his; and very tenderly, and almost reverently^ he 
bent in the darkness and kissed her lips. 

The distant chime that announced the Christmas morning 
found it impossible to pierce the closed shutters and heavy 
curtains to find its way mto Mrs. Brace's dressing-room; but 
she did not miss it, or think of it, as she sat on a small couch 
close up to her cheerful fire, a bright flannel dressing-gown 
wrapped snugly about her; while Bella rocked herself slowly 
on a low chair opposite, a rather sullen expression on her 
little rosy face, and a fretfulness in every tight wave of the 
crisp, light hair. 

" I do not quite see the drift of all this, mamma," she said, 
criticising one white boot that rested on the low fender; " he 
did go away, and we cannot help it. It is not very likely 
that I should have let him go, if it had rested with me; as 
you perfectly well know." 

" Yes," said Mrs. Bruce, slowly, " you are right, love; but 
still you did not act so wisely as you might have done." 

"How, pray?" 

** That I cannot tell; but surely you could have prevented 
his going away in so sudden a manner after that nice day at 
"Wye Abbey, when you were with him so much, love. I did 
not like his coming back merely for the cavalry week, and 

foing off again as soon as it was over. It was very odd, too, 
is bringing the Delahoydes; then taking Mr. Delahoyde with 
him to Leaholme, and letting him come back here alone. 
Now he only talks of coming for two days." 

" As if I would not have prevented it if I could," pouted 
Bella. " I did ask him why he went." 

"Did you? And what- did he say, love?" inquired Mrs. 
Brace, with intense gentleness. 

" He said that as long as he had to spend his life in so 
many nests, he must not spend too long a time in one — even 
the downiest. Then I said I was sure he must be tired of 
Churleiffh." 

*' And what did he say to that, dear?" asked Mrs. Brace, 
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slowly, crossing her slippered feet, and looking down at them 
to hide her smile. 

" He said — and I don't believe he knew at the time that he 
was saying it — that he wished he was as fond of any other 
place on earth. ^' 

"That will do, Bella," smiled her mother, after a pause; 
" he could hardly have said more. How did he look when he 
spoke to you? I knew what your dear papa meant by his 
looks months before he spoke to me of love." 

" He looked just as usual," replied Bella, a little sharply, 
as she recalled the look with which the words had been 
uttered, when he had stood with her out upon the terrace in 
the moonlight after that — to Bella — very happy day at the 
abbey. She could onlv too distinctly recall it; but it was a 
look, little Bella, as far above your comprehension as the 
moon rode that night above his brave, bent head. 

" I almost wonder," resumed Mrs. Bruce, taking her Bible 
from the little table beside her, preparatoir to taking her 
nightly dose of verses, "that Hessie consented so readily to go 
to this ball, and leave off her mourning on purpose." 

" She must be very keen for it," said Bella, crossly. 

" I think it a pity. She might have left you this one ball 
in peace. He will surely then show you what he means, one 
way or another. There will be the day after, too. Make the 
most of your opportunities, love." 

" I don't mind a bit about Hessie," said Bella, with a toss 
of her head; "he does not care a button about her, that is 
very plain. You never see them together, as you see us." 

" No, dear; but I have seen him amused by her old-fashioned 
ways, and even by her remarkably rude remarks. And, 
indeed," ruminated Mrs. Bruce, "I do not like his signing 
his note to her ^Douglas Arundel,' and ours, 'Leaholme.'" 

"That is nothing," said Bella, snappishly. 

"You must begin to think about your dress, Bella, dear," 
resumed her mother, more cheerfully, " and you and I will 
Bee about it as soon as to-morrow is over." 

" What will Hester do about hers?" asked Bella, rousing 
herself a little. 

"' I dare say she will order it in Hereford, or perhaps when 
she goes to Birmingham: I do not know. She is quite old 
enough to arrange those things for herself, I shall, of course, 
give her any advice she may ask for, but I really do not feel 
called upon to take the whole responsibility. I shall do my 
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duty by her in every way, of course, but it really does not so 
mudi matter how she looks on this night; there will be plenty 
of balls to come for her. When you are married, I shall det- 
. vote myself to her. I am tired of gayeiy for myself," con- 
tinued Mrs. Bruce, opening her book with a sigh, " but I will 
do my duty as long as I have young people about me. How 
old is Hester nowr' 

This question was sudden and rather unexpected, inasmuch 
as she had found her place in St. Luke, and she could have 
seen no reminder of it there. 

^^How can I remember?" drawled Bella. 

" I thought you might, dear. Well, I suppose she must 
have been twenty last birthday," cogitated Mrs. Bruce, who 
knew her age* to the day. ^^Tiiere is plenty of time before 
her. I do not like early marriages, though 1 was barely sev- 
L'nteen when your dear papa won my consent to our imme- 
diate union. You must have the advantages where there are 
any to have, love. Not that being a year or two older makes 
any difference in appearance, but seniority gives its own pe- 
culiar privileges. Bella, how old is Lord Leaholme now? 
Sere, take the book and see." 

It was not the Book that was lying in abeyance on her 
knee, but its daily companion on the little onnolu table. 
And Bella, who had counted the earl's thirty-four years as 
often as she had counted her own twenty-six, opened it at the 
])age to which it opened most easily, and read with a relish 
what she could just as readily have said blindfold. 

" ' LEAHOLME, EARL OF. 
** * Douglas Arundel, Earle of Leaholme, Viscount Wye, 
nnd Baron Leaholme, of Leaholme, in the Peerage of Great 
Britain. Captain in the First Grenadier Guards. Born May 
$l2d, 1835. Succeeded his cousin, Douglas Arundel, the sixth 
earl, March 12th, 1866.'" 

She paused here, but her mother placidly begged her to go 
on, as she had got so far. 

" Oh, never mind, mamma! We don't want to know when 
the first baronet was created, and all that sort of thing; and 
I cannot pronounce the Latin motto. You know there is 
nothing more but his town residence and seats; and we know 
those well enough — as far as it tells us here. Oh, dear, I 
shmdd like to go to Leaholme Castle! I wonder when 
shall!" 
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*^ Bella," said her mother, a few minutes afterward, "we 
will call on Mr. Delahoyde before we go to the abbey on the 
6th. I should not like to have appeared neglectful." 

*^ I went over the other day, and visited the schools while 
he was there," said Bella. 

" That was a good plan," returned her mother, smiling — 
"an encouragement to Mr, Delahoyde; and I daresay he will 
tell '' 

" When are we to make this call, then?" interrupted Bella. 

" The dajr after Hessie goes will do. I wish Lord Lea- 
holme had given that living to some one who belonged to the 
families we visit; or, at any rate, who knew them." 

"It does not really signify," said Bella, impatiently and 
perversely; " when one asks the clergyman to one's house, his 
cloth is his guarantee of respectability. We need not mind 
anything else; and we need not take him to be a bosom friend. 
I do think it will be very awkward for — the Countess of Lea- 
holme, because the earl does look upon him as a friend, I 
verily believe; and she never could, of course." 

"Oh! she can do as she likes, you know, love," 

" Well, good-night, mamma," laughed Bella, rising at last; 
"at least, good-morning, for it is Christmas-day. . I wish you 
a merry one, and myself, too. I wish Lord Leaholme were 
here to be coming in as he did last year, and making it so 
iolly. I wonder what sort of a Christmas he is keeping at 
Leaholme?" 

" Good-nig;ht, dear, a merry Christmas, too. It will soon 
be Twelfth-night, and you can ask him." 

Bella shut the door and tripped into her own room; and 
Mrs, Bruce at last took up the open book; and, with a quiet 
satisfaction, read of One who, at that time, and for her sake, 
had become poor; that through his poverty she might be made 
rich. And she did not pause to question whether that meant 
that she might possess tne fulfilled desires which surrounded 
her, or the mxuries in which she reveled. 



CHAPTEE XXIX. 

IK BIRMINGHAM, 

On the round table before the fire tea was laid on a spot- 

\le8S white cloth, where one straw mat stood empty, promising 

»N^little hot dish to come. The Venetian blind was down and 
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darkened on the solitary window, and the red curtains drawn 
half across from either side. 

Aunt Phyllis felt herself ffrowing a little sleepy, now that 
there was nothing left to do; but, avoiding, with praiseworthy 
forbearance, the two easy-chairs that stood at the fire, ana 
selecting a very bleak ana upright dining-chair, she struggled 
womanfully with temptation. 

Still the sounds in the comparatively quiet Birmingham 
street did grow gradually distant — mellowed — silent — then a 
tall house fell bodily. 

Aunt Phyllis started up to hear Mrs. Goldsmith's cheery 
voice telling her "to put the poker gently in." 

" Good gracious, Mary! how did you burst open that door?'* 
she exclaimed, unable to feel that the house was still safe at 
its foundations; but jumping down upon the hearth-rug in 
surprising wakefulness, for the gentle insertion of the poker. 
" Not but what I think it is a shame to spoil a good fire by 
poking it; so extravagant, too. But you must do as you like, 
I suppose; and a good fire is cheerful when one comes in 
from a cold cab. Where's Pollie?" 

"Seeing about the fire in Miss truce's room. Annie 
lighted it and it went out. Poor Pollie is lighting it herself 
in despair." 

"Dear, dear, how tiresome! And I know Anne will let 
that chicken burn, or not have it done, or something." 

" I have just been looking at it myself, and it is getting on 
very well, Phyllis," said her plumper and more easy-tempered 
sister. 

" How does my dress look, Mary?" asked Phyllis, stand- 
ing up and shaking out her skirt. Pollie says there is quite 
a new ^loss on ifc. That's the blessing of getting a thoroughly 
good silk when you buy one at all. I have had this now 
eleven years, you know, and it looks as good as new to-night 
--almost." 

" And how many times have you turned it?" ' 

" This is the fourth. My goodness! What's that?" 
That was unmistakably a crash. But what occasioned it 
was the question needing solution, and both ladies went into 
the little kitchen to solve it. 

" Oh, mamma," cried Pollie, meeting them at the door 
with tears in her voice, "Anne has broken the globe of the 
best lamp! What shall we do?" 
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" Oh, you careless, careless girl!'^ began Aunt Phyllis; but 
Mrs. Goldsmith only said two words, with a note of exclama- 
tion after them. ^^Thebestr 

"I didn't break it, like 'm," said Anne, penitently, "for 
it was cracked before." 

"Of course it was," cried Aunt Phyllis, excitedly; '*and 
when you cracked it — it was when the Earl of Leaholme and - 
Mr. Delahoyde were here — you said you had not broken it, 
only cracked it. That's how you do all the time. First a 
thinff is only cracked; then, when it comes to pieces, yoa 
<lidn°t break it because it was cracked before. No, you never 
break anything, you careless, careless girl!" 

" Well, Phyllis, it is no use crying over spilled milk, my 
dear," Mrs. Goldsmith interrupted; "the question ip, how 
a.re we to manage?" 

" Can we afford as pretty a one, mamma?" whispered Pollie. 

" We must, dear." 

" Then I will run and get it myself, for fear of another 
breakage. I shall not be a minute." 

" But, my dear, suppose you are detained?" 

"I cannot wait to suppose, mamma." 

Before Mrs. Goldsmith imagined that Pollie could have 
reached the shop, she was back, almost as "outbreathed and 
worn " as Corinth's sons. 

She went panting into the kitchen, lighted the lamp, and, 
putting the new globe on with pride, carried it into the dining- 
room, then ran up-stairs, and came down in a few minutes, 
bright, and fresh, and pretty, in the muslin dress she had 
adopted for evening wear during Hester's visit, with a, large 
housekeeping apron of brown holland tied on over it. 

'^ Now, Anne, go and put on your new cap," she said, tak- 
ing the basting-spoon from Annie's hand, " and be sure to be 
)eady when you hear the wheels stop." 

But Anne knew quite well who would hear them first, and 
warn her in good time. 

Then PoUie cut the toast, and put it all ready to be dono 
at the last, embraced Eoley, hovered about the dining-room 
table, thought the fire would have burned up exactly right, 
then fled up-stairs again to the best bedroom, from which Mrs* 
Goldsmith had been ejected into Aunt Phyllis's. Pollie hovered 
tibout every comer here, stirred the fire, smelled and touchecl 
ihe violets, which were a very small bunch indeed, but very 
Bweet; smoothed the bed for the fortieth time, drew the small 
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white easy-chair in front of the fire for the forty-first, then 
fluttered down-stairs again and stood before the kitchen fire 
ruminating. 

" Does 9ie cap look well, 'm?'* 

"Very," replied PoUie, warmly, though she ought not to 
have done so, because it was her present. " Anne, try to get 
your work done each day as quietly and quickly as you can, 
will you?" 

" Yes 'm," said Anne, growing more and more curious to 
gee the honored guest 

"Now, mother, what are you thinking of so very busily?" 
Pollie, in her perpetual popping, had popped down on th^ 
hearth rug at her mother's feet. 

" I was wishing, d^ar, that you had not so much to do 
yourself before being ready for your guest." 

" But, mother, dear, I like it tremendously. My fingers 
would grow a burden to me if I might not use them." 

" And I was thinking, too, dear," put in Aunt Phyllis, 
" that you ought to have some nice friends to take Miss Bruce 
to see, or to bring here to see her." 

" I doubt whether Hessie would care a bit for that," said 
Pollie, with a laugh. 

" But it ought to be, if people behave as they should. We^ 
io not care for ourselves, but we care for you, dear." 

"Do you think for a moment that I care?" asked Pollie,, 
gaily. 

*^ ThiB -life is dull and hard for you, my child," said her 
mother, tenderly; "you cannot help feeling sometimes, how- 
ever much you hide it, that the proud indifference you meet 
with there, where it should not be so, is very hard to bear." 

" Phyllis, my dear," interposed Pollie, addressing her little 
auntvwith the lamiliarity she often adopted when they were 
alone, "what sort of notions have you two been gleaning 
while I have been away?" 

"I think, Pollie," began Aunt Phyllis, plaintively, "that 
it is a shame to see the girls about here treating you as thej 
do, simply because we do not give parties — stupid, stuek-up 
affairs theirs are, / know — and because you work for your 
liveUhood." 

"And a much more lively-hood it is than theirs," popped 
in Pollie, placidly. 

" I think it is most wicked — ^worshiping in the same church, 
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tool'^ added the little lady, in an emphatically Conclufiire 
tone. 

" Dear auntie/' said Pollie, leaning her head against her 
mother's knees, *'how does that verse go, which you must 
surely have forgotten to-night? 

" j Think ye that sic as you and I, 
Wha drudge and drive (walk, I mean) thro* wet and diy, 
(Dry a good deal of tener than wet), 

Wi' never-ceasing toil. 
Think ye, are we less blest than they, 
Wha scarcely tent us (I don't know what that means; on their way, 
As hardly worth their while?' 

We perfectly well know in our own minds that we are worth 
their while; and are, therefore, just as comfortable as if they 
knew it, too." 

" I have made up my mind about one thing," said Mrs. 
Goldsmith, decisively. " You shall go to the concert on Sat- 
urday. However often Miss Bruce may have heard Sims 
Reeves, she is sure to enjoy him agaiuc" 

" Oh, never mind, mother; the tickets are expensive, and 
I have no more money." 

" But I intend to buy them. I shall write a line and se- 
oare two places." 

^' Suppose Miss Bruce is horrified at the thought of going 
to a concert without a gentleman," put in Aunt rhyllis. 

** No fear," said PoUie, in sudden happiness; "but are you 
«ure vou can afford it, mamma?" 

" Quite sure, dear. I will have my own way in that one 
thing." 

"It will not interfere with our poor women, will it?" 

" Certainly not. You know we have everything ready for 
them. I never fear missing what I spend on them. I opened 
at a pretty verse of Miss rroctor's to-day, Phyllis, as I cut 
your new book; did you notice it? 

** * And the more thou spendest 
From thy little store. 
With a double bounty 
God will give thee more.' " 

"Ah!" said Aunt Phyllis, with a sigh, "that is so true — 
in some cases." 

Laughing heartily, Pollie ran out again; stood a moment 
in the hall listenmg; picked up Eoley and dropped him 
again, with a sudden catching of her breath, for a carriage 
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had stopped at tlie door. The big apron was thrown off, 
Anne was roused; the door was opened on Hester's cold, 
happy face, and she was greeted with warmth and love in the 
hrignt little home. 

No one had time or leisure to notice that the chicken was 
tough; no one noticed in what a tremor Anne waited at table 
durmg tea; no one noticed how very round her eyes grew as 
she sat bolt- upright on a retired chair during prayers, making 
prolonged observation of the wonderfully pretty face by the 
fire. 

The pleasant evening had passed, and Hester and PoUie^at 
at the cheerful fire in Hester's spotless little chamber. 

'^ PoUie," said Hester, from her low arm-chair, ^* you will 
not be angry if I ask you something?" 

''Well, dear," asked PoUie, blushing a little. 

*' I should be so glad not to have fires in my bedroom." 

"I thought you would have been accustomed to them 
always," said Pollie, '^else I — I never have them myself." 

Without answering — ^because she could not have done so as 
slie wished — Hester begged to be allowed to be without; the 
rooms got so hot, and the light kept her awake. 

Both of which little harmless fictions Pollie took on credit, 
and promised she should have no more fires in her room. 

" Hessie," she said, presently, *' I have so many things to 
tell you. First of all, who do you think sent us a splendid 
Christmas hamper? I do believe it contained every Christ- 
mas luxury in the kingdom. Where do you think it came 
from?" 

" The rectory at Euyglen," returned Hester, unthinkingly, 

Pollie blushed crimson. 

"Now, Hessie, how could that be? No; but from Lea- 
holme Castle!" 

"That is not very far from here, is it?" inquired Hester, 
absently breaking her rather long pause. 

" No; about six or seven miles. But was not it wonderful? 
We shall never forg:et its arrival; the house was like a lunatic 
asylum all the evening. The earl would have been frightened 
that he had turned our brains, if he had seen us. Oh, was 
not it good of him?" 

" He is good," was the quiet answer. 
. " Even you own it at last," laughed Pollie. " Do you re- 
member that you never would say so in Aberswys? I some- 
times think, Hessie, suppose I were to tell some of the girls 
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here, who hold their heads so far above me, that I had spent 
hours with the Earl of Leahalme, and that he had actually 
been here to tea. They would be so astonished, so jealous, 
and — so polite to me, I dare say." And Pollie laughed mer- 
rily. ^'You see, Hessie, the Birmingham people think so 
much of him; he is their great — lion," said rollie, short of a 
word; *^ and Leaholme Castle is their- " 

"Lion's den?" asked Hester, with a funny little laugb, 
"or Eden, were you going to say?" 

" I am not jolanff, Hessie, dear; if people ^" ^ 

" Say if Birmingham altogether." 

" Well, if Birmmgham knew I had you for a friend, and 
\!ihat you were a great friend of his, I should hare invitations 
imd attentions from all quarters." 

" Are you not glad they don't know?" 

" Yes. I do not want aequaintancee." 

" Yet we must have them on our way through the world, 
Pollie, mustn't we? We cannot take all we meet as friends. 
But now, Pollie, dear^ please to tell me what you promised— 
she history of your New-year's party. It is really to-morrow, 
:s it?" 

" Eeally," said Pollie, laughing; " and you want its history 
to-nieht? Arc you not tired, dear?" 

"No, indeed." 

"Well, where shall I begin?" 

" At the very beginning; at the preface, if there is one." 

And then Pollie hegan, looking into the fire, while Hestei 
lay back looking into the fire, too, and thinking many things 
about this little loving home. "Once upon a Christmas- 
time, Hessie (to begin properly), my mother was preparing 
for her usual party. This was in the days before she took to 
wearing either caps or wrinkles, and I was not helping her, 
for the simple reason that the veiy possibility of my existence 
was a thing as yet un<Jj*eamed of. 

" This preparation for her Christmas party meant a good 
deal more than you, so uninitiated, can imagine. It meant 
bringing to light the hidden glory of the drawing-room furni- 
ture; it meant bringing forth the best china and glass from 
their stowage; it meant the setting forth of every object in 
its most propitious light; it meant laying in a supply of every- 
thing, and finding at the last moment that the very most im- 
portant one of all had been forgotten; it meant a very strange 
amalgamation of odors aU over the house; a strong objection 
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on the part of turkeys to brown delicately on the breast, and 
one or two blanc-manges turning out so obstinate that they 
.vefused to turn out at all; it meant a hot face, an anxious 
mind, and a constitution thoroughly devoid of appetite during 
ihe day. 

"And though it meant, too, eventually, a pleasant 
evening, it was invariably followed by an inexplicable re- 
action, and the very unsoothing reflection, * Now everything 
has to be put away again; and what good has it all done?' 
; ** On this once upon a time I mentioned, as my mother 
asked this unanswered question — not addressing any one in 
particular, because my father had been asleep from the first 
tnoment that such a proceeding had been feasible — she hap- 
pened to take up an old book that lay upon her dressing-table: 
•uch an old, old book it was, that it seemed strange for any 
of its words to come before her now with a new light glim- 
•nering on their old familiarity. 

" ^ 6ut when thou makest a feast, call the poor, the 
taaimed, the lame, the blind, and thou shalt be blest.' 

*^ ' And thou shalt be blest.' There was no vagueness about 

H; it was one of the clear and simple promises with which the 

Book abounded; and my mother never doubted but it would 

bring a feeling far preferable to the one which she was then 

experiencing. 

*^ She closed the book tenderly, and through the rest of the 
winter night she made her plans. 

"* James,' she began, next morning, dove-tailing this 
speech, with great adroitness to a pleasant repetition of those 
compliments of the preceding night which were dedicated to 
the master of the house, ' James, I want to give another party 
to-morrow.' 

" My father's eyes opened to their widest, but he did not 
my much. Indeed, he could hardly h^e said less than his 
emphatic ^ Oh!' though he prolonged iMt as much as his ap- 
plication to breakfast would allow. 

" ' Yes, James, if you consent,' she added, diplomatically. 
" ^ And invite all the same people again?' 
' " ' No, none of them." 

" ' Then who on earth would you have?' 

" ^ I would have,' said mother, hiding her face behind the 

baby as she carried him to his father, crowing irresistibly (the 

b».by was my brother Jim, who is in Austraha now; and who, 

ficc6rdi;)g to mamma, spent his infancy in crowing and 
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laughing) — ^ I would have, dear, if you let me, *' the poor, 
the maimed, the lame and the blind. ' ' 

" My father took the baby first and the idea afterward — 
much more slowly — and that morning the invitations were 
given. 

^^ Strange to say, no excuses were offered — ^no refusals sent; 
and truly there was a novel gathering in the dining-room at 
home (our old home, I mean) on that New-year's day just 
three-and-thirty years ago. 

" There had been no diflSculty in finding guests; the diffi^ 
culty was in knowing who to leave out; for if there is a 
town in the kingdom in which there is a scarcity of poor, 
and maimed, and lame, and blind, it is not, at any rate, this 
town. 

'^ Of course, it could not be supposed that there were no 
drawbacks to the success of this first experiment. Several 
things happened which dampened the pleasure, though they 
only caused laughter afterward. For instance, one or two of 
the poorest women, to whom fasting had become second na- 
ture, grew so obstreperous after the unaccustomed glass of gin 
and water with their supper, that they could hardly be pre- 
vailed upon to go away, and evinced a strong desire to em- 
brace papa and mamma at parting; and when — seeing a 
couple of mothers, who had sat through the evening attached 
to their babies, grow weary — mamma and one of our maids 
took a child each with great hopefulness, it set up such a hul- 
lahbaloo (nofc on the present HuUah system at all) that the 
programme of the evening was very seriously interfered with. 
And at last, when the guests had each received some warm 
garment as a N"ew-year's gift and were going, it was found, 
on opening the front door, that one gallant old gentleman 
had come to escort his lame wife home, and had been over- 
taken on the threshi$|§ by exhaustion; for there he lay on the 
steps in a state of coma; and when the foremost drew back, 
he looked up and said, with a benignant expression, * I don't 
care which of ye picks me up; not a bit.' And they were all 
willing enough to do it, too, and took him quietly away among 
them. 

" Yet taking it altogether — which must be the right way 
to take those things — the experiment was successful; and I 
believe mother . did not feel afterward that the preparation 
aud trouble bad boeu wasted; even though sh© had felt a^ 
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ihe time that the entertaining was far more difBcult to her 
than any entertaining ever had been before. 

"Next year it was less difficult, and the next less so still; 
and I remember going about as a child among the oddly as- 
sorted guests, and thinking that, after all, they were as^ polite 
to each other, though not so polished, as amusing, and much 
more easily amused, than the guests who came to our Christ- 
mas party. 

^^ But as the years passed on, and brought a sad change in 
our home, we were obliged to limit our invitations gradually. 
This was a great grief to us, for we clung faster and faster to 
the old custom, and loved better and better to give the one 
little gleam of unharassed pleasure which it was in our 
power to give, just once in the j^ear, to those to whom the 
year was so long and so hard-working. 

" After papa's death, in this small house to which we came, 
we used to take as much furniture as we could out of the 
little dining-room, and manage to arrange for, and receive 
those, whom we hope to have with us to the end. To-morrow 
we shall have only five; for we have not this year asked any 
strangers with the old friends who have met each other for 
so many years, though we looked forward to other meetings 
when tne strangers shall grow into friends, too. The old set 
has been falling off rapidly. Two have died during the past 
year; three lie now in their last suffering; and one brave old 
woman of eighty summers (for why should we always count 
the backward years as winters, because the snows at last lie 
thick upon our heads?) has gone alone to the North of Ireland 
to see her dying son. So to-morrow we shall only be ten in 
all — ^mother, Aunt Phyllis, you and I, our servant (who is 
always mistress on these occasions, and assiduously waited on 
by me), and our five guests, to whose pleasure and enjoyment 
you will add so considerably, Hessie. 

" We have had to deny ourselves man^of the old pleasures 
we used to give them, and Jim's wife-Bbefore they went — 
even advised mother to give up her New-year's party alto- 
gether; but mother soon showed in her quiet way that thai 
would be among the last acts of self-denial she should feel i^ 
necessary to perform; and I laughed at the notion of enjoying 
an extra dress or two, at the expense of losing this one pleas- 
ure and privilege. 

" So I thought of a plan for managing the presents without 
missing the money. I got an unopenable money-box, and 
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whenever any of ns had loose coppers or little sums we should 
not miss, I brought it out, and we deposited them therein^ 
knowing it would mount up wonderfully before the time 
came. Mount up it did, too; so high at last that there was 
not room for another halfpenny, and we broke open the boxj 
looking like burglars. 

*' * It is aetonishing,' said mother, contemplatively, ' hoir 
much it looks.' 

" ^ It will be astonishing,' said Aunt Phyllis, cautiously, 
'how much less it wiU look in silver.' 

" ^ But the most-astonishingof all,' I said, sweeping it into 
a plate, *is how little we miss it.' 

" This copper mine does not quite cover the expenses, but 
it goes far toward it. Farther than ever, this year, thougVi 
we were rather extravagant in going to Aberswys for so long. 

"I will not tell you any more, Hessie, as you will see fo«' 
yourself, and I have made my story long enough for oua 
night. Now tell me something." 

" Only one thing, Pollie," said Hester, stooping to kiss th* 
fire-lit face, with a strange tone of pain in her voice, " onl/ 
this one thing: I am very glad I am here, in this happy hom« 
of yours; and I feel as if a new year, begun for me with such 
a loving, earnest greeting from you all, must be a — good one.^' 

*• Why don't you say a happy one, Hester?" 

"Must not it be happy if it is good?" laughed Hester, 
gently. 

And Pollie, though she looked auickly up into the beauti 
ful young face above her, saw nothing of its deep-lying sor 
row. 

" Listen, Hessie! The old year is dead." 

Hester ro«e eagerly and opened the window, and the twn 
girls stood together for long minutes there, while the chimes 
from the town rose purely, gladly, brightly, on the midnight ^ 
air. ^ i 

"Now, Hessie aSr," said Pollie, drawing her from the 
window, and closing it, then kissing her in the protecting, 
cherishing way of the old school-days, "it is (juite time thi/fc 
you were asleep, for you have haa a tiring journey to-day. 
Let us say good -night, and I will leave you to rest." 

But when Pollie had left her, Hester sat down again befox« 
the fire, ana fell into a long, long thought. 

" This will never do for the beginning of a new, eame&t 
year," she said at last, rousing herself suddenly; " perhaps ii 
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t write a little it will put the thouglit ont of my head. It 
hannts me too much when I feel myself so listless, and find 
It so impossible to make myself forget myself, and — and when 
? see my face look odd and white as it does sometimes. What 
fball I write? Whatever it is, I hope that thought will not 
rome creeping in.^* 

But, though Hester said it, she knew, when she read the 
few simple verses she had written, that the haunting thought 
lisd spoken almost in a longing. 

"LETTING m THE NEW YEAR 



" ' Ever alone!' she murmured, sad and slowly; 
' Alone, alone, through all the weary years I 
I cannot read to-night the words of comfort, 
My eyes have grown so dim with constant tears, 

'* ' The Old Year, softly dying in the starshine. 
Has brought no ease to long and bitter pain. 
The New Year, creeping toward me from the future. 
Cannot restore the loved and lost again.' 

** She raised her eyes— so heavy 'mid their weeping— 
With one long look into the starlit skies. 
Distant and slow the midnight beU was tolling. 
And sleep at last fell on the tired eyes. 

*' Now in her dream she stands beside the casement. 
And throws it open with an eager hand. 
As the New Year, borne on its joyous chiming, 
Flies with its gladdening promise through the land. 

" Yes? she is there amid the old, dear faces; 
And loving hands are laid upon her own; 
Bright words of love and friendship, unforgotten, 
£[e breathed once more in sweet, familiar tone. 



** Ah! when they enter'd in the early mortiing, 

The heavenly sunshine crowned her sleeping head; 
Upon the open Book her hands lay gently; 

And, looking down, with tearful eyes they read— 
•And I will give you rest.* Oh, words of comfort! 
* She hath the bwt New-year of all,* they said." 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

A kew-yeab's party. 

If Hester were glad, as she had said, to be among these 
warm, kind friends, they were equally glad to have her. The 
house seemed brighter and cheerier, they thought, than it ha4 
ever been, before the pretty, restless figure and sweet face 
came to move about it. She took her place at once with the 
ready grace and tact which she so pre-eminently possessed; 
and, by her quick sympathy and tenderness of hurting or 
neglecting, won every heart in the household. 

Aunt Phyllis, even before the first twenty-four hours of her 
stay were over, began wondering what they should do with- 
out her. Mrs. Goldsmith's warm, motherly heart took her 
into its very deepest recess. As for Pollie, her quiet little 
face seemed brimming over with happiness, and Roley grew 
morbidly jealous. 

The extraordinary preparations for the party elicited hearty 
laughter all over the house, and Hester's highly original de- 
signing and festooning were interrupted continually ^[especially 
the startling '' Welcome!" to be suspended in the little hall) 
by a laughter and admiration which quite incapacitated 
Pollie. 

At last the two girls looked round complacently to see every- 
thing ready. Hester stirred the fire to a brighter blaze; Polhe 
lighted the lamp. Hester said: 

^^Willitdonow?" 

And Pollie, in the same breath, said: 

^' Now it will do." 

Then there was nothing more to be said or done until the 
guests arrived. 

" Of course," said Pollie, " the first rap will announce two 
guests. I never remember a solitary one coming first, and 
I'm sure there is some understanding among them to this 
effect.^' 

So they did. Two of them coming in — ^pattens, umbrellas, 
and all — ^like a genial breath of the wide, frosty world with- 
out, carrying, each one, a basket gingerly covered with a clean 
handkerchief, under which lay, m careful preservation, the 
cap. Sometimes so preserved from year to year, for Polli^ 
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said she had known the same cap arrive so for nine years to- 
gether, and not look seriously aged in the ninth. 

Pre-eminently, the first great" feature of every New-year's 
evening was the bringing to light of the cap. If it chanced 
to be a new one, the burden of hope and anxiety was too 
great to be calmly borne by the possessor, and her intensely 
conscious expression added tenfold to its striking appearance. 

If the cap chanced to be an old one, or rather one from 
which the gloss of novelty had departed, there was^ shade of 
pique discernible in the glance which the wearer would throw 
upon others of more recent date^ 

Old Mrs Choosan first began the disinterment of her cap on 
this night; slowly folding the red handkerchief which had 
served as an awning, that she might prolong the excitement 
of Pollie, who hovered over the basket, taking cautious peeps 
into the corners. 

" Why. I declare, Choosan, it is a new one!" she exclaimed, 
with the utmost surprise, as it came forth; having read that 
fact long ago in Ohoosan's beaming face. 

^'^Tis a new 'un this time. Miss Mary," she answered, with 
an abortive attempt at sang-froid; ^' do you like it?" 

Now, as all Choosan's caps had been made on the same 
principle for all the years Pollie had known her — viz., with 
two broad, oblong blocks of border, sticking well out with a 
solidity of their own, and forming a margin to each cheek, the 
back being a very secondary consideration, and not worthy 
of any amount of serious thought, Pollie had great diffi- 
culty in showing herself struck by its novelty. But she de- 
cided emphatically that it was becoming; and as Choosan 
knew this comprehended all that is desired in a cap, she 
glanced across rather pityingly at Mrs. Breeze — bright, beam- 
ing, rubicund Sufean Breeze — whose basket was still uncovered 
under Hester^s hand, and who declined to hear Choosan at 
all. 

But her momentary cloud of jealousy turned to a perfect 
ripple of delight when, as the three-years-old cap was dis- 
played, Hester exclaimed upon its brilliance. 

" Do you know, miss," said Susan, pulling out the loops 
with ineffable tenderness, "it's a old cap!" 

" Do you really mean it?" asked Hester, examining it with 
her heaa on one side.' " Why, I quite fancied I could tell a 
pew cap .when I saw it." 

*^ It does look almost like ^ new cap^ don't it, mis3? Bllt 
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my boy bought it me nigli four years ago, of his first 

It was on by this time, a perfect bower of roses round the 
honest, comely face; and these two guests were ushered in for 
Mrs. Goldsmith and Miss Eobarts to entertain, while Pollie 
answered another rap. This was Molly Bent; her little, gen- 
tle, wrinkled face rosy as a winter apple, and the cap (from 
which her little flat gray curls peeped) of so substantial a nat- 
ure that it bore the big black bonnet over it, and was quite 
fresh when that was taken off, with a broad black ribbon 
round it, as if Molly had felt .the wind in her ears after she 
had put it on. 

Good little Molly Bent! As rosy she was in face and in 
heart, as if she had not a poor old bedridden husband at home 
for whom she had toiled all day, and who never left off groan- 
ing and fretting from sunrise to sunset. As warm and genial 
as if she never sat over an empty grate, or got up in those 
bitter nights to give her thin, worn blanket to the poor old 
shivering man, who never shivered the less for this one only 
possible addition to his comfort — or rather subtraction frona 
his discomfort. As cheerfully brisk and active as if the days 
were not long hours of hard, rough work, and the nights 
often longer nours of wakefulness and nursing. As brave 
and hopeful still as if her seventy years had tau^t her noth- 
ing but a sweet and glad content; a humble, patient resting 
on the love of Him who hath said, *^ Blessed be ye poor." 

Following closely on the heels of little Molly came Martha 
Jones, with her bobbing courtesy, which made Hester fancy 
lihe had intended to " flop," like Mrs. Jerry Cruncher, and 
changed her mind suddenly; with her long black bonnet — ^the 
material in which, Pollie reckoned, would have made her and 
Hester eleven each — and with the long blue-cloth cloak which 
had been given her twenty years ago, and worn through every 
winter since, and the remembrance of which had shamed 
Aunt Phyllis that very autumn when she had begun to think 
she required a new water-proof. 

In she came, in her pattens, clattering equally with them 
and her busy little tongue; deftly taking off her cloak and 
pattens with her left hand, as she had learned to do every- 
thing since her right had been cut off some few sad years be- 
fore. A needle that had been left in a curtain she was wash- 
ing had worked its way into her palm; and, after months of 
agony, as shp told Hester that night, the Infirmary surgeon 
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had taken it carefully off, and it was better so, and she was 
growing ^^ quite handy." 

Of course, Martha's bonnet was a fixture. The extensiye 
satin bow at the top proclaimed this at once; and Hester took 
her into the dining-room, while Pollie ushered in — last, but 
emphatically not least — Miss Jemima Kimble; tall, stately, 
deaf, and wayering in her mind. 

Poor Miss Kimble was in what she called reduced circum> 
gtances; but if such a reduction extends to the valuation of 
one's self, it was a very doubtful one in her case. " She had 
seen so much better days," that, of course, that satisfactory 
thought effectually blinded her to the good of these. 

No one knew what these better days of Jemima's had been; 
but the romance gave her such gloomy satisfaction, and ele- 
vated her so unquestionably in the eyes of herself, that no one 
disputed it. And the low-bom neigh bors (whose ^ ' better days, '^ 
perhaps, were only to come!) kindly and gently bore her pat* 
ronage— though they might laugh sometimes at the pooi 
thing's eccentricities — and never hesitated to help her: never 
grumbled that her thanks were not forthcoming, though now 
and then one of them would give her a few sharp words. 
Many a time would little MoUy, tired and aching in every 
limb, call in and do Miss Kimble's heavy work, while she lay 
in bed. And hearty, kindly Mrs. Breeze, on many a Sunday 
morning, would divide the little dinner at home; pretend to 
eat her share while the young mouths were busy, and the 
eager, loving eyes were watching her; then quietly slip her 
plate away, and take it in to poor Jemima, as "a little bit 
that was too much, that we put away for you to taste how yon 
liked it cooked in this way." 

Miss Kimble, having relinquished her shawl and bonnet, 
stood opposite th*e girls with folded arms; a very extraordinary 
figure, indeed; just the same width all the way down, and 
robed in a short, chintz muslin skirt of an uncertain age, and 
a long, tight, rusty alpaca jacket, edged with a limp tucker, 
which refused to stick up and conceal her long, thin neck. 
But the little yellow knot of hair on the top of her head, 
about the size of a crown (and here we would be understood 
to mean a five-shilling piece), though it looked so unnaturally 
lofty, was not an atom higher than were PoUie's and Hester^s 
chignon. 

'* Come, Miss Kimble," shouted Pollie, as Jemima pulled 
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out and arranged the six short yellow curls which trembled on 
her temples, "they are only waiting for you." 

And when she was shut in, the girls began to work in 
earnest. 

"Mr. Delahoyde's curate said of Sir Eandal Piatt that 
he had ^rather a high complexion/ PoUie. I wonder what 
he would have called mine now.^" laughed Hester; but she 
clung to the toasting-fork, while PoUie buttered the cakeg 
as fast as they were ready. 

Tlie pyramids were piled, and in went the girls with th« 
tea and the hot cakes, at sight of which Hester noticed the 
months water, and heard an expectant sniff from Miss 
Jemima. 

But Hester — ^wide and quizzical as her eyes were that 
eyening — saw nothing of the wonder and admiration caused 
by the attendance and attention of the beautiful lady who 
had such pleasant words to say to them all, and whose tiny 
white hands were so willing to Vait on them. 

If a smoking board means a table with hot dishes upon it 
(which very rarely do smoke), then it was round the smoking 
board that the five guests assembled, with Anne at their head, 
the ladies waiting to see them settled. 

Hester saw Anne trying to put her mother (Mrs. Breeze) 
into the background, as if she felt the responsibility of her 
position; and saw, too, the perfect impossibility of success in 
the manoeuvre. Susan would crop up everjrwhere as the most 
prominent figure in the group. She saw poor old Jemima draw 
her easy-chair to the taUe, spread a large pocket-handkerchief 
on her highly developed chintz knee, and express, by an easy 
staff, that she had nothing to complain of, so far. Then 
Hester saw her obligingly help herself to muffin, regardless 
of Anne's pantomimic reminders of ^^ grace before meat." 
Mrs. Goldsmith did not stand among her standing company, 
just at the crisis when the tea would be the hottest and 
strongest, and sing with them a verse of a hymn, long metre 
by nature, longer metre by suspension; but in half a dozen 
words she begged a blessing on them all, leaving the muffins 
out of the question; and when that was over, they sat down 
in quiet content, and Pollie shut the door gently upon them. 
Then the girls went back to the kitchen, and Mrs. Goldsmith 
and Aunt Phyllis rested in the drawing-room, where Eoley 
sulked majestically on the rug, that being the warmest ana 
most undisturbed spot he could select for the purpose. 
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Stopping in their talk, every now and then, to listen de- 
lightedly to the involuntary laughter or low chuckles that 
reached them from the next room, PoUie and Hester — toast- 
ing still — sat over the fire, discussing their guests. No need 
to tell how many times Pollie went m to replenish the plates, 
or Hester took in fresh supplies of tea. Suffice it to say, that 
when the meal was over and the guests had gathered round 
the fire again, Mrs. Choosan, who was more outspoken and 
independent than the others, confided to Hester that "it was 
a good tea, and so had ought to be; as it lasted them a whole 
year, and they'd never another like it." 

Wlien the six chairs were comfortably arranged round the 
fire, and Anne was playing the hostess, and taking care of 
every one, Hester and rollie carried their own tea into the 
drawing-room, much to Aunt Phyllis's enjoyment; and there 
they all partook of it merrily, Hester balancing her saucer 
on her fingers in imitation of Choosan, and Pollie delightedly 
•etting aside ceremony, and taking her tea to the rug. 

** You are enjoying it so much, Pollie,'' laughed her mother, 
*^that I shall never get you back to your guests." 

" Come, Pollie," said Hester, having finished her own tea, 
'*your nose is growing brilliantly red, and will soon have an 
'incomprehensible sheen' upon it, like Dickens's Italian 
friend, if you stay there encouraging the warmth and som- 
nolence of which that will be an emblem. Come." 

Then began the usual evening's entertainment; and gay 
as the guests might have been while left alone, Hester noticed 
that they looked eagerly for the ladies to go back, and 
Choosan, as spokeswoman, welcomed them. 

'^ Ah! we like it a deal better with ye among us; and I'll 
let ye have your own chair, missis." 

But missis would not hear of this, and Choosan, no way 
unwilling, sat on; as easy as the chair itself, as much at 
home upon it as if they had grown old together. 

Then Jemima rose majestically out of the other arm-chair, 
but still less would Mrs. Goldsmith take that, and she, too, 
slowly resumed her position, which was as stiff and upright a 
one as could well be imagined, and made Hester fancy the 
rusty jacket might be made of sheet-iron, and that the crisp 
curls might come off with any bend or jerk. 

Martha sat herself down close to Hester, her head on one 
side like a; little cock- sparrow's, the big bow nodding at any 
pause in the conversation. Seeing this, Jemima nodded. 
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too; and, though they might not be at appropriate intervals, 
the nods were a decided improvement on the normal rigidity. 
Susan, still prominent, filled her position both pi*actically 
and metaphorically to advantage; and, as the evening ad- 
vanced, Hester fancied that the flowers in her cap literally ex- 
panded and opened on the genial soil. Quite in one corner, 
on the other side of Hester, placid and quiet, sat little Molly, 
her small thin hands folded in her lap, and her big cloth 
boots set in the first position below her short calico skirt. 

So they sat, sometimes chatting in groups, sometimes talk- 
ing altogether a little more earnestly, sometimes whispering 
a few serious, heart-felt words, sometimes sending a joke 
through the circle, and breaking into a hearty laugh, which 
might have been weak and uncalled-for in women whose lives 
had so much earnest in them and so little play, but which 
made the work no harder perhaps on the morrow, and cer- 
tainly made the play more healthful for this one day. 

Of course, the songs came in their course, the old, old songs, 
for it was very rarely, indeed, that a new one was attempted. 
Now and then it happened that an ambitious radical guest 
would volunteer a new song; and go swimmingly through the 
first and second- verses — perhaps, indeed, the third — when 
symptoms of floundering became evident, and the faces of the 
company would grow anxious and concentrated, as they ran- 
sacked their memories or inventions for a next line. But to 
give the necessary impetus, it was advisable to go back to the 
very beginning of the song, so that the introductory stanzas 
were generally rendered as many times as there were guests, 
and grew painfully familiar to the audience. Still each one, 
witli perhaps a faint exception, stopped at the original halting- 
place in the middle of the verse, the faint exception possibly 
passing that, and then floundering more hopelessly and irre- 
trievably than all. 

So the old songs still remained pre-eminent, though they 
never came spontaneously by any means. There was more 
j)ressing and persuading required than Hester had ever seen 
in any party before, and more coughing and clearing of the 
throat from each one than Mr. Leslie's choir ever indulged in. 
as a body. ^ 

But they always came at last — the old songs which the 
singers pretended they could not sing; and the chorus, con- 
gistmg of a repetition of the first verse. at every pause, fol- 
lowed invariably. 
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Susan was, as usual, requested . to begin, and (after some 
difficulty) induced to consent. Slowly plaiting her apron in 
her fingers, and gazing at one particular coal in the grate, she 
told (as it was her custom to tell them annually) how she 
and some one, who was never particularly mentioned, met — 
'twas in a crowd; how she lost her breath when his eyes were 
upon her; and how well aware she was of what he felt, by the 
effect on his deep-toned voice; ending each verse by energetic- 
ally assuring the company that her mother was the cause of 
the anguish which did not appear to be affecting her in the 
slightest. 

After various compliftients and encouraging remarks, 
Mai-tha was prevailed upon to sing her standard song; sorely 
against her principle, it would seem, while she had as little 
idea of going home without having sung it as she had of 
g:oing without her supper. Hester listened with rapt atten- 
tion: 

" * *Ere's the rock, the broo-oo-ook, the tree, 
Arkl ark I a voice. Do you thi-i-ink 'tis ee?**' 
(Pause of several moments.) 

** * It is not tee, and the night is coming gon; 
Oh, Where's my iovelly wandreer gone? 

** * It is not tee, and the night is coming gon; 
Oh, Where's my Iovelly wandreer gone? 
Oh, Where's my Iovelly wandreer gone? 

Wandreer gone? 
Dreer gone?'" 

This song was received, as usual, with hearty applause, and 
the above verse, which composed the chorus, was vociferously 
joined in. Then it was Jemima's turn, and her song came 
without a descent from her elevated, stony attitude. 

At first Hester thought the familiar words were set to a 
Gregorian chant; but, as it went on, she was obliged to own 
to herself that Gregorians were much more lively, and not 
one she had ever heard could have made such a sustained wail 
of the pathetic assertion that '^ she never bullamed him, 
ne-ev-viBr; but received him when he came." 

Choosan and Molly declined to sing, and meant it. " It's 
very well for thee as are singers," Choosan said, ''but I never 
found as I was, and I don't intend to begin to be one now, in 
my yearfe." 

So after this the turn came to the other side of the house, 
and Auut Phyllis graciously accorded her standard song^ '■' 
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Nanny, wilt thou gang wi' me?" and won her standard lau- 
rels. 

Then Pollie being called upon, blushed and laughed, and 
would not, having a strange feeling of shyness before Hester; 
though she only remembered the child's quick talent and in- 
tense love for music, and how she used to sing so purely about 
the rooms at Lome House, shocking the eT3er girls with her 
daring light-heartedness. Hester seeing that, however laugh- 
able it might be, Pollie was thoroughly in earnest, left off 
persuading her, and agreed readily when the eager request 
was made (rather more humbly) to herself. She sung at 
once, with a piquancy which made them all laugh over the 
words, while they tried to keep a breathless silence, that they 
might not miss a single note. And as the refrain came again 
and again, the first note was greeted by a pleased little nod 
from each.' 

** ' For there's nae luck about the house. 
There's nae luck at a*; 
There's little pleasure in the house. 
When our gudeman's awa'.' " 

And then, at their pleading request, she sun^ a quaint- old 
Christmas carol, which charmed them all, especially Pollie, 



After the songs, it was nearly time for Mrs. Goldsmith to 
read and pray with them, as she always did before supper; 
but just at this particular crisis there was heard a long, quiet 
knocking at the outer door, and Pollie, in her capacity of 
waitress, went to open it. 

She seemed to be a long time away, while they were all 
wondering what the voices and steps outside could mean. 
When she opened the door at last, it was to announce, in a 
voice preternaturally grave, "Two late visitors." 

If St. Simon Stylites, pillar and all, had suddenly walked 
into the midsts of these guests, they could not have been 
more taken by surprise than they were when they saw one of 
these visitors — the great earl, whom they all knew by sight, 
and whose beautiful castle they had seen on their rare holi- 
days, 

Hester's greeting was as gay as any one's: her reception of 
Hugh, perhaps, the most frank and genial of all; yet the one 
great throb her heart had given when she saw Lord Lea- 
holme's face seemed to have Killed the bright, new hope that 
had been struggling within her # • 
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CHAPTEE XXXL ^ " 

SEPARATING. 

The Earl of Lealiolme sat among Mrs. Goldsmith's ^ests, 
enjoying the fun; amusing the ladies of the house, and joking 
with, the old women, hut never arrogating to himself the con- 
versation; on the contrary, as Hester noticed, simply helping 
it for the others. And then she felt as she had never felt 
before, what a true nobleman he was; not that she was think- 
ing of his rank, but of that true nobility which teaches us to 
love as brethren, to be pitiful, and to be courteous. Mrs. 
Goldsmith, in placid enjoyment, folded her dimpled fingers, 
and put oif her reading. Aunt Phyllis fluttered on her cnair, 
and tittered irresistibly. 

Hester, in the midst of her own talk, heard him drawing 
out Miss Jemima, asking her questions relevant and irrelevant, 
and, telling her odds and ends of news that were emphaticaily 
news to her. This, of course, she could not help but over- 
hear, in the raised voice which it was necessary to use in con- 
veying anything verbal to Jemima; but she found herself 
listenmg, too, to Jemima's murmured confidences. She 
heard her tell him that this was the only house which she 
visited now, for she had no other friends. And when he 
asked her how that could be, she said the gentry held them- 
selves above her, and so she would not thank them for their 
visits; that the clergy, if they did come, only came to chirp 
at her, and that she did not care about the commonalty. And 
— though Hester was not supposed to be listening — the laugh 
danced in her eyes. 

She heard him (how quickly her ears would catch his voice!) 
-asking Choosan of her family; and then she heard Choosan's 
confidences too; how that her husband was but "a poor old 
piece," and there was '^forever and ever of trouble with him," 
and other things; how that she was getting too old for folks 
to give her much work, but that all the same she " couldn't 
sit down and klem;" how that she could make a very little 
do, providing she had a cup of tea and a clean cap; and that, 
altogether — though it tvas hard sometimes — plenty of others 
wei-e worse off, and she "wasn't angry with the Lord Al- 
mighty!" Hester did not catch Leaholme's low answer; but 
she heard Choosan's ready, assenting reply: 
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"Yes, sir, God is good. Oh, yes, sir, I always feel— what- 
ever happens — as lie docs His besf 

Poor-Hester! The speech she had been making was stifled, 
and she tried in vain to regain her gravity. But MoUj only 
thought she was laughing over her stories, and took it as a 
compliment rather than otherwise; and presently Molly, too, 
was talking cheerfully to the earl. 

Mrs. Goldsmith rather shyly began to speak of prayers 
again, and requested Hugh to take her place. Then they all 
settled themselves in their seats with a rustle, as people do in 
church after finding the text. Then followed the hot sup- 
per, over which the five mouths watered lusciously, and on 
which whispered praises were lavishly bestowed. 

The Christmas presents of new wann garments were given 
quietly, one at a time, in the kitchen, by Mrs. Goldsmith 
alone; then the hearty and heart- felt Kew-year's wishes wero 
exchanged again, with a good deal of gratitude accompany- 
ing them. Pollie held the front door open, and Hester stood 
in- the little hall, re-arranging some of the shawls with an eye 
to comfort, and finding umbrellas for the owners, and owners 
for the umbrellas. 

The last good-night was said, and Pollie slipped into 
Choosan's hand, as she passed, a little parcel of cold beef for 
her sickly husband — " the poor old piece.** 

" It will be supper for him," said Pollie, almost apologetic- 
ally, " but it is not much." 

'^Well, thank ye, miss," replied Choosan, politely, "it'll 
do." 

Pollie, smiling at the reception of her ^.little surreptitious 
present, watched her down the street, then turned to Hester 
with a funny little kiss. 

Anne had made such good use of the last ten minutes that 
she was carrying the supper-tray in the drawing-room when. 
the girls shut the outer doors. Pollie blushed a little as they 
followed it in — but, then, her blushes seemed to have it all 
their own way that night. 

" May we stop to supper, Mrs. Goldsmith?" asked the earl, 
with great respect, just as Aunt Phyllis was thinking how 
stupid it was of Anne to bring it in before Lord Leaholme. 
"We are rather vagabondish to-night, and as Delahoyde is 
my guest over Sunday, I ought to try to pi*omote his enjoy- 
ment. He has promised to preach at Leaholme in the mom-- 
ing, and perhaps will be careless if I do not oblige him by 
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asking you to let us stay. For myself, it will be au intense 
pleasure. For him — ^just look? Did you ever see so much 
suppressed anxiety in one human countenance before? Do let 
us stay." 

" Miss Eobarts/' he said, as they drew up to the table, 
"was it not comical to notice how eagerly your guests 
pocketed the mince-pies to-night when Mrs. Goldsmith gave 
them permission? How easy to see that their hearts were 
with the hungry ones at home.*^ 

" Do they ever attempt to do it without permission?" in- 
quired Hugh. 

" It has happened only two or three times. Only two or 
three times among as many as twenty guests at a time, for 
more than thirty years." 

Hugh looked a little incredulous. Clergyman though he 
was, there were some simple truths which he had yet to learn 
among the poor. 

" It will be very pleasant always to remember these nights, 
Mrs. Goldsmith, I should think," said Hester, her voice very 
thoughtful, while she raised her eyes, full of a quick, bright 
hope, to Mrs. Goldsmith's face. 

"Very," she answered, with a smile, "even when the old 
faces hsiYe faded from our lives — as they will never do from 
our remembrance — or when our place here shall know us no 
more save in a few loving hearts. Then I trust that some 
one else will perfect what we have been attempting. Some 
one else will give a little time, a little trouble, and a great, 
great deal of pleasure, to those who have to bear the burden 
end heat of the day." 



CHAPTER XXXIL 

THE COKCERT. 

The music hall was crowding rapidly next night, when the 
eabman gave a quick, heavy rap at Mrs. Goldsmith's door. 

" Cab, please, ladies," he said, rubbing his hands and shak- 
ing the snow from the sleeves of his white great-coat, as Anne 
opened the door and disclosed to him the group of ladies in 
the hall. 

Hester, in her black-net dress and scarlet opera cloak, was 
gtooping down, that Aunt Phyllis might adjust to her own 
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fiatififaction the silver filagree comb which crowned the dainty 
little head; laughingly prolonging the process because Aunt 
Phyllis seemed to enjoy it. 

Mrs. Goldsmith was giving her good-bye kiss to Pollie, who 
looked very pretty and young with the happy excitement ou 
her face, though her high, white grenadine had seen its beet 
days. At the cabby's summons there was a grand commo- 
tion. Anne ran down the steps, escorting each young lady 
^separately to the ^bab, under an umbrella. Another good- 
night was called, and they were off — two of the brightest, 
happiest, least critical listeners whom Sims Beeves had that 
night. 

When the concert was over, Pollie stood in her seat, letting 
the people flock past her. *^ If we wait for the crowd to dis- 
perse a little," she said, "it will be better. And yet if we 
do, Hessie, we shall perhaps lose our cab; the man promised 
to be there for us, but of course he will go if he gets hired. 
Oh, I hope he won't." 

" Never mind, Pollie, if he does," said Hester, gazing about 
her and enjoying herself very much. "Don't be nervous. 
How beautiful it has been! i lonff to try whether I remem- 
ber that one Italian air. Would the people stare if I sung it 
now?" 

" Come," said Pollie, abstractedly. "Come, now, dear." 
With a rapid change in her lowered voice, Hester whispered, 
" Not yet-— not just at this moment — please, Pollie." 

Miss Goldsmith, turning to ask why, saw the Earl of Lea- 
holme coming down the room in the crush, leading a resplen- 
dent old lady, and looking back just then to answer the 
remark of a young lady behind them. At that moment he 
saw tke girls — ^he might have been looking at them all the 
evening, for any surprise there was in the recognition — and 
bowed low and pleasantly, while a few heads turned inquisi- 
tively to see whom he greeted. Then his party passed on, 
and the girls hesitated before following. But they need not 
have done so; the crowd shut them from each other as 
effectually as the walls of the hall could have done. 

By dint of much patience and more perseverance, they 
steered their way to the door, and here was confusion and 
clatter, indeed, as the carriages rolled up. 

" Whose carriage, ladies?" shouted a policeman, noticing 
Pollie's anxious look out into the street. 
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'* Oil! it does not matter, thank you," stammered Pollie, 
feeling very much smaller than she need have done; "we 
only want our cab." 

The man did not seem to think this quite such an impor- 
tant matter as others he ^ad on hand. 

^* I'll hail it presently, miss," he said, shouting another 
narme almost before the words were over. 

" If I could see out there, I should recognize our cabby in 
a moment," said He^er, " ahd any man would fetch him." 

** This is the worst of being alone," sighed Pollie; "is it 
not tiresome?" 

" I like it," said Hester, merrily. "I think it fun to see 
the rush and crush." 

" Do you, dear? It is only for you that I dislike it." 

The crowd in front made way for a tall gentleman who 
came in from the snowy streets, the light flakes lying thick 
upon his opera-hat. 

" Miss Goldsmith, do not you know that a carriage is wait- 
ing for you, and that others cannot come up until it has 
passed?" 

"Oh, is it?" cried Pollie. "That's our cab. Oh, thank 
you. Lord Leaholme, thank you! We shall soon find it." 

"It is first on the line, and the way is covered: you need 
not fear the snow." 

She took the arm he offered, really too much bewildered to 
refuse, and Hester followed them through the crowd, thank- 
inghim in her heart for taking Pollie. 

He handed Miss Goldsmith in; turned and helped Hester; 
closed the door rather hastily; raised his hat a moment, and 
they were off. 

" Oh, Hessie!" began Pollie, in real alarm; but Hester 
laughed outright. 

*' What carriage is it, Pollie? It is very comfortable." 

" Lord Leaholme's. How did he manage it?" 

" I thought he had been beyond the portico, because of the 
snow on his hat. I see now that he had been to bring this 
up. We might have known by the servants." 

" But he kept them out of sight. No one was at the door 
but himself." 

" I would rather have had the cab," said Hester, with such 
sudden gravity that Pollie laughed. 

The horses dashed along the quiet street, and were pulled 
tip suddenly at Mrs. Goldsmith's door. Aunt Phyllis came 
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out with Anne to see what the unusual clattering mighc 
mean, and stood within the door gasping dangerousl}^. 

'' Cinderella and one of her uncomfortable sisters. Miss 
Robarts/' said Hester, shaking the snow-flakes from her hair 
on the steps; ''and Cinderella objects to leaving her god- 
mother's chariot/' 

The cause of which little assertion was the long time PoUie 
took to perform the descent of the steps, guided and sup- 
ported by the arm of an imposing footman. 

How awkwardly during supper Pollie's description of her 
drive interfered with Hester's description of the singing, and 
the small snatches she gave of her favorite song! And how 
they would interrupt each other's tales, until Hester broke off 
suddenly, and sung a verse of Martha Jones's song from mem- 
ory, chorus and all, giving it its true originality: 

** * 'Ere's the rock, the broo-oo-ook, the tree, 
Ark! Ark! a voice. Do you thi-i-ink 'tis ee? 
It is not tee, and the night is coming gon, 
Oh, Where's my lovelly wandreer gone? 

It is not tee, and the night is coming gon. 
Oh, Where's my lovelly wandreer gone? 
Oh, where'8 my lovelly wandreer gone? 

Wandreer gone? 

Dreer gone?' " 

And Pollie could tell nothing more for the peals of laughter, 
which drew abundant tears from Aunt Phyllis, who ^ways 
laughed till, as she expressed it, *^ she cried again." Though 
why, when she had not cried before, she should call it crying 
again, no one quite knew. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

*^THE STEEK TO-DAY." 

"If you would not mind, Hessie," Pollie said, next morn- 
ing, "we will call, on our way to church this afternoon, and 
gee some of our New-year's guests.'^ 

And Hester consented very gladly. 

Their first visit was to Miss Jemima Kimble, who was suf- 
fering from a complaint she called the Sinking, but which, 
in spite of its name, seemed to cause her to sit even more up- 
right than ever. While they sat in the bare little room. 
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Susan Breesse brought in a myBterions concoction in a bowl, 
on the top of which reposed a slice of pallid pudding, dotted 
eparingljr with little oases of raisins. Susan did not see the 
girls until the present was as good as given, else, judging by 
the bright, shamefaced blush of the giver, it would not nave 
been presented. Then Jemima looked at it and put it aside. 
*^I suppose you've tasted it yourself," she said; ^^you know 
whether it's good, without my opinion." 

"I hked it very well," returned Susan, looking modestly 
conscious of her excellency in the culinary art, and forgetting 
to make herself heard. 

"There wasn't much flavor in that tea j^ou brought me 
last, Miss Goldsmith," said Jemima, turning to Pollie. 
" Hadn't you better tell your ma she'll get it better at Clay's? 
Johnson's never agrees with anybody — particularly with me.'* 
"And we want a good cup of tea to cheer us this Christ^. 
mas time, don't we?" said Pollie, kindly. 

" Christmas or no Christmas, a bad cup of tea's always a 
bad thing," she answered, sententiously. 

Poor Jemima. As the girls turned out of her small, bleak 
room with Susan, it seemed as if they were taking away from 
her the only Christmas that could ever reach her. 

"We are pretty well used to her odd ways now, Hessie," 
said Pollie, quietly, " and know how little accountable she is 
for her ingratitude and discontent. And when I go from 
some small bright house, with its atmosphere of love and con- 
tentment, to her bare apartment, where the air is laden with 
complaint, I feel that she has brought her bitterest punish- 
ment upon herself. Yet who can tell, after all, what glimpses 
of good may not find their way into those long dreams which 
the poor creature must fall into, during the many hours she 
sits there alone, dependent for all she needs on the charity 
which angers her?" 

"A cheerless hearth," said Hester, sadlj; "and yet, would 
it count for less to our tender Father m Heaven than the 
loneliest little nest in the loneliest mountain tree in the world? 
And that we know He guards." . 

But Pollie, glancing mto Susan's face, and thinking of the 
dinner in the basin, began to regret Jemima's ingratitude. 

"Miss Mary," said Susan, her kind eyes growing a little 
moist, "maybe it's only the blessin' of our 'omes as makes 
us different. We might all of us be like that, if we'd lived 
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for thirty years our lone life; doubly lone, because deafness is 
so lonesome." 

" But it is not always so; not even often, Susan." 

" When I looked at Irer this momin' in her des'late room,'^ 
Susan went on, ^ ^ and knew she 'adn't broke her fast all day, 
and 'adn't sperit to tidy up a bit and make it look like Sun- 
day; and when I saw the gay big parties coming ^ome from 
church to their plentiful 'ot dinners, and when I thought, 
too, of all awaitin' me at 'dme, 1 was a'most too 'shamed to 
give her the bit I took; for surely, I thought, there's some- 
thin' a deal better as I ought to tell her of and can't worth 
more than meat to tlie poor soul that's gone so far in poverty 
that she can't digest the bit she gets. It^s just starvin' in 
mind and body as she is. Miss Mary." 

^' But she hardly ever lets me read to her, Susan; she often 
tells me to stop. And she refused an alms-house, you 
know." 

" Likely enough, miss; but maybe her poor mind is more 
empty and wrong than we know, and she's but all the more 
to be pitied for that temper. Cheeriness greatly 'elps us when 
we're poor." 

As they walked quietly together, Hester's thoughts ran on 
from Susan's words to the music of the Sunday bells, and 
sof tenad all her feelings for poor Jemima. There was the 
home offered to every one; to herself it had been offered all 
her life, year after year, and she had turned from it coldly, 
and indifferently, as Jemima had turned from this offered 
home of hers. So, was she to wonder and blame her, Hester 
thought,, she who knew that a Father's hand had prepared a 
place for her, which she was making no effort to win, from 
which she kept so far, in unheeding coldness? 

Having a little present for Susan's lame boy, the girls went 
in with her to her warm, crowded kitchen, where every one 
was digesting the wonderful weekly pudding, and where 
Susan's husband, with a baby on each knee, was smoking 
what he called " a quiet pipe; while Hester curiously won- 
dered, if this were a quiet one, what a noisy one could 
be. 

He turned to Susan after the greeting with a queer, almost 
crying look on his hard, brown face. Like Peter Bell, *^ he 
had a hardness in his cheek;" but he had not the hardness of 
eye of that estimable peasant. 
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*' You've done it ag'in, Sue," he began, "and you promised 
tx> eat it all." 

She laid her hand lightly, with a quieting touch, upon his 
arm. 

^' Fd enough. Trust me for takin' enough." 

'^ I wouldn't trust ye no further nor I could see ye. If 
you'd take it out fust, I wouldn't mind, Sue. Cut it out of 
everybody's dinner, and the old girl's welcome to it. But 
when ye take it from jqt own, 'tis a different thing en-tirely; 
and I won't have it, my girl, so long as I'm maister 
here." 

' " That'll be a long time," she said, smiling at his man-like 
rebuke, " and all that time you'll be the very one to want the 
poor thing to have a bit of somethin' on a Sunday, that'll do 
her instead of all these things that make you and me so 
'appy." 

Pollie began to talk to Breeze of his first two grand-chil- 
dren, whom he was nursing. 

" Their father gets but little work yet, poor lad," he said, 
" and Sue would have us take to these a bit; and very putty 
little comfits they are in th' 'ouse, too.'^ 

Breeze did not intend to represent them as sweet-meats, 
Hester fancied, but as small comforts; yet it required an im- 
agination more lively even than hers to picture any comfort 
these two atoms could bring into that overflowing household. 

" He's as fond of 'em, Miss Bruce," said Susan, glancing 
admiringly at the three, " as if he'd never nursed eleven of 
'is own.'' 

" It is curious," murmured Breeze, with deep reflection, 
*^as we never get tired of 'em, the more we have." 

When Pollie and Hester left that house, they certainly did 
not feel as if they took the Christmas with them. 

No, truly. With its wealth of love — real brotherly love — . 
of pity, of the charity that seeketh not her own, they left it 
there, in the wee, bright house, where ten hungry people 
lived on ten shillings a week, and one was lame, and could 
not stir from his little bed in the comer of the kitchen; and 
one was an imbecile old man who had come, ten years before 
to lodge with them, and had not been able to pav his few 
pence of weekly rent for four of those years, yet who would 
live on with them so until, at God's touch, there should be 
lijgfhfc, and the poor dim spirit should perhaps know all that 
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had been done for it, and be an o in or teetimoiiy, eton there, 
to the wisdom of One who hath chosen the poor in this world, 
rich in faith. 

After service Molly and Choosan were called upon; then 
the girls walked slowly and lovingly home along the frosty, 
quiet streets, thinking it might be a long, long while before 
they could spend another Sunday happily together, as they 
were spending this one which was so nearly over. 

They entered the warm little drawing-room, expecting to 
find the two old ladies shaking off, with supernatural liveli- 
ness, all traces of the forty winks which usually — and es- 
pecially on a Sunday — visited them in the gloaming, for they 
had been home from church more than an hour; but instead 
of this, they found them very wide awake, entertaining Lord 
Leaholme and Mr. Delahoyde. 

** We are leavmg so early in the morning," said Leaholme, 
as he shook hands with Pollie, "that we ventured to disturb 
you to-day, and Mrs. Goldsmith has invited Delahoyde to 
tea; she did not mention me." 

Hester was greeting Hugh, and looking into his laughing 
face. She noticed the change in him. He had lost the 
worn, desponding look which had clouded his eyes, and he 
was, as she afterward remarked to Pollie with a shade of hy- 
perbole, half as broad again at least. 

Pollie had by this time merrily arranged the matter of 
the invitation, and went away to order and superintend the 
preparations for tea. Hester hesitated, not" likmg to follow 
immediately. 

"We are late, are we not, Mrs. Goldsmith?" she said, 
glancing at the time-piece; and, in 'her new nervousness, not 
quite knowing what to say. 

"We did not expect you before, dear, knowing you wei'e 
. calling on our New-year's guests." 

"How was Mrs. Choosan?" asked Leaholme, easily. 

" Enjoying pleasant reminiscences of the party, only she 
says she laughed so much that her eyes swole. Mr. Dela- 
hoyde, take care! Is it not a warning to you?" 

" Had she any of her usual requests to make?" asked Mrs. 
Goldsmith, looking as serious as she could. 

" Wants! oh, no, she never mentioned one," replied Hester, 
looking seriously back at her; " but a strange dream has been 
visiting her. She dreamed that Pollie and I took her a new 
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cloak. Being superstitious, this has taken a great hold upon 
— ^tis all three." 

** Very curious," said the earl, with comical deliberation, 
as he half sat upon the table looking at her. 

She was leaning against the chimney-piece, as pretty and 
graceful a figure as eyes could rest upon. Her beautiful hair 
was all put neatly up to-day, below the small black velvet 
bonnet, which had not a vestige of white or color about it, 
and which seemed wonderfully pretty to Hugh and the earl, 
conti-asted with the lofty fabrics which their eyes had been 
perpetually encountering during the day. Her cold cheeks 
were bright with a soft pink flush, and her eyes flashed brill- 
iantly with a strange hope and excitement which no one un- 
derstood. 

"Do your dreams ever come true, Mr. Delahoyde?" 

She turned to ask it, as she left the room, in a bright, laugh- 
ing voice. Leaholme, with a smile, half sad, hafi satirical, 
listened while Hugh answered. 

" Mine never do," she laughed, as he opened the door for 
her, and then she ran up-stairs. 

Throwing her walking things upon the bed, she fell upon 
her knees for a few silent moments. No words came to her 
lips, but she rose quite still aud calm, no shadow then of dis- 
appointment on the bright face. 

"Mrs. Goldsmith," she said, as she sat at table, "we went 
to see Miss Jemima, you know, and you never asked after 
her." 

" Pray, how is she?" 

"Not at all well. She is suffering from the Sinking, a 
most painful complaint, from all accounts, for she says it wer- 
rits her even to see the mice running past her by the 
wall." 

"Oh, Hessie, do hush!" cried Polhe, putting down the 
teapot in despair. 

" The door seemed barred when we got there, Miss Eob- 
arts," resumed Hester, with deep gravity, "and we could not 
force an entrance at first. I was just going to cry, ^Liberie, 
Egalitie, Fraternite,' and PoUie was just going to run away, 
when — with one renewed effort — we pushed a great mat away 
from the inside, and burst in on Jemima. The mat was put 
there, she told us, because at the bottom of the door there 
was a gap that oughtn't to be there, for she never had liked 
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draughts coming straight upon her ankles. Indeed, where 
she sat her ankles were always between two draughts, and she 
did not like it; though doctors did tell you always to keep 
your feet cold and your head as hot as possible. Mr. Dela- 
hoyde, when you nave resumed a befitting gravity, I will 
trouble yon to pass my cup. What do you think Choosan's 
husband told us?" 

*^0h, do hush, Hessie!" pleaded Pollie, again; *^I cannot 
pour out the tea if you make me laugh so." 

"He told us, Mrs. Goldsmith, that his wife sent him in to 
Miss Kimble's yesterday with ^ a few bxoth;^ and he was to 
tell her Mrs. Choosan was very sorry she could not manage to 
take it in herself, and ' hot it up ' for her. And that Jemima 
said to him the broth would do very well without Mrs. Choo- 
san, for David had said quite true that a dinner of herbs was 
better than a brawling woman." 

" Poor quiet old Choosan, fancy her being a brawling 
woman." 

"Pollie did so laugh!" continued Hester, seriously. 

"' And no one else, I presume?" asked Leaholme, the ques- 
tion only an excuse for turning to look into her face. 

" Who else would be likely to follow so bad an example, 
my lord?" 

" I did not think about the following. I was afraid Miss 
Goldsmith had the bad example set her." 

" Miss Eobarts, my narratives have not met. with the ap- 
plause they merited," said Hester, raising her eyebrows comic- 
ally. " I shall tell no more." 

After tea, before the two old ladies had left the dininff-room, 
Hugh tempted Pollie to the piano to sing a hymn ne had 
heard for the first time in church that day. And then Hester 
found that she and Lord Leaholme were left sitting togethei 
at the fire, his chair drawn very near to hers. Her heart beat 
painfully; and when he read this in her drooping face, he in- 
terpreted it wrongly. 

The silence must be broken, she thought, or her heart-beats 
would be heard. 

" That is a beautiful hymn," she said, feeling that she had 
not a grain of sense at command. 

*^ Yes," he answered, not troubling himself to hide his own 
abstraction. 

" Do you play much now?" . . ' - 
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The words were no sooner spoken than she regretted the 
"' now;'' but it was too late to correct the speech. 

'^ No; none at all.'' 

'^Why?" 

"I hardly know; but do you remember what Job said of 
his organ?" 

"ifo." 

" That it was Humed into the voice of them that weep!' " 

" Oh, yes, I remember, but " 

'' But whatP' he asked, gently. 

*' Job was such a miserable man." 

"Just then, you mean. Yes; our miseries, I suppose, 
ought to sink into nothing beside his. They must have been 
great indeed," he added, with an odd, sullen laugh, " to have 
Bilenced those three self-sufl&cient discomforters of his for 
seven days and seven nights. Do you ever picture it?" 

" No," said Hester, softly; "it is too sad a picture." 

He laughed again. "You do not care to picture sad 
scenes, when there is no occasion." 

"No. I wish I had no sad scenes to look back upon 
through all my life." 

" * All my life.' It sounds as if you could look back upon 
your three-score years and ten. You do not * count time by 
heart-throbs' yet, I hope." 

" Yes," she said, looking up, quickly, " I was thinking of 
that only this morning — how really and truly ^ We live in 
deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths.' " 

" Were you? Why?" 

"I suppose because I caught mvself looking back regret- 
fully, and looking on unhopefully.' 

"What did you regret?" 

"I regret many things," she said, in a low voice, thinking 
of her one mistake, " but particularly one resolution I made 
four years ago." 

His face saddened pitifully, for how was he to guess what 
this could mean, when it was vears before he had ever seen 
her? He looked away again slowly, the one flickering hope 
dead. 

"I thought that thought in church," she said, simply. 
" I am afraid it distracted me from the service." 

"I wish," he said, gently, "that you had no sad thoughts 
to distract you from anything so comforting." 

" Was it comforting?" 
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" Delahoyde said so. As for myself, I was — do yon remem- 
ber, ^Barbara?''' 

"Yes; I think I do. ^' 
" Well, I felt so to-day. 

" * Amid the words of mercy, 

Falling on my soul like balms; 
'Mong the gorgeous storms of music. 

In the mellow organ calms, 
'Monff the upward streaming prayers. 

And the rich and solemn psalms, 
I stood heedless. 
Myheart was otherwhere 

While the organ filled the air. 
And the priest with outspread hands 

Blessed the people with a prayer/ " 

*^ I wonder why his thoughts were otherwhere," said Hes- 
ter. " Was Barbara dead?" 

" There can be hopelessness without death. Can there 
not, Miss Hessie?" 

The words seemed quivering on her lips which would have 
brought the sudden happiness to his face, when Pollie's voice 
broke in upon them. 

" Hessie, would you sing Mr. Delahoyde ^ Holiest, breathe 
an evening blessing?'" 

She rose, crushing back the pain at her heart, and began to 
sing the hymn, sweetly and purely, while no note out of tune 
told of the struggle within. But presently the rich, sweet 
voice began to tremble, the words grew less distinct, and at 
last they stopped altogether. 

"Do you forget it, dear?" asked Pollie, wonderingly. 

"No, said Hester, without turning her face toward them, 
"and yet I cannot sing it." 

" Are you not well? is anything the matter?" asked Pollie, 
in loving fear, bending to look into the little white face. 

" I thmk, Pollie," she said, with a quick, wonderful effort, 
a real laugh chasing from her pained face the look of agony 
which none of them understood — " I think, Pollie, that I am 
going to be initiated into Miss Jemima's affliction. I begin 
to think. I have the Sinking." 

Before the laugh had died away, the guests began to say 

food-night; and Hester stood listening while Lord Leaholme 
egged Mrs. Goldsmith to go and see him at Leaholme Castle 
when he returned. Might he send a carriage over for the 
three ladies? he asked, as it did nothing but literally rust to 
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death. Mrs. Goldsmith thanked him quietly, as she shook 
hands, but thanked him heartily, for she knew that this was 
no artificial invitation, to be conveniently forgotten, but one 
which he earnestly wished them to accept. 

Anne opened the door, letting in a bitter gust of the raw 
night wind. 

*^ Oh, dear, dear!" shuddered Aunt Phyllis, "what a night 
this is to be out in!" 

'^ 'All aloud the wind doth blow,' indeed," laughed Hugh, 
going back to shake hands with Pollie in suspicious forgetf ul- 
ness. 

^' How unusually red and raw poor Marian's nose would 
have been to-night!" laughed Leaholme, too, pulling up the 
collar of his fur-lined coat. " Delahoyde, what do you mean 
by bringing us both into Shakespeare on a Sunday night? 
Good-bye, Miss Bruce." 

She was the last to whom he gave his hand, and she hardly 
felt Hugh's afterward. 

"You look very tired, dear," said Pollie, putting her arms 
around the slight figure still near the door. " Come in now. 
You shall do nothing more to-day but sit in that easy-chair." 

No! What was there more to do to-day? Let it drift 
away and lie forgotten, like those other happy, hopeless days 
which had brought her all this misery. Let it be buried 
quickly now, that it might not shadow her future, and em- 
bitter more the bitter past. 

Suddenly, with a quick pain, Hester roused herself, for 
Aunt Phyllis was reading aloud from the new book which had 
been Pollie's Christmas box to her, and the words stung the 
poor child reproachfully: 

" ' The Past and the Future are nothing, 
In the face of the stern To-day.' " 

Hester sat up on her chair, her hands clasped in her lap. 

" Mrs. Goldsmith," she said, with a bright blush, " may I 
play to vou, as you said you liked it?" 

For that was the only way poor little Hester could think of, 
just then, to begin to act upon the lesson, and to win a little 
smile from the face of the stern To-day. 

Quite early on Monday morning Tom appeared in his char- 
acter of escort for Hester, and, rather to her surprise, he has- 
tened her away. ^ 
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" Why did you do it, Tom?" she asked, a little severely, as 
the train bore them — only too rapidly, she thought — toward 
Churleigh. 

" I really did not hasten you, dear." 

^^ You did, and they would all have seen it if I had not 
manoeuvred and acted all kinds of things. You need not 
shorten my time where I have been so happy." 

"Have you, Hessie? Happier than at home? I have 
missed you so awfully, especially before Sir Randal Piatt 
came. " 

^'Is he at Churleigh?" she asked, her voice very blank. 

^^ Yes; he came on Saturday, and is going to stay over the 
ball at Wye Abbey." 

"Why?" 

" He seemed to wish it awfully, and mother had carte- 
Uanche to take any guests we had. So he got me to write to 
Leaholme to ask if he would be welcome." 

" And what did Lord Leaholme say to that coolness?" 

" He said he hoped I would take any companion I might 
choose." 

"He did not 8a,j friend, I know," remarked Hester, hotly. 

" No: but why should he not?" 

** Because he thinks still too highly of you, Tom, to call 
Sir Eandal Piatt your friend." 

"Nonsense, dear. Sir Randal is a capital fellow." 

" I dare say. I do not know exactly what capital fellows 
are." 

" Well, you can judge of him, now that he is staying in the 
house. I like him a good deal better than I did, Hessie 
dear." 

" I am very, very sorry to hear that." 

" But really, he makes himself very pleasant, and one can- 
not help liking him. You wait and see." 

"I will, indeed." 

** Only if you do ffrow fond of him, I shall not feel quite in 
the same way. Is there any chance of it?" 

She turned to look from the window, with a flash of scorn 
in her eyes which rather pleased Tom. 

" I am so glad to have you again, dear. Churleigh is so 
different without you. I felt as if I were always looking for 
you." 

"Did you, Tom?" 

*^ Yes, always; but I feel all right and happy now.'' 
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"Thank you/' 

There was no scorn in that answer, and it pleased Tom still 
more. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE BALL AT WYE ABBEY. 

Twelfth-night — the night anticipated by so many in 
Herefordshire — had arrived; and the little time-piece in Bella 
Liane^s room was striking the half -hour after nine when Bella 
turned slowly from the glass, hearing Hester enter. 

A thorough contrast the two girls were at all times; to- 
night that contrast seemed stronger than usual, as they stood 
a minute scrutinizing each other unconsciously. 

Bella had been regarding a very gay little image two min- 
utes before, and had experienced excessive satisfaction in 
doing so. The glass was fortunately behind her now, so she 
could not see how the prettiness of her little plump figure 
dwindled beside the brilliant, girlish beauty of her cousin. 
Yet Bella looked very well to-night, as she had imagined. 
The light wavy chignon at the top of her head was clasped 
by a drooping half- wreath of scarlet geranium and jasmine; 
the rich white silk skirt lay on the ground a yard behind 
her, having an aerial, illusive garment over it hke a frilled 
veil. Over that, a shoi-t skirt of scarlet and gold tissue was 
looped up with spray of the geranium and jasmine. The 
body of the dress — a very trifle in point of size — ^was heavy 
with trimming of scarlet and white; and Bella's plump little 
arms and neck were loaded with gold. She looked happy 
and animated, and her color had not yet risen unbecomingly! 
Hester glanced at her in pleased admiration. 

"Hester, how do I look?" 

" Very pretty," Hester answered, frankly and heartily. 

" I think it is a most handsome dress," said Bella, looking 
down complacently, "and if papa says it is too gay, as he de- 
lights in doing, his vexation will not last above a few minutes. 
Lord Leaholme admires this sort of a dress." 

"Does he?" 

" Yes; he would call it graceful. He says a lady cannot 
be more than graceful within and without" 
^ " No, I suppose she cannot." 
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^^I feel as if I should enjoy myself so trettiendously. 
Hessie, you ought to have rubbed up your dancing, i^o you 
think you can venture without?" asked Bella, giving Hester 
her cloak to hold. 

*^ I fancy it will come back to me," said Hetty, laughing, 
*^on the wmgs of the music, probably." 

'^ I suppose you have never been to a regular ball in your 
life?" 

"Never," said Hester, putting Bella's cloak carefully under 
the hanging flowers, " hardly to even an irregular one." 

" You will feel very awkward, 1 fear." 

" Why should I? Do you generally?" 

" No; but I am accustomed to them." 

"Oh!" 

Hester's face was full of fun. She was so glad and bright 
to-night. So expectant of a happiness which she felt sure 
was coming! 

Bella, turning again, began to take a sudden interest in 
Hester's appearance. 

" Just take off your cloak a minute. Good gracious! Do 
you mean to say you are going without an atom of color?" 

"Unless my nose is red," said Hester, turning laughingly 
for inspection. 

" It is very silly; because you are not a girl of seventeen 
making her first appearance." 

" Not at all. I am quite an elderly person; still I would 
]*atlier wear no color to-night. But I have not asked your 
question yet. How do I look?" 

" Too white, I think; but don't heed my opinion." 

The soft flush that mounted to the wistful face contradicted 
ill at opinion as no words could have done, if Hester had tried 
words; she merely wondered vaguely why she was so easily 
subdued by Bella. 

" Do you want to look at yourself?" inquired Bella, coldly. 

" Yes, of course," she replied, the more readily, seeing that 
Bella did not expect it. 

She met her own reflection merrily, though her eyes grew 
a little grave as she looked. She saw a glistening white dress, 
and a beautiful white lily above it; her mother's diamonds 
flashing purely and restlessly; and a pair of big dark eyes 
almost as restless at that moment, with all their deep, deep 
longing look. And she saw nothing more. Nothing of the 
perfection of the slight, graceful figure which lent the gleam- 
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in^ drsBS its charm. Nothing of the wealth of the rich brown 
hair in which the one pure, spotless lily rested. Nothing of 
the dimpled whiteness of the beautiinl neck and arms on 
which guttered those few precious diamonds kept from her 
mother's store. She saw nothing of the "tender grace" and 
quiet elegance of the face and form which the glass gave back 
to her; and she turned round with a slight sigh, and put on 
her cloak again. 

" Now, Bella, let us go. Uncle Alf is sure to be waiting. 
Ah! Wattie, are you come for us?" 

" Yes," said the child, looking wonderingly from one to 
the other, "the carriage is waiting. Oh! you do look so " 

"So what?" asked Bella, quickly. 

" So grand, don't we?" laughed Hester, as she stooped im- 
petuously, and kissed the quizzical little face 

Wattie laughed. 

" I never saw you look this way before.'* 

" Nor I," answered Hester, gayly; "and I feel exactly like 
the little old egg- woman, Wattie — I verily believe that * this 
is none of I.' Come." 

Bella hastened through the hall into the carriage, folding 
her rich skirts around her. Mr. Bruce turned, with his eye- 
brows raised. 

"And this is you, is it, Hessie? Is the dress a triumph?" 

"I will tell you in confidence when I come home, uncle." 

'* Will two hundred pounds pay for it?" 

" Give it me. Uncle Alf, and let me try. Oh, do!" 

"Silly child! Jump in." 

Mrs. Bruce was last to appear, slow and elegant in blue vel- 
vet and abundant lace. Tom and Sir Randal rlatt had driven 
oflf before in the brougham. 

Mrs. Bruce, very talkative and pleasant, began to discuss 
with Bella who would be at the Abbey; how they would look; 
and various subjects connected with a ball in anticipation. 
Neither Hester nor her uncle could keep up with them; but 
for them, too, it was a pleasant, cheerful drive. 

Just within the door at Wye Abbey stood Tom and Sir 
Randal waiting. Sir Randal held back with a motive of his 
own, but failed; for Tom took his place at once at Hester's 
side, and common politeness bid Sir Randal advance to Bella. 
But he did not attempt to hide his dissatisfied frown, 

" Hessie, be kind to me to-night," whispered Tom, ^* Dare 
I ask for the first danced'* -^ 
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They were standing in a crowd of fresh arrivals, and she 
answered carelessly, as she looked about her: 

"You must judge for yourself, Tom, whether you dare. 
If you do, I shall say yes." 

He murmured his thanks as they walked through the re- 
ception-rooms, Hester feeling herself in a perfectly dazzling 
dream of flowers, and statues, and beauty, and music. 

"How magnificent it is!'' she said, breathlessly. "What 
a number of happy people!" 

"Plenty of heart-aches too, I dare say." 

"If you are cynical, Tom, please to go." 

"I am not going to spoil your pleasure, Hessie." 

"I do not think you could." 

" No, I am sure I could not; you look so very happy. But 
I mean I am not going to think about — things." 

"You prefer thinking about people for the time being." 

"Plural if you must, singular if you please, Hessie. 1 
shall not have you much to-night, I feel sure, dear," he said, 
dropping his voice still lower; "but, however much you are 
sought for, you will be gentle to Ijeaholme in his own house, 
won't you? You will not defy him, dear, as you always do?" 

She laughed lightly, but her hand tightened on his arm. 

" Tom, my innocent, kind-hearted cousin, do ymi suppose 
that the pleasure of your host to-nisht could possibly be 
marred by anything I could do or say?'° 

*' I am sure it could, dear." 

"But you can make mistakes sometimes." 

" Of course there are plenty of bewitching people here to- 
night, but even our host will have leisure to remark a certain 
little winning face, I know. Why, Hessie," he went on, still 
looking down, "actually blushing rosily at that?" 

" You say foolish things, which you ought not to say," she 
answered quickly, as she withdrew her eyes from the figure 
she had been watching. 

" There is the host," said Tom, pleased at the unusual 
reception he imagined his words to have met with. "What 
a splendid-looking fellow he is, Hessie! You dislike him so 
much yourself that I can afford to praise him, you see." 

Sir Randal and Bella were before them at the entrance to 
the ball-room; and while the earl stood talking with them, 
Hester saw him turn to a young man who stood near — a 
handsoni^^ rather woal'-looking young man, with faultless 
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light whiskers, an equally faultless black suit, and nothing 
else in the slightest de^ee worthy of remark. 

" Mr. Hemming, Miss Lane; but I fear you are to© late. 
Hemming, and that Sir Randal Piatt has engaged Miss Lane 
for this dance.'* 

" No, not for this one," confessed Bella, tartly. 

Sir Eandal resigned her with a pretense of disappointment, 
and turned at once to look for Hester. Bella bowed to Mr. 
Hemming, and they went off together. 

The earl sauntered on speaking to every one; when he came 
Tip to Tom and Hester, they were standing a little apart, 
waiting for the crowd to advance. 

"Miss Bruce, how do you do? You are engaged, I pre- 
sume, for the opening dance?" 

" Yes," replied- Hester, giving him her hand. 

'^ I feared so. " 

" Why?" asked Tom, simply, while her heart beat. 

" I was about to ask a favor for a young friend of mine. 
Perhaps for some future dance he may hope." 

" Oh, Hessie, Hessie!" she thought, crushing her flowers in 
her passionate handling, " you must have been mad to think 
such a thought as you did when he began to speak, and mad- 
der still to tremble so. Even Bella had sense enough to know 
he could not ask her yet. And for yo^l to think so!" 

" Tom, I am very glad to see you here. I need not say I 
hope it will be pleasant to you." 

Tom smiled down at Hester for his only answer, and Lea- 
holme's eyes followed his, with a moment's contraction of tlie 
brows. Then he smiled in satirical amusement. 

" I am afraid my friends stand but a poor chance. You 
will let me know when you begin to tire of each other?" 

All the longing of those past months, all the yearning love 
and humility of Hester's heart, seemed crushed in that one 
hot moment, when she heard his words, and looked up to 
read his cool, proud face. Her eyes glanced up straight into 
his, with a defiance stronger and prouder than the defiance of 
old, because it had lost its old excuse. 

^^ Thank you, my lord. I shall be sure to tell you when I 
am tired of Mr. Lane. It is just the kind of thing I nat- 
urally should tell you." 

Misunderstanding the struggle in her face, he answered, 
with a quietness which exasperated her still more: 
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"I begin to think I presumed an impossibility. Then, 
until I hear otherwise, I can — as your host — ^feel comfortable 
in th# assurance that you are happily occupied." 

Hester went through the quadrille mechanically. When it 
was over, she hardly n'oticed who begged for the honor and 
happiness of the next. 

So it went on, dance after dance, and all the time her little 
embossed and perfumed programme lay untouched where she 
had placed it in the sash of her dress. She would not own, 
even to herself, why she allowed no one to write upon it. 

Partners flocked around her eagerly. The best partners 
in the room she chose from, carelessly, almost saucily, but 
with such an evident indifference, now and then showing such 
a sudden glimpse of weariness, that they could not feel flat- 
tered by her choice, though they so eagerly sued for it. 

The list of dances was nearly half performed when Tom 
came up to her, as he had come continually before, and found 
her at last disengaged. 

Sir Kandal was entreating for a promenade after their valse, 
but she moved her hand willingly to Tom's arm. 

" I may venture now for a royal favor, may I?" he asked, 
fondly. 

" Yes; and let us walk for a few minutes. '* 

^^ You must own, now, that I was right," said Tom, laugh- 
ingly, as they left the crowd behind them. 

'* Of course you were, Tom." 

'^Do you know what I mean?" 

" You mean, haven't I always found you a reliable authority 
on all points?" 

"In return for that," said Tom, laughing, ^^I shall tell 
y^u the remark everybody is making." 

^'Not everybody making the same remark, I hope? How 
dull it must be!" 

" Not dull to me, for I love the subject of it." 

" I love no one subject, Tom. I love many," she answered, 
in the same absent tone. 

" Then you have your wish, dear; for all say you are the 
queen to-night; all the gentlemen, I mean. It is a good 
thing that Bella has Mr. Hemming's attentions to amuse her, 
or she would be green and yellow with jealousy." 

He broke off with a low whistle, as Bella and Mr. Hem- 
ming came up. ^ 
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'* Is not this a ma^ificent ball?" asked Bella, smiling up 
at Tom in her proud excitement. '' Have you seen Lydia 
lately?' 

'^ Yes; she is over there, dancing away; and, I say, Bella, 
where did she get the brush this season? She has it sus- 

E ended from her chignon; a very fine one. I should never 
ave fancied Lydia one to be in at the death." 

"She looks very nice to-night," said Hester, pressing 
Tom's arm, reprovingly. "I saw her dancing with Earl 
Leaholme, and I thought how well she looked." 

Bella laughed — a sharp little laugh which b^u^ht no 
spontaneous answering one, as some laughs wir. 

" Poor dear Lydia! Lord Leaholme is always so kind to 
her. Mr. Hemming, I must introduce you, and you will be 
kind to her, I know. Oh, I am very fond of Lydia, shy and 
awkward as she is. If you are really fond of a person, you 
are fond of her, whether she is clumsy or not, are not you, 
Mr. Hemming? Do you think we had better pass on? Hes- 
fiie, you seem determined to make the most of your first ball." 

" Bella!" — her mother was loitering carelessly aiul grace- 
fully by her, whispering with her fan before her lips — ' ^ dance 
quietly, my love, you flush so soon!" 

Tom and Hester had strolled back with Bella, and were at 
the lower end of the ball-room now, in the outer circle of the 
crowd. Suddenly a light, familiar tone struck upon Hester's 
ear, and made her pulses quicken. 

"Yes; I will allow it, if you like." 

*^0h, you condescend so far, do you?" a strange voice 
answered. "At any rate, it is a face that haunts one, be it 
with one beauty or many. Is she niece, then, to Bruce of 
Churleigh?" 

"Yes." 

" And engaged to young Lane, I suppose?" 

"She was when she came here to-night — for the first 
dance." 

"Why on earth, Leaholme," was the laughing rejoinder, 
" do you not seek for a dance yourself with the beauty of the 
evening?" 

" My dear fellow, in my own house I wish every one to en- 
joy himself." 

Hester's ear detected nothing artificial in the light, gay 
voicej detected no pain beneath the plain, straightforward 
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words; nor their real meaning in his desire to leave her to 
enjoy herself, free from any annoyance from him. 

The eager, laughing words of the multitude went on around 
her, and the music rose and fell upon the flower-perfumed 
air. Hester remembered Tom's cynicisms. "Plenty of 
heart-aches, I dare say," and thought was this what she had 
come to learn — ^this realization of those bitterest, dreariest 
fancies, which had for a time vanished in the anticipation of 
this night? 

He had indeed, then, learned to despise her, if the pleasure 
of this day would be interfered with for lum, if he once 
danced with her. 

"Ah, me! for the bright dreams of only yesterday — the 
yesterday which was so hopelessly passed; between which and 
this night there lay a gulf of certamty now! 

" Hessie," asked Tom, rather suddenly, as they reached the 
high conservatories where she had been just once before, 
" Hessie, did it ever strike you that Leahohne was fond of 
Bellas 

She could not answer just at first, though she tried hard to 
do so; and Tom looked down surprised. 

" What a thoughtful little face for such a scene! Are you 
tired, dear?'' 

" No. What did you ask me? Oh, I remember. Yes, it 
strikes me so to-night — I think. It used to strike me often, 
long ago." 

" I used to4hink so, too, but never shall after to-night. I 
iTsed to hope it, too, not to speak of Bella's own hopes; but I 
feel sure now that I have been mistaken. " 

" Why? He was dancing with her a little time ago." 

"That had nothing to do with it," said Tom's superior 
wisdom. "He introduced her, and her only, to young Hem- 
ming; and he took care to tell her, in a way anybody could 
understand, though it sounded flippant, that he W9»s the kind- 
est-hearted millionaire in England, and seeking sadly for a 
pretty little wife. He throws, or rather brings them together, 
most scientifically, and shows off Bella at her best, as he can 
when he chooses. Now do you, for a moment, imagine he 
would do all that if he were in love with her?" 

"No — I suppose not." 

" I don't believe Bella is one of the fretting sort," resumed 
Tom; " but she certainly has been aiming at Ijeaholme; and 
this will be a blow to her if his previous indiflerenoe has not 
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been. Hemming wanted to be introduced to you, Hessie," 
he continued, when she did not answer, *^but Leaholme 
coolly declined to see it. Haye you danced with his lordship 

yetr 

"He is so different from any of us, you see, dear; he has 
an onerous part of his own to play. You excuse him, do not 
you?" 

"Yes, I can do that easily. Now, Tom, listen. K you 
will leave me here among the flowers in quietness, while you 
dance with any partner you may choose to select — who accepts 
you — I will promise you the next dance. Will you?" 

" Do you really promise it?" 

"Keally." 

" But some one will find you. Piatt is safe to do so." 

" You shall find me, Tom; no one else." 

"Thank you, dear. I will go if you really mean it." 

For long minutes Hester stood with her back to the glass, 
though there were luxurious seats around her, and books and 
birds, which would have attracted her irresistibly at other 
times; and, gazing down the brilliant lines of colors with 
wide, yearning eyes, watched and waited. 

And amidst all the bitter thoughts that crowded the beau- 
tiful little head, the bitterest was that she deserved this pain, 
and that the cruel treatment she felt she was receiving was 
only what she ought to expect; that it was only natural for 
him to treat her so, when she had shown this same scorn to 
him day after day, week after week, month after month, 
while he had been trying in all courtesy and kindness — ay, 
and in deep, unselfish love — ^to gild and beautify for her her 
solitary life. 

"I never deserved it," the longing heart cried out in its 
anguish, as she covered her face with her hands, humble and 
penitent; "but, oh, if he would speak to me just once more!" 

The distant music floated softly up the leafy avenue, but 
no one came. 

Hester closed her hot, eager eyes, and turned her face to 
darkness. Then — some one was coming. 

Bella, laughing and talking on Mr. Hemming's arm. 

"Hessie, is it you? What a doleful face! Are you doing 
penance here alone?" 

" Yes," said Hester, with a sudden, proud unconcern, and 
without turning. 
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" Are you to be ieft till called for, my dearp' inquired 
Bella, showing off patronizingly. 

But Hester did not care for that. 

" Yes," she said, ^'I am left for a little rest — till called for 
by your brother." 

^^Mr. Hemming will seek Tom, I ani sure, if I ask him." 

Mr. Hemming eagerly consented. 

" Thank you," said Hester, quietly, " I would rather wait" 

And as she said it, some one else came up — too late now 
— walking proud and erect among his flowers, straight to 
Bella. 

"Miss Lane, the present diversion is supper. Hemming, 
I hope you are not above such sublunary amusements." 

" I boast a favored lot," said Mr. Hemming, laughing, as 
he turned with Bella, "and do not envy you your duty among 
the matrons." 

As they passed, the earl spoke to Hester, with a little bow. 

"I have left behind me several anxious hearts looking for 
you. Miss Bruce." 

Her lips trembled with the effort she made to smile; but 
as she glanced into his calm face, suddenly his own scornful 
woj-ds came back to her, and in a moment she was strangely 
at her ease. 

"I am glad you left the anxious hearts behind you, my 
lord." 

"Yes; vou would not have me bring you one, as I well 
know. Why are you alone?" 

" I am waiting for Tom." 

" Poor Tom, ne is worth waiting for, too. Here he is. 
Lane," he went on, in his easiest tones, "mind you are not 
called out for this unlawful monopoly." 

And while Tom laughed, he turned away and left them. 

The rest of that night was like a dream*^ to Hester, when- 
ever she cared, or could bear to recall it. 

She seemed the gayest of all the guests when Tom proudly 
took her in to supper; and whatever group it was in which 
she paused, that seemed the brightest in the room; and when 
the crowd flocked back into the ball-room, she laughed, and 
danced, and talked, as if she knew no such thing as disap- 
pointment or weariness. 

A stately duchess, with three eligible daughters, tried once 
or twice to awe her into inanity; but with her little head 
thrown back, seeing nothing of the effort, she talked on iu 
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her bright, sweet voice, gently and merrily, and with a touch 
of something the listeners could not understand — a something 
that was called by many names that night. 

Dance after dance went on, and between them all, the gen- 
tlemen clustered around her, eagerly awaiting the choice of 
the girl whose whim dispensed with a programme. 

She could almost have laughed as she watched their open, 
harmless rivalry, at least of all but one. This one was Sir 
Randal Piatt. He hovered about her, so enthralled that he 
would dance with no one else, and stood watching her, when 
he was not beside her, in a perfect trance of admiration, re- 
gardless of any astonished eyes that might be upon him. He 
did not care now to hide his infatuation; to him there seemed 
only one person in all that dazzling crowd. But though her 
reckless, gay excitement passed with him, as it did with 
others, simply for youthful, light-hearted enjoyment, his looks 
were neither open nor harmless when she turned with more 
willingness to others. 

The strangest feeling to Hester herself was the impossibility 
of being surprised at her own strange power. It seemed quite 
natural to see the little crowd waiting round her. She seemed 
to know quite well, and to exult in the knowledge, that she 
could fascinate them at her will. She knew that she was pre- 
eminently dazzling among the hundreds there, and it was so 
easy to eclipse them to-night — so natural, so irresistible! 
She. never thought why this was so, never wondered whether 
it had been so before. This was a night apart from all her 
life; and this girl, whose slightest glance and lightest word 
were prized most highly, was something, too, apart from her 
own self. 

But all the wrons: thoughts that rushed through her mind 
that night were buried under a long, long sorrow and regret, 
before she could recall them without a burning shame. 

Her eyes flashed brilliantly at the remarks she could not 
help but overhear as she passed: and once, when she met sud- 
denly, in a mirrored wall, the proud, bright face, with its new 
expression and the unfamiliar dress, she drew in her breath 
wonderingly, and asked her partner: 

''Who IS that?" 

It was a joke against her through the night. 

The morning was far advanced, and she stood a minute 
resting against the v'elvet hangings, when Lord Leaholme 
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came up to her, and in a low voice asked her to dance with 
him. 

*' Then^^^ she thought, hitterly, "when the ball was over!" 

She shook her head carelessly. 

" Engaged for this, my lord, and for the next, and for — 
oh! I don't know how many deep." 

" Not too deep to fathom, Miss Bruce, if you allow me to 
look at your programme." 

"Impossible, my lord; it is a sealed mystery." 

His voice had an angry tremble in it. 

"Is it usual for a young lady to decUne so unceremoni- 
ously?" 

" Perhaps not. Is custom arbitrary here?" 

"Unfortunately she has not been so to-night." 

She had noticed the stem, proud mouth, but had looked 
away too hastily to note the tender questioning in his eyes. 

"Shall we dance together — once? 

"Why?" she asked, with the utmost nonchalance. 

" The world is looking on, Miss Bruce. Why should I not 
dance with the — with an old acquaintance?" 

" Because, my lord, we are here for enjoyment," she said, 
echoing his own cruel words; never reading, in his surprised, 
hurt glance, that he did not recognize them. 

" And you think that I, at any rate, on this night ought to 
endeavor to contribute to that of my guests? How may I 
contribute to yours — by leaving you?" 

He looked eagerly at her as he asked the question, but she 
only laughed. 

" My imagination, in her wildest flight, cannot grasp the 
possibility of a minnow dismissing a Triton." 

" You do not readily forget. Miss Bruce." 
' She answered, very quietly, "I remember well; perhaps 
against my will." 

" All you remember from that source must be against your ' 
will, as 1 am well aware," he said, a little sadly. "Will you 
dance with me? Hundreds of eyes aie watching us." 

" And I ought to have a fellow-feeling for these many min- 
nows. Would it cause confusion in the watery element if I 
declined your gracious offer?" 

" I do not find the element very watery here. Miss Bruce. 
Come, we will discuss that another time, if you like." 

" This valse must be nearly over," she said, lazily; "is it?** 

"I fancy so; but of course I asked you for the next." 
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^•^ I will finish this one with yon/' she went on, coolly. 
'^ You ask me at the end of the evening; I accept at the end 
of the dance. That is hut just." 

He hit his lip; checking a quick reply, he put his arm 
around her. They did not speak, but Hester felt a strjan^e, 
happy dreaminess steal over 'her in their silence. And she 
danced with him for the first time in her life, and that unex- 
plained shadow lay between them. And now the many eyes 
that looked on saw nothing but the two best dancers in the 
room, gliding silently on the current of "Fruhlingslieder." 

It had lasted but a few minutes for them, when the band 
ceased playing. 

" Is this to be all?" he asked, bending his handsome face to 
hers, with a strange unrest in his eyes. 

" Yes, this is all," she answered, half dreamily, 

" Hessie, what spell is upon you?" 

" Spell!" she echoed, carelessly, burying her nose and lips 
in her fading bouquet, while she struggled with the longing 
which was upon her to ask him for his forgiveness, while he 
stood beside her then as he might never stand again; to ask 
him just to say he pardoned her; just to speak one word in 
pity, because he never more could speak one word of love. 

" Let me see your programme," he said, quietly. " I 
should like to put my name there, though ours was only half 
a dance." 

^^ I enjoyed it," she said, raising her head agaiu lightly. 
'^ You waltz very weU." 

^' What a mockery your words are. Miss Bruce. How 
cleverly you hate! Yet 'tis a diflScult art to study. Does 
your periect practice repay you?" 

^'You have repaid me to-night, a hundred-fold," she 
answered, slowly. 

"I? Do let me understand you," he entreated, in a low, 
eager voice. 

But she turned away her head, for Tom had come up to 
claim her. 

" I cannot dance any more, Tom," she said; "I have not 
Bat down all night." 

^' But you told me it did not fatigue you." 

" I would rather not dance again," she said, very softly, 
the color rising slowly in her cheeks. 

^5 1 asked you for your programme. Miss Bruce," said Lea- 
holme, holding out his hand. 
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Tom looked surprised to see her give it to him without a 
word, and smiled as the earl gazed astonished at the blank 



^^Whyisthis?" 

Hester could not equivocate. **I did not care to have 
them," she answered, quietly; ** because I knew I should not 
afterward recognize one name from another; but I had an- 
other reason, too." 

*' May I write mine?" 

*'If you please." 

He put his initials, and gave her back the list. 

^' Now bum it at your pleasure. Lane, I am going bade to 
my duties," he addea, as she replaced it. *^ I wear my fetters 
as jocundly as possible." 

**Do you wish us to believe you have any?" asked Tom. - 

He looked at them both a moment rather oddly. 

"I have read," he said, with a dry little laugh, "of a ceb> 
tain something which ^ works like madness in the brain.' K 
always believe what I find in a book." 

Before he was out of sight Hester's eyes had filled with sud 
den tears, for she knew what he had left unsaid. AncC 
through their blinding mist she watched him as he went aboufc 
among his guests; just his own self still, she thought, know • 
ing nothing of these burning thoughts which seemed to break 
her heart to-night whenever she allow-ed herself to think. 

Tom talked on blithely and cheerfully; more so than shi3 
had ever heard him, but at first she hardly noticed it. 

" Bella and Hemming are getting on famously," he laughed ; 
" I think he could bear an addition of sense and animation 
without being inconveniently overburdened; but perhaps it 
is all the better for Bella as it is, because he will think a^ 
much of her as she does of herself. They were discussin^j 
you a little time ago, Hessie, and it was great fun to hear 
him put down by Leaholme, especiallv after Leaholme's sin^ 
gular kindness to him all night. Bella asked him what he 
thought of — oh, you would be so angry if I told you." 

Hester looked up into Tom's face with sudden comprehen- 
sion, and there all doubt was at an end. The old fault again ; 
the Christmas resolution broken so soon — ^broken for not the 
first or even second time, only she did not know it! 

That it was so now, she saw only too plainly, though hie 
step hardly faltered, and he spoke to those he passed just aa 
the thorough gentleman they thought him. 
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- '* liet me tell you, Hessie; you wonH be angry, will you?'* 

*' I do not care in the slightest." 

*^ She asked him what he thought of her — ^her — sister-in- 
law elect! Poor Hemming did not know what to say, wishing 
to please her, but Leaholme put him down splendidly. Shafl 
I tell you how?" 

"No, Tom." 

" Hessie," he asked, slowly, " how can you resist the lion 
of the room?" 

With a hot, sharp sensation in her eyes, Hester spoke nerv- 
ously, hardly knowing what she said; " Are you the lion of 
the room, you tawny fellow?" 

"Poor Leaholme! how you do despise him! And yet, 
Hessie, they say no ffirl before ever resisted him." 

" Perhaps no girl— -before— ever tried," she said, as if to 
herself. 

" Shall we go back, dear?" 

"Not quite yet." 

And though Tom was well pleased to wander with her, and 
held his head high to think how favored he was; smiling 

{)lacidly, when at last Sir Randal Piatt, tired of waiting, fol- 
owed and joined them; still he would not, perhaps, have felt 
fio complacent had he known how, with no pleasure to herself, 
■he was keeping him there for his own sake. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

^''THE VOICE OF THEM THAT WEEP." 

The ball was over, and those guests who were staying at 
the abbey, before separating for the few hours that would in- 
tervene before daylight, lingered, idlv chatting among the 
broken flowers and torn fragments of finery. 

Even "in the warm, well-shuttered room they could hear, 
in the pauses of conversation, the sharp, swift, wind-beaten 
rain without. 

Hester had drawn her uncle a httle apart, to prevent any 
one overhearing his joking congratulations, when Lord Lea- 
holme came up to them. 

" We have had a most capital party," said Mr. Bruce, 
cheerily. " I wish to congrat\ilate you, Leahpljne, on moh ^ 
successful Twelfth-night,'* 
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Leaholme shook his head with a laugh. "Thank you, 
Bruce. At any rate, it makes me proud and happy to hear 
that it has been enjoyed." 

Hester, leaning on her uncle's arm with both hands, looked 
into the earFs face with her brows knit, and a question came 
from her, involuntarily, almost unconsciously. " Then, why 
do you not look proud and happy, my lord?" 

**I was trying to remember how another Twelfth-night 
ended," he said, quietly: " Perhaps the rain put it into my 
head." 

" How was it?" 

" * A great while ago the world begun. 
With hey. ho, the wind and the rain. 
But that's all one, our play is done, 
For the rain it raineth every day.' " 

"Misquoted," laughed Mr. Bruce. "The right last line is 
more suited to you now, Leaholme." 

" I do not think it rains every day," said Hester, pleas- 
antly. ^* Surely it is enough for us to believe Uncle Alf'g 
American friend, and own that ^ Into each life some rain must 
fall.'" ^ 

He smiled at her, as he held out his hand for her good- 
night, but before she could say it Sir Randal Piatt was at her 
elbow. 

"I do n*t think the rain is indispensable," he said, with a 
bland smile, " in such a life, for instance, as your own, Miss 
Bruce." 

" What a heavy, dusty highway lies before me, then!" she 
answered, determined not to let any words of his provoke 
her. 

*' Sir Randal will, perhaps, allow you a few April showers, 
my dear," said Mr. Bruce. 

" A soft, bright, sunny shower," he returned, in a low 
voice, bending his flushed face to hers. ^* Nothing else upon 
your sweet, smooth way. Miss Bruce." 

** She is not to know that course, then, 'that never does run 
smooth!" said her uncle, laughing. 

Sir Randal began to answer, but stammered and failed; not 
because other ears could hear besides hers — sucTi slight con- 
siderations as those were all overlooked in his eager desire to 
win this girl, on whom he had set his heart — but because her 
face had grown suddenly so cold and proud^ aucl her parting 
bow sQ vinmist?ik?^bl^, 
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On the stairs Tom ran up to her and seized her hand to 
stop her. "Hessie, dear," he said, in a low, hurried voice, 
**I have told Leaholme; and he says I must not think any 
more about it. He says he guessed, and should have asked 
me, only he hoped I should tell without. He will arrange 
it all, he says. You know what I mean?" 

"Yes." 

The tjold, sad voice and face sobered Tom's excitement a 
little. 

" Are you not glad for me, dear, to have lost this haunting 
incubus?" 

" Yes. Good-night. You will not sit up longer, Tom?" 

^' No; but I thought you would be more pleased than this. 
I am so very, very glad myself." 

With a hot, giddy feeling of shame for Tom — all the 
greater because he did not seem to feel it for himself — she 
stole into her own room, and, before she rang, knelt long in 
prayer for him and for herself. 

The rain continued through the next morning, so the 
guests grouped off and played innumerable games, with the 
most cheerftil alacrity; games ranging from billiards to bat- 
tledoor; the elder and lazier ones talking, reading, and 
lounging in the stately rooms until luncheon-time, wnen the 
weather brightened, and they drove, and rode, and walked in 
the grounds. Then came the long, late dinner — ^longer and 
later than was ever dinner before, it seemed to Hester, on one 
side of whom Sir Randal had planted himself with admirable 
diplomacy. 
- . Then came the inevitable variety of after-dinner occupa- 
tions — a lounging chat, a glimpse of love-making, a dash of 
quick flirtation, a few innocent little wiles, all thrown away 
on some bright, particular object; the planting of a grain or 
two of scandal, which might or might not grow into a tree, 
in the branches of which would lodge only those birds of the 
air which carry the matter; a desultory general conversation, 
a plea for music, with the attendant asking and refusing, de- 
laying and entreating, hesitating and complying, fluttering 
and complimenting, a touch of Mendelssohn, Claribers latest 
ballad, and a florid remembrance of Yerdi. All these came 
in due course; but to these, were added to-night, gayer, 
noisier, more Christmas-like amusements; charades, of course, 
taking their own particular place. 

^* What gentleman will choose the first party?" asked Lea- 
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holme, who seemed to be everywhere, doing everything, and 
<;)romoting the enjoyment of every one. 

The choice fell to Sir EandaJ; no one exactly knew how or 
why; and he chose Hester unhesitatingly. He did not seem, 
to care who else composed his party, so that they went out 
with rather an ineflScient staff. Perhaps that was what b© 
intended, as he proposed to take all the prominent parts witk 
Hester, who did not relish the idea at all, and devoted her 
time behind the scenes in coaching Lydia and the other girls. 
But when she did act, she did it, as it seemed, with her 
whole heart in the part she played, enjoying it with her old 
(^hildish freshness and enjoyment. 

And she made her impromptu costumes so laughable for 
herself and so pretty for the others; threw such fun and orig- 
inality into her impromptu speeches; made such piquant 
repartees, and so cleverly managed that the other girls (not at 
all against their wills) should take the love passages, and she 
be reserved for elderly or odd characters; that that, aided by 
Sir Randal's cool, skillful and professional acting, amused the 
audience intensely. And when, for the finale, they acted one 
immortal scene in Peggotty's kitchen, Hester's representatioB. 
of Mrs. Gummidge — so ludicrous in its incongi'uity, and so 
exquisitely performed — made the lookers-on laugh till they 
Vere tired. The few distinct involuntary bursts in the room, 
>H) hearty and irrepressible, moved some of the actors, too, to 
involuntary and only half -hidden laughter, but Mrs. Gum- 
midge never relaxed a muscle of her lone, lorn visage. 

Leaholme had laughed and clapped most merrily oi^all, but 
he never congratulated Hester on her return. On me cou-_ 
trary, he said, as he passed out in Mr. Hemminff's party: 

^' Your glory shall be extinguished shortly. Miss Bruce, in 
» greater. Try to bear it as well as you can." 

If he saw the faces in the room while he acted, he must 
1 save been satisfied at having achieved the greater glory. 
1 lester hid hers, ashamed of her spontaneous laughter, and 
ihe fascination she felt to watch his every look. 

Was it possible that the wretched, gray-bearded old miser — 
counting his gold with a greedy smile, puckering up hie eye- 
lids as he examined each coin in the light of a flaring candle 
•-could be Lord Leaholme,. who had just passed ner with 
f*hose confident, merry words? Ah! was that he, too — that 
extraordinary female m a gorgeous satin dress, the train of 
which just escaped the ground; and a little bonnet tied be- 
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liind, where a piece of mechanism was fixed on the curly hair 
-to represent a chignon; alad in front of which remarkable 
l>onnet a little veil jnst reached to the thick, dark mustache? 
"WTien the gigantic lady sat down, spread her handkerchief 
Tiyon her knee, and began sipping tea with a relish, and talking 
Tvitty scandal with another relish, Hester wondered whether 
that face behind the little veil could be really the face which 
had bent above her on the tower on her last visit to Wye. 
^gain her eyes were to be astonished. In he came once mor^, 
■a poor, trembling, shivering sportsman — beside whona Mr, 
Winkle would have looked valiant — a stooping creature, with 
his hat at the back of his shaking head; lookmg round in ap- 
parent fear of seeing a bird, and, when he did see one, flying 
behind his gamekeeper, and grazing the unfortunate man's 
heels with the muzzle of his gun. Sir Eandal could get no 
word from Hester throughout the charade. If he managed 
to make her hear him, she only turned her head from the 
stage one moment, her eyes full of laughter. 

They were not perfect charades, by any means, but they 
^ere emphatically improvised, and so their prettiness and thfe 
comicality were both touching and laughable. 

^^ Well?" Leaholme said, hesitating a moment beside HeS"» 
ter, after the word had been guessed. 

" Well," she repeated, the laughter still in her eyes, " yon 
evidently feel satisfied about the greater glory." 

" Yes, you have no idea how easily you have taught me tc^ 
act." 

** Thank you for giving me the credit of your success," shfi» 
answered, demurely. "You thought I acted well, else yoiv 
would not have tried to eclipse me. Am I to give you, in 
return, credit for that?" 

" Not at all," he said, with a laugh. " It comes by naturiij 
to women. They practice so much behind the scenes." 

"Yes," said Hester, slowly, "and then behind the scenes 
regret the part they performed so easily before them." 

"You have never done that," put in Sir Eandal. "Yon 
have done nothing that could have been bettered, and so have 
no cause for regret." 

Hester laughed rather bitterly, for the earl had turned to 
some one else now; and she was very tired of Sir EandaFrf 
contracted remarks. 

After this the young people began to dance; but through it 
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all Lord Leaholme neyer came near Hester, but for a pass- 
word when, as she fancied, he could not avoid it. 

At last they all trooped off to their rooms, little caring, 
perhaps, for the quiet time to think whether one good or 
earnest thing had been done, or said, or thought that day. 

In the early afternoon of the morrow, the guests stood out 
upon the wide stone steps at the great entrance, while the 
carriages drew up that were to take them away, 

Hester leaned against one of the pillars, listening to the 
merry peal of the Ruyglen bells, and watching Tom as he 
arranged a Uttle bouquet for his button-hole puzzling curi- 
ously over the glad, unencumbered face he wore. 

She had avoided any quiet talk with him since he had said 
those few words to her after the ball, fearing he should tell 
her more of their interview, and she should .have deep cause 
for shame. The change upon his boyish face said enough. 

Presently her eyes came back suddenly to the group near 
her, and her heart gave a quick beat as she met Lord Lea — 
holme's eyes fixed intently on her face. She began to speak, 
hurriedly and nervously. 

" Lord Leaholme, why do you put the bells to ring for our 
departure?" 

'^Do they not chime in with your mood. Miss Bruce?" 

" I think it is really too bad, do not you, Mr. Hemming?" 
said Bella, playfully taking up the idea, "too bad to make 
our going a matter of rejoicing?" 

'^Indeed it is. Miss Lane, and does not chime in with my 
mood at all," he replied, impressively. 

" Delahoyde has been performing a marriage, I suppose, 
Leaholme," observed Mr. Bruce. 

" Yes, that is a marriage- bell ringing for a very worthy pair. 
I told them they should have an encouraging peal, for they 
are marrying on little else. The brides who go from Wye 
shall go with music in their ears." 

^' And what about the brides who come to Wye?" 

" They shall — oh, for them the bells shall ring till night 
fall; and 'tis the heartiest peal in Herefordshire." 

"A rather romantic idea of yours, is it not, my lord?'* 
asked Hemming, with a look for which Hester could have 
annihilated him. " Does it improve your people?" 

"Hemming," answered the earl, with an amused smile, 
" no insinuations, if you please. We are a free and enlight- 
ened people. Why should you hint of improvement for us?" 
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**WilI posterity trace this? to the bells" 

*^That depends — on who writes their biography.". 

" I acknowledge the freedom and enlightenment herey^ said 
Mr. Bruce, "and only hope it will extend upon the bells. 
They are supposed to ring out, or in, a good many things, are 
they not, Leaholme?" 

"Yes, "he answered, thoughtfully, "and I would indeed, 
if I could, ' ring in the nobler modes of life, with sweeter 
manners' — that is all; as a statesman, I respect the laws. 
Miss Bruce, you are frowning at that. What would you ring 
in?'^ 

He had not lowered his voice, so she would not. She 
looked at him with a smile which hid the trembling of her 
lips. 

" I would, I think, ^ ring out the hundred wars of old, ring 
in the thousand years of peace.' " 

"A clashing, smashing peal that would be," said Tom, 
gayly, as they took their places in the two carriages. And 
then they drove away, listening still to the merry chime. 
, " Hessie," whispered Tom, as the boys rushed to her in the 
hall at home, and Sir Kandal assisted Mrs. Bruce, " come 
here a moment." 

She followed him until he stopped at her own bedroom 
door. 

" I promised to give this into your own hand, dear, here at 
home. Don't look so frightened; it is but a note from Lea- 
holme. Take it." 

Hester took it, nearly dropping it from her cold, shaking 
hand; made some commonplace remai'k to Tom; turned to 
the children^ who had followed them, and told them she 
would come down to them presently; then she went into her 
own room and locked the door, that she might read his words 
alone. 

They were not many, but the agony of that hour was 
recalled for all her life, at sight of any words which he had 
written. 

" Tom tells me you will want to thank me for the few "Words I 
said to him to-night — this morning, rather. I am glad that 
you cannot do it while you are here; I am even gjlad that you 
cannot do it now, for I know how painfully it would .be 
ftgainst your will. 

^' While you are reading this I shall be leaving Wye, only 
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to return when I am man enough to bear such days as iixim 
has been. God bless you in the life before you, Hester! If 
love can make it bright for you, it will be bright You have 
thought well, I know, before you made your choice; aiid, 
\nowing all, have chosen. Your own sweet, unselfish spirit 
'Till gild the life for both of you; and a man who. loves a.8 
simply, and hopefully, and gratefully as Tom loves, has a 
heart worth winning. 

'* Looking back to-night, even with this shadow round me, I 
can thank God that I have known you. But I cannot trust 
myself to see you again until I have courage to meet you as 
his wife, in the years to come. Ask him dways to call me 
friend; ask him always to trust me generously, as he did 
to-night. 

" With what strength and passion I have loved you, Hester, 
you will never know. You would not let me tell you when I 
tried; I am not base enough to tell you now. I cannot cast 
my unretumed love to these winds which roar around us now 
— aroutid you, I trust, undisturbed in your peaceful sleep; 
e round me in my loneliness, so far away from you! But I 
liave laid it sacredly away, dead to you forevermore; never to 
(rouble you again as I have seen it trouble you. Dearest, 
j'ou have been to me of all the world; and if I let it be so 
I till, it shall not make my life a coward's life. Farewell!'*' 

" As his wife! As Tom's wife!" 

This, then, he had let Lord Leaholme believe, when he told 
♦f his own dishonor. 

" Oh, false and mean! Oh, false and mean!" 

The words burst from her again and again as she paced the 
loom; her hands — hot and burning now — clasped tightly. 

'' Oh, false and mean! I cannot wait. I must make Tom 
rail back his untruthful words; and I will show him such 
Fcorn and such contempt that he can never think that thought 
again." 

She sat down before her fire and tried to think quietly and 
calmly, but started up again in a minute, restlessly pacing 
backward and forward, her head throbbing with sorrow and 
remorse, as a crowd of bitter remembrances rushed through 
her brain, to that one miserable cry, " Too late!" 

She remembered what Bella had called her to Mr. Hem- 
ming, in Lord Leaholme's presence — the words that Tom had 
dared to repeat to b^r, They two had taken away the happi. 
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li^s^ of her life, she cried. Yet, in the midst of this strong 
passion, the truth was firm within her heart* It had been 
her own fault from the begintiing, and the punishment which 
she must beai* from to-day was one she had justly deserved* 

At last her angry strength gave Way, and she fell beside he)* 
bed in helpless tears, her slight fi-ame &haken by the shiver^ 
ing sobs. 

She did not know how long it was after that, wheli she 
opened the door to her little cousins, and let them sit beside 
her at the fire, and talk to her of her visit, until the dressing-- 
bell rang. Then she sent them to Ruth, and began to dres6. 
Mrs. Bruce — ^from the head of the dinner-table — told James 
to send and hasten Miss Bruce, or they would have finished 
dinner before she came. 

A few minutes afterward, Horton — stepping softly up t;0 
her mistress — whispered that she had found Miss Bru(ie 
lying down, and '* very odd," and did not know what to think 
of her. 

When dinner was quite over, Bella left the gentlemen (not 
one of whom but, in her place, would have gone an hour be. 
tore), and followed her mother to Hester's room. " 

Tney whispered, as they looked down on the wide, bright 
eyes ajid burning lips, that she had excited herself too much 
at the abbey ball; they had thought so at the time. It was w 

freat pity that ehe had gone — so very excitable as she was! 
[orton could send Euth to sit up with her; Euth could sleep 
in an easy-chair, and she was stronger than Horton. 

" Get everything needful for the night, Euth," said Mrs. 
Sruce, gently, as the girl came softly in, thankful that she 
was chosen for this task; *^and if you think it well, call me 
up at any time. " 
- And then they went down to tell Sir Eandal that Hester 
was suffering a little from reaction, having allowed her child- 
ish excitement to carry her a little too far at Wye, and so ex- 
hausted her strength. 

And Sir Randal stood moodily against the chimney-piece, 
listening hungrily to the short, smooth answers Mr. Bruce 
received to his many quiet questions and surprise at Hester's 
"laying herself up." And the little boys never asked to sit 
up later than usual, but went quietly up-stairs at their regular 
time, and helped each other to undress, "because Euth is 
with Hessie; and don't let us make a sound, or Hessie will be 
sure to send her to us." 
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And Tom crept up-stairs on the points of his thin dresfl* 
boots, and stood outside Hester's door, listening breathlessly^ 
never stirring until — having made Euth hear — she opened it, 
and whispered a few words* Then he passed slowly on to his 
own room; and in the morning, before it was lignt, he was 
leaning and listening- again outside the closed door. 

All through that dreary night Hester's head tossed rest- 
lessly upon the pillows, and she lay moaning that the bells 
hurt her; then that she could not dance because her heart 
was broken. With a quick, tremulous cry, she said the organ 
must be shut — shut quickly, because it was the voice of 
them that weep; then murmured faintly and sobbingly that 
the weeping was among the ruins by the lake. At last 
the piteous, eager words faltered into silence; and then, in 
low, weak words, she began pleading, sadly and brokenly, 
with Tom. 

Euth drew back from the bedside and sat down out of hear- 
ing, trying not to listen to the sad, wandering words, while 
her own tears blinded her. How thankful she was — kind- 
hearted little Euth! — ^that she had sat' up instead of Horton, 
or one of the housemaids. 

In the quiet dawn — ^just as Euth looked out upon the gray 
streak, wondering how soon she could send for a doctor — 
Hester closed her wide, restless eyes, and lay in silence. 

And as she lay so, after long hours, slowly the past came 
back to her with its miserable mistakes; and the future faced 
her with a bare and barren distinctness of its own. 

But as the hours crept slowly by, there followed gentle 
thoughts, and true, brave resolutions; and when she remem- 
bered the bitter consequences of her one resolution never to 
forget a wrong that had been done, she lulled her anger and 
resentment to sleep, and prayed that she might be able to 
hide it now, and conquer it at last. 



CHAPTEE XXXVI. 

SIR RAKDAL PLEADS. 



The faint Januaiy sunshine found its way into the morn- 
ing-room at Churleigh, and kissed the hem of Hester's dress 
(with the only kiss she had received) when she first came 
irom' her own room, and sat down alone at the window, in its 
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cold embrace, too weak to read, although an open book lay on 
her lap. 

A long, sharp ring of the hall-bell broke the silence that 
snrronnded her; and she began wearily to wonder whether 
the old form of paying and receiving calls (so called) between 
those who never had loved each other, and never would, would 
ever be dispensed with or worn out. 

In this languid thought, she heard her o^n door open, 
and, feeling sure that Tom had escaped the visitors, she 
smiled and spoke to hijn by name. 

But a heavier step than Tom's advanced to her^ide, and a 
less pleasant face bent down to her, as Sir Eandal Piatt drew 
up a chair beside her, and spoke in a subdued, soft tone. 

" I feel, when I see the paleness of your face. Miss Bruce, 
that it is almost cruel in me to have found my way here; but 
I am leaving Churleigh this afternoon. No need to tell you 
why I have staid to the limit of my time! You must have 
known from the first what was my attraction here, and why 
I could not leave while you were ill." 

" It would be ungracious, then, to suppose that you are 
glad I am well again," she answered, trembling a little, in 
spite of her calm voice. 

^^ Let me put down this heavy book," he said, in the same 
low, plausible, gentle tone. " What a heavy one for an inva- 
lid to choose, is it not?" 

"Yes," she answered, letting him take the great volume 
of " Don Quixote" from her knee; '^but I wanted pictures; 
and pictures too fanciful to remind me of natural, living ones." 
"I see," he replied, resuming his seat; "you wanted, if 
possible, not even to think, and it is unkind in me to break 
upon that desired rest." 

"Who is in the drawing-room. Sir Eandal?" she asked, 
dreading what he should say. 

" Mrs. and Miss Berkeley. I am going to drive home with 
them after lunch, and from there I go on to London, unless 
— unless you allow me to return here to-morrow to speak 
to Mr. Bruce." 

" I allow you to return, Sir Eandal?" she questioned. '^ I 
am neither your host nor hostess here." 

" Nevertheless, it is only for your permission that I wait, 
because — I love you. Miss Hessje." 

" I feared so," she said, simplv, "and I tried to show you 
how useless and — unwise it was. 
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"How could I help myself?" he exclaimed, hotly. 
"Listen to me a moment, xou have gained such power 
over me " 

" Please don't speak of this," she pleaded, the ypunff face 
white and earnest. " I can but say one word to it an, and 
you know what that one word is." 

"I ha^e learjied to love you," he continued, with bitter 
steadiness, "more than any one or anything in earth or 
heaven, and you must listen to me." 

But she hardly heard a word. Her head swam as (his 
assumed gentleness all vanished in his eagerness) he poured 
out a passionate declaration of his love for her, the first 
and only love which he had ever known, he said, or ever 
cared to know; a love which had been strong and fierce 
within him ever since he had seen her first; a love such as 
no other man on earth could offer her — Sir Eandal always 
took care particularly to mention when he meant to allude 
to things or people on earth, as if much of his intercourse 
would naturally be held in heaven — or otherwhere. 

Hester's face grew paler and paler at his words, and her 
eyes drooped wearily under his steadfast and impassioned 
gaze. 

" I cannot listen to this," she cried; '^ I cannot." 

He had risen then, and was standing opposite her, looking 
down with keen, glittering eyes. 

" Why can you not listen? Why may I not tell you of my 
love as any other man would?" 

" And why may I not answer as I choose, as any other 
woman would. Sir Eandal?" she asked, with quick fearless- 
ness. 

His frown gathered ominously, but he pleaded still; never 
silenced by her low, firm negative, never silenced even when 
she rose and attempted to leave the room. 

" I cannot take your answer," he said, almost savagely seiz- 
ing the little trembling hand that leaned for support upon the 
table, and holding it between his own. " I must try again, 
for — Hessie, you are dearer to me than my own life." 

" I shall never answer you again. Sir Randal," said Hester, 
with emphatic slowness. " I will never let you speak to me 
alone again," 

"What is your answer, then?" he asked, his voice hoarse 
in his anger. 
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** That I never could return your love," she said, as quietly 
as she could, ^' even if you told me of it every day. And that 
X am very sorry you have given it me at all." 

" And you reject me?" 

"Yes." 

" You will repent it — ^you must — for I cannot forget this, 
nor will I lightly bear to lose my love, my beauty. Think 
c»nce more before you send me away. Who could ever love 
you better than I do, Hessie?" 

He raised her hand to his lips and kissed it again and again, 
while hot tears trembled on her eyelids. 

*' You know that I am weak and alone, or you would not 
dare this!" she said, her eyes flashing. 

" Give me another answer, then," he whispered, his face 
flushing crimson. ^* Tell me only to wait." 

" There is only one answer I can give, as I have told you." 

" Is there some one else in my way?" he asked, forgetting 
himself in his eagerness. 

"I do not quite understand you," she answered, quietly. 

" Have you given all your love away, Hessie?" 

" If ever I do that," she answered, with quivering lips, and 
proud, sad tone, '* it will be to a gentleman. That is nega- 
tive enough for you, Sir Kandal." 

In spite of the frail form and white face, and the eves that 
were feverish in their anger, she looked so strong and beauti- 
ful in her youth and punty, that he cowered a moment under 
her gaze. Then, with a sudden start he bent his head, left 
one quick, burning kiss upon the small, scornful lips, and 
went nastily from the room. 

Hester crept up-stairs when he was gone, and washed her 
face energetically, but did not go in to luncheon; and Bella 
wondered aloud at intervals throughout the evening why Sir 
liandal Piatt had not thought it worth while to go Just into 
ihe next room to say good-bye to Hester, when people had 
j)retended to see so much devotion in his conduct at the ball. 

But Hester did not mind then, for the little boys were come 
home from their ride, and in their joy at having her down- 
stairs again she had pleasure enough. 

So Sir Randal was gone, and there were other good-byes to 
follow. The time was come for Alfy and Wattie to go to 
school, and this was a very sad parting to Hester, who knew, 
ttio, that the time was drawing near for Tom to go abroad, as 
his step-father had long promised he should do. 
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But before that — it was, indeed, as it amused Hestei to 
find, on St. Valentine's morning — she received a letter bom. 
PoUie Goldsmith; a letter different from PoUie's usually sim- 
ple and loving ones; a long, vague letter, in which she 
minutely describes a visit Mr. Delahoyde had paid her after 
Hester left; and then — ^far from minutely — touched upon the 
contents of a little letter he had sent her since; mysteriously 
hinted at undeserved happiness, and, with many interruptions 
^nd much rambling, told Hester how good he was, and how 
unworthy she herself. In short — though Pollie h^,d decidedly 
expressed it in long — Hugh had asked her to be his wife, and 
she had consented with happy gladness. And Hester laid her 
little hands upon the letter, and looked out with misty, thank- 
ful eyes. 

Other letters, following this, told her "It" was to be in 
the spring; and would Hester — in her love and kindness — 
come for It, and be her only guest and bridesmaid, and so 
make her happiness perfect? And Hester determined to do 
so, be It when it would; and obtained her uncle's consent im- 
mediately, not much heeding Bella's sneering remark that 
" It was provoking enough to have a clergyman who was a 
nobody himself, without his finishing up by marrying a gov- 
erness, and expecting her to be received." Bella did not par- 
ticularize what Hugh "finished up "by his marriage; nor 
whether his wild expectation was that nis bride should be 
"received" by Miss Lane. 

" I shall not call, if I have my way," she muttered, which 
threat, even if carried out, would not, Hester thought, greatly 
mar the little bride's happiness; '^you may do it all. It is 
just on a par with your usual ridiculous notions of standing 
godmother to dirty cottage babies.'* 

Hester tried to avoid the subject after this, but Bella 
seemed to enjoy snapping it out on every convenient and 
many an inconvenient opportunity, and Hester could only 
try all the harder not to grow fretful or solitary and reserved, 
as she felt sadly inclined to do. How earnestly she strove 
and prayed against it, her own heart only knew; how she 
succeeded was proved by Mr. Bruce's speech, nearly a year 
afterward: 

"Guess? How could I guess it, when she was always the 
veriest sunbeam that ever gladdened a man's home?" 

The last good-bye came on a gray, chill February morning, 
such as makes a parting doubly drear. The carriage was at 
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the door, and a group had gathered in the hull waiting for 
Tom to come down. Hester, running up to tell him so, met 
him at the school-room door. His handsome young face sad- 
dened at the sight of her, and he drew her into the empty 
room. 

'^ Hessie," he said, brokenly, ^' let ns part here, before we 
join the others down -stairs. Oh, this is horribly hard!'^ 

*^Why, Tom!" she cried, with gn echo of her old laugh, 
'* who would imagine you were starting for a tour of amuse- 
ment, and were going to do such wonderful " 

But she, too, broke down as their eyes met, for she was 
anxious for him in her very heart. And she knew, too, that 
her own dull and hopeless life would grow more gloomy when 
he was gone. 

^*^ Good-bye," she said, a world of tenderness in her eyes. 
'^Good-bye, dear Tom." 

" Good-bye, my dear, dear Hessie," he whispered, strug- 
gling with himself. ^' Only a few months for the French 
polish and Germau gilding to do their work, and then home 
to begin life in earnesL What is to be for me, my love?" 

'' The life of a mfin who keeps all the brave resolutions he ' 
madq when he left college, Tom." 

^'But the life of a man — ^however resolution- keeping — is 
very gloomy by itself. " ^ 

*^ I- think the life of a man who is worthy to be called a 
man. can never be kept to himself. " 

'* You always turn away that subject, Hessie." 

'' Because, you see, we are cousins, Tom, and I should not 
like to drop the pleasant relationship." 

*^ But if, in dropping it " 

"Do not think of dropping it, Tom," she interrupted, 
hastily; "it does us both good, and there is nothing else 
which can ever take its place." 

" I know you look, upon me as a, boy, Hessie," he said, 
sadly, "and now, I fear, as an unsteady one; but you shall 
see what firmness I have to wait and hope. " 

" Ah! Tom, you need all your firmness — and the help of a 
higher strength, too — ^for something else." 

" I know, dear; to resist, you mean. I will do that, too; 
and I will tell you when we meet what was the hope that took 
me safely through temptation." 

"There is only one Hope which can do that, dear Tom," 
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''All riffht. But the other hope would do it, you will see. 
Dear, shall you miss me?" 

''Very, yery much. '^ 

"But you missed the children quite as much when they 
went to school?" he asked, wistfully. 

" Yes, I think so. Churleigh has lost most of its bright- 
ness now." 

He looked at her thoughtfully. " Are you fretting, dear, 
about anything?" 

She laughed, and that was negative enough for him. 

"Hio not take to heart Bella's coldness," he said, tenderly; 
" she is only spiting eveirbody for Leaholme's absence. She 
cannot understand it, and vents her disappointed ambition on 
all of us — on you, especially. As for the mother, she can't 
help her nature. Don't mind her indifference. Be inde- 
pendent of it, dear. She, too, is suffering from Bella's com- 
plaint, and we all know that hope deferred maketh the dispo- 
sition sour. It will all wear off under Hemming's consola- 
tions. And Hessie, dear, though he doesn't show it very pub- 
licly, the governor loves you a slight degree better than Bella; 
especially now she is so disagreeable. Dear me! what is to 
keep Leaholme here at her pleasure? A nice occupation for 
him, smoothing her ruffled feathers." 

" Perhaps you will meet with him abroad," Hester said, 
slowly, as if the words were an effort. 

" Possible, but not at all probable, dear; he knows the old 
route too well to be wandering upon it now; he is not very 
fond of beaten tracks. I only hope I may, but I do not ex- 
pect it. Good-bye, once more; think of me sometimes." 

" I shall be always followinff you in my thoughts, Tom." 

" Let me have one long look into the beautiful face I love. 
Jlessie, will you — will you kiss me?" 

She raised her head and kissed him quietly, with a kiss 
which an older man would have felt as a death-blow to such a 
I'ope as Tom was nourishing. 

"Dear Cousin Tom, good-bye." 

He held her in his arms a few moments without speaking; 
i hen went away with his frank blue eyes full of tears. 

The spring came on apace. Mr. Hemming — staying in the 
Jieighborhood again — resumed his attentions to Bella, and 
made daily visits to Churleigh. Bella grew gayer again, 
though more exacting; while, day by day, there grew upon 
Hester » tired, listless feeling, which she could not shake oft, 
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and of wLich she was pitifully ashamed; thlntmg it must 
surely* be her own fault tiiat it had gained this mastery over 
her. She tried to be out as much as possible; but she gradu- 
ally had to own to herself that she could not walk as she had 
used to do, and had to rest very often, even in a stroll in the 
park. 

The trees round Churleigh were growing faintly, brightly 
green, as the leaves burst from their buds; the air was laden 
with the fresh, glad scents and sounds of early sj)ring; and 
everything looked pure and spotless, fresh from its Maker's 
hand once more. 

Hester — traveling by herself to Birmingham to be PoUie's 
bridesmaid — looked out upon the sunny meadows, as the 
train rolled over them like a shadow, with her busy little head 
very full of thoughts. All forwai'd thoughts to-day — of hap- 
piness that was coming to others. No backward thought 
should be allowed to interfere with this visit. Was not there 
much to rejoice over for Pollie? — the certainty of her joy; the 
full assurance of Hugh's. Was not there the glad prospect 
of having this dear old friend near to her through the — ^the 
years to come? No need to stifle thoughts like these; and 
Hester let them travel with her, until the engine panted into 
the busy station; and nervous, happy little ^oUie, who had 
been pacing the platform ever since the train had leisurely 
crawled out of Wolverhampton station, forty minutes before, 
rushed toward the radiant face which nodded to her from the 
carriage window. 

'^ Never mind the luggage," said Hester, laughing and en- 
joying Pollie's new embarrassment. "It is only a brides- 
maid^ costume, and the wedding — I beg your pardon, I 
mean the ceremony you call ^ It ' — can be delayed, if my box 
is lost." 

There was a wonderful greeting awaiting Hester when 
they reached home; and she was welcomed, she said, with 
her old sweet laugh, ^^ just like the prodigal daughter;" yet 
Pollie was not the only one who glanced often and anxiously 
into the pale, small face, as if it had something in it that 
was new and sad. 

That night there was a grand private exhibition of Lord 
Leaholme's letter and present to Pollie and Hugh, which had 
been sent to Hugh before the earl left England, to be delivered 
afterward. Such a present! It seemed to take PoUie^s breath 
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away every time she displayed it — a eeremony winch htuJi 
been performed almost hourly since its arrival, 

^' AH silver, Hessie!" she exclaimed, forestalling Hester's 
own discoveries, "and isn't it chaste? And all engraved! 
And shouldn't you think it is plate enough for a grand house 
— almost for Leaholme Castle, shouldn't you think?" 

Hester smiled as she took up each thing separately, and 
admired it to Pollie's heart's content; but as she put them 
down, with a tender, lingering touch, she thought, in her 
own uncalculating little mind, that the generous, thoughtful 
letter which came with them was worth them all. But, 
then, she was not going into housekeeping. 

^' Hessie," began Pollie, with odd suddenness, " where is 
he now?" 

** I have never heard," replied Hester, simply. 

^^ But oh! Hessie, vou surely know where he is gone?" 

"No," she said, shaking her head slowly, as, with wide, 
8ad eves, she tried to read Pollie's face. 

"And have you never seen him since the ball?" 

"Never." 

^^I have," Pollie whispered, very gently laying her hand on 
the one of Hester's which still held his letter. . " And last 
time I saw him, Hessie, I found him in Jemima Kimble's lit- 
tle room; and she was talking to him more pleasantly than I 
ever heard her talk to any one before. And he sat there with * 
her like an old friend, without a shade of strangeness or stiff- 
ness in the visit; but I don't believe there could be that in 
his visits: And Jemima has kind, thoughtful presents, too, 
now — ^j.ust as I have had. Oh! Hessie, was not that a good 
way to see him for the last time?" 

"Hush, Pollie," whispered Hester, starting involuntarily, 
"do not talk of last times." 

Two happy, quiet days they all spent together in the old 
house; and there was no sadness in the mother's loving heart, 
although her only daughter was leaving her so soon. There 
was no cloud of self upon this time. Each one was cheerful 
for the other's sake, and thoughtful only for the other's hap- 
piness; so that even that long, long talk on the last night of •• 
all was more happy than sorrowful. 

" A pretty, quiet little wedding," pronounced the few strag- 
glers who were there to see the dresses (which, of course, are 
the only features worth remarking in a wedding), and who 
$aw a great deal, too; but only happened, perhaps, to hear 
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tlie low answers whispered and lost in the high, cold church; 
^^very pretty, indeed." 

And so it was; though Mr. Ferriman, who was Hugh's best 
man, noticed that once, as she listened to Pollie's earnest 
whisper, the bridesmaid unconsciously clasped her hands to- 
gether, and a still, white look crept over her bright face. 

But no one elsa saw her struggle with this weakness; and 
through the elongated breakfast, where no one could man- 
age to eat anything, even to keep the hearty old clergyman 
in countenance, she was the gayest and most helpful of them 
all. 

Then came a fluttering, hysterical, congratulatoiy, weeping 
scene between Pollie and Aunt Phyllis — a tearful, gasping, 
embracing one, which included the mother; and Hester de- 
tained Hugh at the hall window to allow Pollie still one more 
last kiss, and still one more last word; and more last kisses 
again, and more last words. 

"Years and years ago, when old Baxter died, Mr. Dela- 
hoyde," she said, gravely — "the ^Saints' Eest' man, you 
know — some one published his last words. They sold so well 
that it seemed a pity to lose a good opportunity, so presently 
appeared a new work, 'More Last Words of Eicha^rd Baxter.' 
I am forcibly reminded of it to-day. Are you?" 

He laughed heartily. 

" You speak as if it were a fact beyond dispute; even with- 
in your own knowledge. Miss Bruce." 

" I forget who told me; but, of course, it is beyond dispute. 
I fear you are inclined to be skeptical. I must warn your 
parishioners of the fact when I resign my further interference 
m the parish." 

" When you do?" laughed Hugh. 

" Of course I shall," she said, never glancing in Pollie's 
direction, "to my pastor's wife." 

" I would not answer for what will happen if you do, Miss 
Bruce," he answered. "There is no one else so welcomed. 
The schoolmaster's old mother is not the only one who likes 
to sit where she csji see ' the young lady coming from Chur- 
leigh.'" 

" That is Miss Lane," put in Hester, seriously. 

" Once I pretended I thought so," said Hugh, with a merry 
sparkle in his happy eyes, " but she set my mind at rest with 
the utmost precipitation. '.Bless yer heart, sir, do ye think 
I'm meaning that little ribbintin' thing?' " 
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"And doesn't the name just suit her?" laughed Polite, 
joining them at last. But Hester did not answer, and Hugh, 
trying to look apologetic, said he had not meant to tell her, 
only that she had presumed an impossihility. 

"Now, dear/' cried Aunt Phillis, nervously, "the train 
will be gone." But PoUie's sobbing, clinging kiss had to be 
given to her bridesmaid. Then Hugh handed his wife into 
the hired carriage that had been kept waiting so long; put 
under her speciS care, at her especial request, the beautiful 
silver-mounted dressing-case which had been Hester's gift^ 
then followed himse^lf . 

A 'slipper sped after the carriage; a head popped out for a 
minute, even in the public street; a white figure on the door . 
step nodded to it, staying to watch the carriage till it passed 
out of sight. 

Then the street was an every-day street again, and thehomc^ 
had a sad void in it, which was to grow greater and sadder 
when Hester went away, and left the two old ladies to keep 
•n tiie little house alone. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Bella's plaks. 

Through the summer Tom's letters arrived pretty regu- 
larly. Loving, pleasant letters they were, but telling very 
little of himself. Neither his mother nor sisfer seemed to 
notice this. They liked, thev said, to see how he remembered 
every one and everything at home; how unselfishly he wrote, 
snd what pretty, slight descriptions of forei^ life he sent 
them. Hester longed and craved for something more than 
this. These letters told nothing of the life he himself was 
leading; of the way he spent his time; of the carrying out of 
tlie earnest purpose of the winter. And the summer was 
passing, and the year would soon be over, she thought, as she 
fiat reading one of these letters on the terrace steps in the 
September twilight — the ycflar which she felt must be the 
turning-point in Tom's life. She put his letter away with a 
little sigh, and took out one from her little cousins. So often 
they wrote to her; so fully and frankly, telling their troubles, 
telling their pleasures, and asking her help or her sympathy 
in everything. And always so glad they were of her kind. 
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funny letters, and the laughable little drawings she inclosed! 
6he would not think about anything else, she said; yet her 
heart was heavy as she slowly rose at last. Mr. Hemming 
was dining at Churleigh that evening, and it was as much to 
escape him, as to enjoy the twilight rest, that she had left the 
drawing-room alone. 

Bella was making tea when she entered, and she gave Hes- 
ter her uncle's cup to hand to hina. He looked rather search- 
inglv into her face as he took it, thoughtfully stroking her 
white cheek instead of thanking her. 

" Where is Mr. Lane, now?" Mr. Hemming was asking. 

^^ We are never sure," Mrs. Bruce answered, laughing; **he 
is a regular will-o'-the-wisp." 

" Enjoying himself somewhere, I'm sure." 

*^ Yes; I wish we were all with him," said Bella, from the 
tea-table, " We haven't been anywhere this summer." 

*^ Should you like to go abroad?" asked Mr. Bruce, quizzi- 
cally. 

" Oh, I should love it!" exclaimed Bella. 

'' Should you all like it?" 

^'I shall not make myself small for nothing, Alfred," said 
kis wife, languidly. 

'^ You shall go if you like." 

** Oh, papa, do you really, really mean it?" 

** Of course you are joking, Alf." 

^^Kotatall." 

*^ How could we go?" 

"You need not question of the ^how,' because I shall take 
jou." 

"Will you? Can you?" 

"I will— for I can." 

"Thank you, dear pajja. Oh, it will be beautiful!" 

" Hessie, vou say nothing. Are you not glad?" 

" I think i am too glad to say it, uncle." 

". That is right. Now remember that it is a settled thing. 
Ijet me see. Can you be ready in a week?" 

" Oh, yes!" 

So it was decided in those few words; but Hester knew, by 
the stammering hints Mr. Hemming let fall, as he stood talk- 
ing of this trip, that in the end he would join them, too. 

Mrs. Bruce seemed to read this fact in her teacup, as she 
looked into it for a long time, placidly stirring its contents. 
When the tim^ for his departure came be managed to. propose 
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it boldly. Mrs. Bruce, taken by sui-prise, thought that in- 
deed it would be very pleasant — if he did not think it would 
be a tie upon him. Bella blushed and smiled, resolving to do 
all ghe could to tighten and strengthen the tie it was to be 
upon him. 

He thanked them both — Bella most profusely — ^and went 
away in high spirits. 

Mr. Bruce did not think he was necessary in the discussion 
which began then so excitedly; so took his cigar out upon the 
terrace, while they all sat and talked of what they should see^ 
and who. 

*' I think," said Mrs. Bruce, at last, lying back in her 
chair, " that Mr. Hemming will soon speak to you more seri- 
ously, Bella, dear. You should make up your mind what to 
say in such a case." 

''I shall put him oil for a time," answered Bella. 

Her mother, looking in the opposite direction, spoke again 
to her gently. 

'' In some respects this would be as good a match for you 
as the other; not, of course, in point of rank, but in some 
other points. Edward Hemming is rich, and much more — 
more easy and adaptable in temper than Earl Leaholme. 
Even I myself am sometimes a httle startled hj Lord Lea- 
holme: he goes so far into things." 

Mrs. Bruce did not explain what she meant by this; but 
the girls seemed each satisfied with her own definition of that 
somewhat vague criticism. 

" I think he is so very kind and courteous, mamma; so do 
you— you know you do." 

^* Yes; but I always fancy it is because he cannot be any- 
thing else; not because he thinks more highly of you than 
any one else. It always ought to seem so, you know, when 
you talk to a gentleman." 

*' You have always till lately said — oh! everything good of 
him. Now it is just your interest to praise some one else. " 

'^ Well," said Mrs. Bruce, submitting quietly to this rebuke, 
^' you will be obliged to give Mr. Hemming a definite answer 
when he asks you." 

" Oh, I hope we shall meet Lord Leaholme on the Conti- 
nent. I am quite hopeful now. And if he proposes to me, 
of course Simor Eduardo must accept his conge." 

'* Oh, BeUa," said Hester, roused at last, " do you care for 
neither, theu?" 
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*' What has that to do with what I said, pray? I shall 
marry, of course, and I would slightly rather have some one 
whom everybody wants, than the recipient of several refusals/' 

^' But, Bella, that is not all you think of?" 

" No; I think of something else. I think of the unpleas- 
antness of a mother and sister-in-law attached to me, as I 
must have in the one case." 

" And nothing more?" 

Hester asked it almost unconsciously, little expecting the 
sharp and cutting answer it would bring. 

"No, that is all. I will leave the rest to you. You do 
the -loving part so well yourself; so openly, too. All the 
world saw how mad you were because Lord Leaholme did not 
dance with you, or pay j^ou any attention at the abbey ball; 
and I am sure he saw it himself, too, only he thinks too 
highly of our family to remark it. No, I will not take a leaf 
out of your book, thanks!" 

Hester rose, her lips tightly set — the pretty, quivering,, red 
lips so drawn with pain — ^and prepared for bed. 

"Bella, dear," began her mother, pacifically, "you should 
not speak so. It is unkind and mortifying to Hessie, and she 
will have her turn soon." 

Not trusting herself to say good-night, Hester went up to 
her room,- to battle alone with the old rebellious temper 
which seemed to peep out often now, try as she would -tp keep 
it subdued. 



CHAPTEE XXXVin. 

A DEAD TRUST. 

The busy week of preparation passed rapidly, and Hester, 
on the last afternoon, rode over to say good-bye to Pollie. It 
had been her greatest pleasure all through that sad, sad sum- 
mer, to go and see Pollie and Hugh. And never, until long 
afterward, did they guess what a sorrowful heart had been 
seeking sympathy and comfort, while they had greeted the 
sweet face as the brightest sunbeam that ever looked in upon 
them. This day she had sat longer than she had intended 
with Anne Moore, having found her little godchild ailing in 
an unaccountable manner, as children delight in doing with- 
out any conceivable pretext; so she had only time to draw up 
her horse for a few minutes at the rectory gate. 
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Out to her came PoUie, in a little excitement. 

" Hugh is dressing, Hessie, or he would not let you ride 
away in this mahuer."' 

^^ * I love, and I ride away/ " laughed Hester. '^For what 
is he dressing particularly? and how will he look when the 
performance is completed?" 

" He is going to dine in Hereford," said Pollie, seriously^ 
^^and I am very, very sorry." 

"Jealous already, Mrs, Delahoyde?" 

"No; it is a gentleman's party; but some one I can't bear 
to have anything to do with will be there." 

" Sir Randal rlatt, of course. I thought he was abroad. '^ 

" He has been abroad all the summer, and he is going 
again, I know, because Miss Berkeley is going to Paris in his 
charge — in his charge," repeated Pollie, with unconscious, 
scornful emphasis. "Hessie, do you know what they say, 
and what I nrmly believe?" 

"Yes; lots of things." 

"That he is very rich," continued Pollie, too much in 
earnest to notice Hester's answers, and her face all full of 
disgust, "with money — won abroad — gambling, and — 
worse." 

"What is worse, Pollie?" 

" Oh, you know; dishonest gambling. They say he spends 
most of his time doing that. Can you wonder that I snould 
dislike his meeting Hugh or me?" 

" Or that /should dislike his meeting you or me; eh, Pol. 
lie? But cheer up I What power could a hundred Sir Ban* 
dais have to hurt your husband? Has Mrs. Goldsmith 
written since 'she left you?" she added, changing the conver- 
sation. " How she and Miss Robarts did enjoy their visit, 
didn't they?" ( 

"I think they did," said Pollie, with suppressed pride and 
delight; **and when Aunt Phyllis went home, she found the 
house exactly where it had been; and not even robbed, much 
to her surprise, I am sure. Oh, Hessie, I was so proud and 
happy to have them here," continued the young wife, brightly 
— "here, in my own dear happy home!" 

** I almost think you appreciate properly your happj^ home, 
Pollie, dear," said Hester, softly, as she watched her beaming 
face. 

" I am only afraid that I do not feel thankful enough; I, 
who have done nothing through all my life to deserve it. 
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Think of its being given to me, with such a husband's 
love!" 

Hester smiled, laying her little hand softly on Pollie^s head. 

** Let Hugh and others decide that, dear Pollie; and don't 
you think God is a better judge than we are, to whom it is 
safe to give happiness here?" 

Pollie snatched the caressing hand in hers, and looked up 
fondly. 

^' Don't speak so, Hessie darling; it sounds so sad; and I 
always feel ais if only happy thoughts belonged to you. What 
is in your words sometimes so — so longing, or so patient?" 

'' Mr. Delahoyde," she said, with a laughing little bow to 
Hugh as he came down the lawn, ^^ this is a new kind of call 
r am making at your gate. Do you allow your wife to linger 
l.iatless in the sun?" 

Hugh turned to Pollie then, with such a glance of love and 
tenderness that Hester carried it away in her heart, rejoiciuj 
over it on her solitary ride, as the brightest smile she coul' 
possibly have seen on the face of the stem To-day. 

And it was well for the tender heart to carrv away the last 
}»icture of Hugh and Pollie. As she rode on, there came baofc 
1o her that s^ time when she had sat in the quiet house 
ivursing the dying child ; and she recalled lovingly — almost, 
l-ongingly — the patient little face to which the light of happi- 
ness haa come so suddenly. There came back to her the 
j^ladness she had felt that Hugh had one so true a friend 
lu his grief. And then — thinking of the brother soothed 
«nd comforted now, and thinking of the friend who had 
helped to cheer him, and who had been her friend once — she 
remembered a few words that had clung to her ever since she 
had read them during that first, hopeful, happy visit to 
Pollie. 

"Earthly loves are deep and tender. 
Not eternal and divine." 

" N^ot eternal and divine," she repeated, a strange shadow 
falling over the upturned face. " No, for if they were, earth 
would be heaven itself. Deep and tender is theirs, surely," 
she added, still re-picturing that last glimpse of Hugh and 
Pollie, confident of their happiness, and rejoicing over it as 
she walked her horse slowly up the avenue. 

In high spirits the little party sat out on the morrow; and 
of the weeks that followed, only a few days stood out clear 
njxd sharp in Hester's memory afterward. The rest was Vk 
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time of strange, mingled happiness and disappointment, hope 
and dread. A time full of the intense pleasure she always 
^elt in visiting beautiful places, and the intense pain of hope 
deferred. 

One of these was the day she and her uncle spent alone in 
the Louvre, while the others were shopping. One was the 
day of their arrival in Geneva, when they found a card of 
Tom's; and, questioning their landlord, discovered that the 
fair younsr monsieur had left there early in the summer, with 
a baron Inglese, on their way to Chamouni, he believed. 

"You look better, Hessie," said her uncle, as they drove 
off. " Foreign air has done you good already, though it 
seems to me laden with garlic." 

To Hester it seemed laden with hope. Then there came 
the day of their arrival in Rome, when they found there, un- 
daimed, the last letters they had sent Tom; a discovery which 
clouded the bright anticipations with which they had entered 
the city. 

Then there came one day there when Colonel Piatt found 
Hester out, and took her to spend a few hours with his wife. 
At first she was disappointed to find that this only day she 
could spend with them was one of their receptions; but when 
the time came, she found herself enjoying the novel scene, 
her eyes wandering with artistic delight among the glittering 
uniforms, rare flowers, and gorgeous dresses. And she list- 
ened, amused, to the unhomelike jargon of the different lan- 
guages, bringing forth her own German and Italian fearlessly, 
and laughing merrily over her many blunders. 

But presently a darkness came down upon it all. A voice 
she knew, and remembered with a throb of fear, said within 
her hearing: 

*' Void, matante. I have brought mio amico, as you per- 
mitted. Mr. Lane, Mrs. Piatt." 

Hester looked up, laughing at Sir Randal's mild failure at 
French and Italian, but with her eyes full of welcome for 
Tom. 

In a moment she bent them again, hiding them from the 
haggard, dissipated face of which she had caught sight; the 
weak, vacant face which she had seen so bright and pleasant. 

^'I am proud of this honor, signora, and unworthy." The 
unsteady voice seemed to pierce Hester's heart, and she moved 
away out of hearing befox'e either Tom or Sir Randal hwJ 
Rcen bei:, 
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Yet she could not leave the gay rooms. She must see and 
speak to Tom. She waited in real pain, until at last she saw 
him coming toward where she stood, looking eagerly into the 
faces he passed. The wandering, restless eyes brightened 
when they saw her. 

" Hessie, I had no idea you were here until this moment. 
I hope Piatt will not find out. Take my arm, dear.'^ 

"No, thank you, Tom; but I will come with you." 
" <( ^hy do you look at me so, when we have not met for so 
long?" 

" But why?" 

" Well, I suppose because I have rather avoided the gov- 
ernor. I certainly do not care to meet him just now, and 
that's the melancholy fact. He is not here, is he?" 

" He is here in Eome, still expecting to meet you." 

" Then I must be off; I dare not meet him, you know, 
Hessie." 

"I do not know. You seem to be able to dare — much 
more than that." 

" Oh, I am all right. He himself told me to enjoy myself, 
don't you remember? I am with Leaholme most of mv time, 
dear." 

" Tom, is that true?" 

Her voice was strangely stem and frightened. 

"Of course it is, dear; he hangs after me a good deal. 
He is a capital fellow^ and has the entree everywhere, but " — 
Tom shrugged his shoulders expressively — " lam not sorry to 
lose his society a little now and then, especially when Piatt is 
ftbout." 

" Tom, you will come with me in the morning?'* 

"Where?" 

" Home. To Uncle Alf and your mother.'* 

" Thank you, little ladv, but I should prefer another di- 
rection; I would go anywhere to see you — except where they 
4re." 

" Why have you avoided us all this time? Have you been 
. weak and silly always, as you are to-night?" 

He tried to look hurt and indignant, but failed signally, in 
his wavering gladness at having her with him. 

" Oh, Tom," she cried, all her heart's longing and anxiety 
written in her face, " oh, Tom, come with me before it is too 
lat^! IStop on the brink of the wretched precipice to which 
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this life is leading you. Now, Tom, dear cousin, before it is 
too late!" 

She saw his eyes grow moist as she spoke, but she felt they 
. were only shallow, sentimental tears, and she covered her eyes 
with her hand, in bitter pain to see them. 

He took the hand down with his old gentleness, 

*'I am ratber — rather shaky to-night, Hessie," he said, 
humbly; " but I am going to change, I am, indeed. I will see 
the governor presently — when I am myself again. Piatt is a 
dissipated fellow, rather, and he leads me on. I was better 
until he came back from England again a week ago. Never 
mind, love, I cannot bear to see you look mournful; here, too, 
where everybody is so gay. I will be a better, steadier fellow. 
Hessie, I love you so dearly, yet I se«m always to make you 
jniserable. What am I to do?" 

*' Come home, Tom, as you say." 

" Yes, indeed I will." 

" Thank you. I am so glad, and so will you be." 

" After to-morrow I will join you," he said. " You will 
j)romise not to tell my father you have seen me until then, 
»ind I will promise to come." 

" Is this a man's promise, Tom?" 

** Indeed it is, dear. I will come to you the morning after 
to-morrow; and if you have left here just leave me a line, and 
\ will follow at once. If you are only out for the day, you 
will find me comfortably at home when you return." 

^' I will depend on you, Tom; but I depended on you once 
l)efore, when you made me the vow that lies in ashes now. Is 
this to be broKen, too?" 

^^No, no; and thank you for trusting me again. How 
l)eautiful you look to-night, Hessie — beyond any one here! 
] t reminds me of the Twelfth-night ball, only you are so pale 
to-night, and were so happy then. I am always thinking of 
jou, dear." 

She smiled faintly. 

^* You would be better, perhaps, if you thought of better 
things, Tom." 

'* I could not do that. How fiercely hot it is here!" 

** Go back now, Tom, will you? I am going to my room." 

*'Ah! there's Piatt. Is it to avoid him? Because if so, 
r\\ take him." 

"Oh, no!" she interrupted quickly, ^*X«etbi|u stay here, 
Kou will go, Tom, won't you?'^ 
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** Yes; I doh^t see what fun there will be when you are 
gone. Won't you really take my arm?" 

She shook her head. Think of leaning on him! So they 
walked side by side through the brilliant rooms, his slight 
figure swaying a little in spite of all his efforts, and stopped 
on the gallery outside the reception-rooms, where Sir Eandal 
joined, them eagerly. Hester returned his greeting with 
quiet, grave politeness. 

"Good-night, Tom," she said, softly, before she escaped; 
*'you have made me an earnest promise, remember." 

And then Sir Randal's detaining words were lost, for she 
had slipped away. 

The guests were, many of them, leaving then; and as Hes- 
ter walked slowly along the gallery, she looked down upon 
the gay figures ; lingejinff while her eyes sought Tom on 
his way out. She felt that she could not rest until sho 
had seen him leave the house alone. Suddenly she stood 
still ; her hands grasped the marble ; her eyes gi-ew wide 
and piteous in their gaze. Tom's light laugh and giddy 
words reached her with a mockery in their gayety; and Sir 
Eandal's eager eyes, straying in every direction, had no 
power to turn her own away, or to make them droop ; for 
— ^with him and Tom, talking, laughing as lightly as Ton^ 
himself — there went slowly down the wide, crowded stair- 
case — oh! were her eyes deceiving her, or was this some 
dreary dreatn? — there went with them Earl Leaholme, 

Then there dawned the day when Hester's trust faded, spitet 
of her determination to hope on through a few more hours. 
By that evening the doubt was settled, and her trust in Tom 
was dead. 

There came a few lines to her, in which Tom apologized for 
his broken promise, regretted that he could not see her again, 
assuring her that circumstances were all against it, and, hop . 
ing to nveet her soon at home, remained, with dear love 

But, stopping there, Hester tore the paper into a hundred 
fragments, as she stood on the balcony, and the breeze took 
them slowly and languidly away. If any breath of hers could 
have blown the memory of the writer with them, away from 
her forever, at that moment, as her eyes followed the con- 
temptible words, she would willingly have breathed that 
breath. She must tell her uncle now; it was her last hope 
of saving Tom. He came out to her upon the balcony, 
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almost as she though^ the thought. Mrs. Brace had retired, 
and Bella and Mr. Hemming were below in the gardens. 

In a few minutes she had told him of having seen Tom. 
She hardly heard his muttered words, but his face re- 
minded her of her father's on that morning in London 
when the old grief had been brought before him again so 
suddenly. And, remembering all the trouble such a sin as 
this had caused, she could only cling to him silently and hide 
her face. 

It was some time before he spoke directly to her; and then 
he only said, " I^ave this to me, dear child. Do not fi^et for 
him, or this will spoil the benefit of your journey, and the 
roses will never come back. Now go to bed, and think of 
nothing sad." 

She went at once, leaving him with still that baffled look 
upon his face; and she felt sure that he would not speak to 
her again of Tom until he had seen him. 

Hester was bidding her aunt good-night, when Bella came 
into the room, less sprightly than usual. " Mamma, I've 
done it at last!" she said, with a rush at the words, as she 
fingered nervously the ribbons on her dress. 

*^Done what, dear? Oh, I know! I am very glad, in- 
deed, my love," her mother said, in a voice of great satisfac- 
tion. " I felt sure that you must do it during this tour. I 
Tjongratulate you, love." 

Bella bent over the bed for her mother's kiss, but made but 
a short ceremony of it, and rose again, laughing. 

*^ I suppose, as marriages go, mme will be a very good one. 
I am but a penniless girl, I know, though I am well-bom. 
And I exj^ect that, with expensive tastes and desires, and no 
money but a pittance from the charity of my step-father, I 
should have cut but a sorry figure, eh, mamma?" 

'' That would never have been while I live," said Mrs. 
Bruce, almost apologetically; ''but, of course, it is far better 
for you to marry well now. 

" I might certainly have done better in point of family," 
resumed Bella, in a business-like tone, " but I do not much 
care" — which was a very philosophical reflection of Miss 
Lane's, considering the amount of caring she had undergone. 
" I shall have entirely my own way, and won't I quench the 
mother and sister-in-law! I shall spare myself no luxury, too, 
you may depend." A dependence which must have consoled 
her mother greatly. 
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'^ I wonder what Lord Leaholme will say when he hoars of 
mj engagement," went on Bella, complacently. '^I hope he 
will feel his own meanness." 

^^How?" 

^^ In wanting a rich wife when he has so much himself." 

V Yon are not sure that he does," said her mother, feeling 
charitably disposed toward every one just then. " How can 
you tell, dear?" 

^^ By my common sense. Every one saw that he was fond 
of me; Lydia was forever noticing it. And, of course, he 
went away for fear of being tempted to marry a poor girl. 
He will see now that the other rich men are not so mercenary. 
Hessie, what, in the name of fate, is this for?" 

Hester had come round to kiss her — unaccountably drawn 
to do it — ^in her gentlest and most loving way. 

*^I must give you my congratulations, too, dear Bella," 
she said, blushing at Bella's surprise, but speaking very 
earnestly. 

'' Thanks. Yes, I suppose that is the thing. I do not think 
it means much, though — except, of course," she corrected 
herself, *^from you all at home here. I hope the mother and 
sister-in-law will not try it. I shall feel much inclined to 
laugh if they innocently make their own downfall a subject 
of congratulation. Well, I'm going to bed, now my day's 
work is over; and as I am in a benevolent mood just now, I 
will wish you a husband, too, Hessie, though you will have 
my drawbacks over again, being very little less of a pauper 
than I am myself." 

Then, at last, there came a bright, soft October -morning 
when Hester awoke at home; and this summer trip, with all 
its hope and all its bitter disappointment, had drifted away 
into part of that time of which she dared not think. 

*' The Past and the Future are nothing. 
In the face of the stern To-day!" 

She leaned from her window, and Alfy, running up to the 
house, stopped and threw her up a little bunch of roses, 
shouting how nice it was to have her home again, and to have 
a holiday on purpose. 

She caught the flowers at the second throw, and told him 
she had not seen a little boy she loved so well all over the 
Continent. 
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And she tried, in her penitence and regret, to bring a bright 
and unselfish smile on that wan face of the stem To-day. 



CHAPTEE XXXIX. 

Aiq^ ACCEPTED SACRIFICE. 

Hester and her uncle were alone together at Chnrleign; 
for Mrs. Bruce and Bella had stopped, on their way home, to 
visit Mrs. Paley in Sussex Square; and Mr. Hemming haS 
lingered in London, too, to be in attendance. 

Such a great echoing place the house at Churleigh seemed 
to Hester! and the long hours she spent alone were yery 
dreary ones sometimes, despite her efforts to make them busy 
and cheerful. And, to add to the loneliness, Pollie was away 
from the rectory, on a visit to her mother. One afternoon 
when Hester was returning from, her ride, she met in the ave^ 
nue a hired fly from Ruyglen. There was so much fear in 
every one of her anticipations now, that she caught herself 
standing anxiously to watch it out of sight again. Then she 
cantered round to the yard, and dismounting there, went in 
at a side door and ran up the back staircase to change her 
dress. Then she went softly down the hall stairs and peeped 
into the study: empty! her uncle's books open on the table as 
lie had left them in the morning; as they must remain until 
lie returned next day. Into the drawing-room: empty too! 
Into the morning-room : and there, close up to the fire, with 
liis back to her, stood Tom. 

She saw him before his eyes turned from the hearth; she 
Faw the nervous flush on his quiet face; she saw the trem- 
bhng of the hand which hung beside him. Then she came 
Boftly up to him, put her two hands on his shoulders, and 
raised her loving, pitying face to his. 

She had forgotten nis deceit, forgotten her own disappoint^ 
ment. She only knew that she saw him at home again — sad 
and regretful-looking, the young face pale and anxious, yet 
all different, she felt at once. 

" Tom, dear Tom!" she said, at last, and could go no fur- 
ther; while his cry of joy broke off in stifled sobs. 

Like two very children they cried together, for Hester could- 
not help it, try as she would to be composed. 

^^Hessie," he said, presently, ^^may I tell you? I cannot 
Jook at you until I have told you all." 
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At first she tried to prevent him; but she saw that he really 
wished it, and she slipped down upon the rug, and, leaning 
her face against the couch as he sat down on it, she listened 
to the low, shamed voice. 

"Hessie, you ought to turn your face quite away, for I 
have sunk too low ever to win a kind, dear smile from you 
again. '^ 

She touched his hand softly, without speaking, and he went 
on a little less hesitatingly. 

*' I dare not speak to you of the life I have led this year. 
I dare only recall it to my own heart with shame and contri- 
tion. I never resisted the evil, though I so solemnly promised 
yop I would; never even tried to do so. Was not that alone 
enough to bring Heaven's justice down upon me? Even on 
that night I met you and renewed the promise — the earnest 
promise, as you called it — the daylight would have found me 
playing: — madly and unsteadily as I have been playing all this 
time, as I might have been playing now, if I had not been 
taken away by a stronger will than my own. I hardly know 
how. Not by force, yet by something which, much as I fonght 
against it, was my only safeguard; taken away by Leaholme. 
I cannot tell you what he has done for me, for I do not know 
it myself yet, as I do not know how he did it. 

" 1 am learning it day by day, and I know if I am saved it is 
through him alone. lie has been with me — nearly always 
with me — coming on the old beaten track of which I knew 
he was tired; never talking or acting Mentor for fear of turn- 
ing me, in my stubbornness, from the lessons he so gently and 
80 firmly taught; always seeming to others just a traveling 
companion, glad of my society — ah, think of it! glad of my 
society! Always watching me; helping me; gniding me; go- 
ing with me into scenes which must have been hateful to his 
proud refinement; sometimes holding me back in a light, un- 
noticed manner; at others, when that failed, taking me away 
- -^a poor, weak, despicable wretch — that he might save me 
from greater sin. 

" Oh, Hessie! the more I try to tell you, the more I feel the 
weakness of my words, and the impossibility of showing you 
what he did for me, and how he taught me at last the bless- 
ing of the repentant pain I suffered. God bless him! All 
lay life shall show him my gratitude — ^with God's help; for 
I nave proved how weak and fruitless are the vows which I 
J\^v^ tri^^ to keep without His help. I try to ask for it iu 
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all tilings now, and — with that help, Hessie — I may begin a 
better life. Leaholme has obtained me the appointment w^hich 
he used to talk of, and it is just the thing my father will like. 
Too 2:ood a one, / think, for I ought to have harder work. 

'^He has let me leave no debts behind me through all this 
heedless, wild career abroad. Heaven only knows what dis- 
honor would have been upon- my name now but for him. 
When I think of it I can hardly breathe; yet he will not let 
me feel my obligation when he can help it. The money — if 
I live and earn it — he will never let me repay; the kinaness 
and forbearance I never could." 

Tom paused, his chest heaving painfully, and laid his hand 
on Hester's bent head: he could not see her face now at all. 
When he spoke again, it was still more slowly and quietly. 

" I long to see my father, Hessie, yet I was thankful to 
find that you were here alone. I felt I must have your for- 
giveness first of all; not because I love you so much oest, but 
because I have wronged you most of all. Hush, Hessie. I 
cannot hear you speak to me as you would speak, however I 
had sinned against you, until you know what I ask you to 
forgive. Months ago — I almost forget how, because I was so 
much surprised — I discovered a secret of Leaholme*s. I dis- 
covered whom he loved better than his own life; and knowing 
the hopelessness of such a love to him — knowing how you 
disliked him, I was base enough to take every opportunity of 
boasting of your affection for me — your love I called it, as 
you, you know me so well, may guess. Perhaps I really did 
not know then that there was a real difference; but, if I had, 
I should have chosen to say it just the same, and to believe it 
according to my hope. *And once — ay, more than once — 
when I was mad with wine, I taunted him that he could not 
win what I had won so easily. Hessie, Hessie, do not look 
upon me yet. It was not I; it was the drunken fiend within 
me. And, Hessie, he did not strike me to the ground; but 
afterward — when I was myself again — he begged me, as I 
loved you, not to give you that bitter grief of loving one you 
never could esteem. ^Tot even then; not until a bitter time 
that followed — ^remembering all he had done for me, feeling 
all ho was doing for me still — did the knowledge break upon 
me, of how differently we loved you; of what he was doing to 
spare you pain; of what I had been doing to give you, if you 
cared for rae as I had let him believe, i)ain enough to break 
your he^rfc, Hessie, could I have wronj^ed you more deeply 
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than I have done? Speak to me one word now, before I tell 
you more. One word in compassion. Tell me I have wronged 
you." 

She looked up, a strange, deep pity in her eyes. 
. ^' You wronged yourself, Tom, bemg untrue. As for me, 
if you have ever wronged or harmed me, it is forgiven as 
freely, earnestly, heartily as I have been forgiven. 1 to for- 
give "you, Tom!" she cried, with a quick, sobbing breath— 
*'/to dare to forgive any one!" 

^^ My dear, my dear," he whispered, "I ought not to feel 
BO much happier because I have told you this, but I cannot 
help it." 

*^ Because you can look back upon this wasted year, dear 
Tom," she said, tenderly, ^* as a lesson, and on to the better 
life that is beginning." 

"I trust so." 

He looked so wearied that she would not let him speak 
another word yet. He bent his head in his hand, the gentle 
little smile he gave her brightening his white, exhausted face. 
She sat beside him sfeill and quiet, but the daylight and the 
firelight both struggled in vain to chase the shadows from her 
wistful, dreamy eyes. 

Presently Tom spoke again, more hurriedly. 

^^ I must tell you the end, Hessie. I cannot rest until I 
have done so. Oh, listen in patience, dear, for one more 
shameful truth — the last and worst! We had not met Piatt 
for a few days — he had been in England, I believe — when, 
one night, he turned up in Homburg, and persuaded me to go 
in with him to the Kursaal. Leaholme and I had been there 
before, and I had seen its deviltry as deviltry. But I knew 
what Sir Eandal meant by going in; and, but that I had no 
sense or courage left, I need not have been persuaded. Lea- 
holme tried to keep me back, but in Piatt's presence his argu- 
ments had no effect on me but to make me feel uncomforta- 
ble and dissatisfied with myself afterward. Well, we 
played, and played higher than ever that night. Let me 
hasten over it, in pity to you. Leaholme, smoking on the ter- 
race or listening to the music, never seemed to stay long away 
from us. I thought Piatt unusually talkative and excited; you 
can easily guess why I was incapable of seeing more than that 
We played, and he lost; lost and lost again; and he laughed 
ov-er it noisily, and boasted that it was better so than that I 
ehonH lose ' poor boy. ' His sneer stung m^ to play deeper-^ 
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higher, I mean — ^and jet, contrary to what had heen for so 
long, he still lost. We staked once more. ^ Rouge' gagnef^ 
and I had won again. I laughed long and foolishly; yet, 
^;hough I saw his face so mistily, I shall never forget the cun- 
ning . smile, the insulting smile upon it. Oh, Hester, he 
?.nsulted me cleverly, cuttingly, to goad me on till I should 
^.urn upon him, too. I knew what was coming — I felt that it 
must come very soon — when Leaholme walked slowly up to 
US, by chance, as I thought. At sight of him, Sir Randal's 
woj-ds grew keener and more insolent. This was what he had 
wanted — this had been his aim for long — a quarrel with Earl 
Leaholme. Balked of this, his purpose was best answered by 
me. He had been drinking through all our play, yet he was 
perfectly master of himself. If I tried, or even if you ought 
to hear, I could not tell what he said to Leaholme. * The 
noble English peer,' he said, ^ had well trained the poor boy 
who was m his charge to pocket the receipts for both, and to 
insult a rival.' I raised my right hand with his money in it, 
but Leaholme held it back firmly with his left, while Piatt 
was taunting him of you — oh, Hessie, that I can bear to tell 
it! * Everybody knew why he kept me abroad. His lordship 
Was jealous of the adopted brother. The noble peer,' he 
liissed, ' was, in fact, but a love-sick, underhand coward.' 
Of course, Piatt knew no man could pass that by. Leaholme, 
white as death with anger, still holding my wrist, raised his 
right hand as if he would have struck down the real coward 
before him, recoiled an instant, then threw his glove in Piatt's 
face. 

'^Tliis was all Sir Randal had wanted; his eyes burned 
with exultation as well as rage. I had always known he 
liated Leaholme, but I never thought of his motive until 
afterward. When he had won from me all he could win — 
won from Leaholme, rather, as it was then — ^he would have a 
disgraceful story to tell of us; and w^ould come home and tell 
it to you. You may well shudder, Hessie, but it is true; his 
whole pursuit of us, his whole conduct proves it; would have 
proved it then to me, if I had not been too blindly infatuated 
to listen to Leaholme, or to see the proof for myself. I 
might have seen, too, but for this blindness, how determined 
Leaholme was to ward off that quarrel with me, and, if he 
fjould do so by no other means, to take it on himself — ^as he 
knew Piatt would be only too glad to let him — ^nd so, t^t * *y 
Cost, to gave me. 
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** But let me tell of that wicked night. I was so contempt- 
ibly helpless and useless that I think I did nothing but sit in 
Leaholme's rooms crying hke a baby, until he sent me to bed 
as if I had been the baby I behaved like. And he was just 
the same as usual. I was sobered effectually when we break- 
fasted together in the morning, but useless and stupid still; 
and he had to tell me twice what I should have to do. It 
was nothing, after all; and when I said so he laughed. He 
had no messages to give me, he said, but if his advel^sarv 
proved a good shot I was to unlock his desk, the key of which 
he showed me. 1 knew then that he had been up all night 
preparing for that. Then we went out together. Oh, what 
a morning it was! However long I live, I can never forget 
that walk in the silent dawn, with the horrible weight upon 
my heart and conscience. I think my eyes were almost 
blinded as I stood with a friend of Sir EandaFs, who told mo 
what ' I had to do, for I only saw the two principal figures 
through a heavy mist. I did notliing, I could have done 
nothing then, to save my life, because I felt so powerless to 
save Ms, I heard my companion talk of a signal; I heard 
Sir EandaFs sneering reply to something Leaholme had said, 
" * Do it, then. Fire where you hke, it matters not a jot 
to me,' 

"Then I heard a shot, clear and sharp, ringing, as ii 
seemed, through my very head. But the two figures stood 
there, still and erect as before. The man who stood beside 
me muttered a few words witira deep-drawn breath. 
" ^By Heaven, he fired into the air!' 
"Almost before the words had reached me, the report of 
another shot pierced my ear and brain. I think it was all 
like a wild, dreadful dream after that. I can remember hurl- 
ing mad, fierce words at Sir Randal and his friend until they 
were beyond the reach of my voice; and nothing more, except 
Leaholme's white, white face, and the blood that was thick 
upon me as I held him. 

"Oh, Hessie, hush, my darling, my darling! Oh, hush! 
he was not dead, though we thought he was. There was a 
clever English physician in that vile place, whom I shall 
honor in my memory for all my life. And after long, long 
days and nights of agony, Leaholme knew me again, and 
slowly, feeblv came back to us. This doctor nursed him, as I 
would have foved to do if I had the power. Yet, useless as I 
was, I could not leave him; and, even when he could not 
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speak or move, I fancied that he liked to see me beside him. 
And seeing this, Dr. Thurtees used to leave us quietly to- 
gether. Once or twice, Hessie, in his unconsciousness, he 
spoke to yoUy and always spoke of vou to me. 

^^Can you bear to hear this? Once when I was kneeling 
beside his bed, looking for some sign of returning conscious- 
ness — looking and longing intently — he touched my head 
softly with his left hand (the right was the wounded arm and 
shoulder), and whispered very low: ^ Do not grieve, Hester. 
Can you not feel it best that he has suffered? he will pass 
through this a better and a stronger man. It has been a sad 
year for you, my poor, poor child, but there is no cause for 
grief, now. You loved him then, and he is a hundred times 
worthier of you I love to-day.' At other times he spoke so, 
too, but I cannot bear to tell you. Oh, my dear, if his good- 
ness to me — if the brave, unselfish things he did to Save me, 
so much the braver and more unselfish because he thought 
them nothing himself— 'if the weak, contemptible return I 
made him — if the hopelessness of that time when I thought I 
hadkillei him, or the anguish I Witnessed him suffer — if 
these did not quite break my hard, unfeeling heart, to hear 
from his own lips how strong and tender was this hopeless 
love of his, quite did it. 

" Hessie, I used to pray then (as I had never learned to 
pray before in all my life), that even this blessing should be 
given him at last. But I felt so unworthy that I knew God 
had closed his ears to me. 

*^But he spared his servant, dear. Leaholme came home 
with me; he is in London now, and will come back to the 
abbey soon. In spite of his weakness and his wounded 
shoulder, he went through much trouble to get me this ap- 
pointment, as I told you. The Premier seemed very glad, 
I thought, to do this for him, and so it was soon settled; and 
Leaholme was delighted, because, he said, my coming liome 
would be all the pleasanter if my life — an earnest, regular 
life — were marked out and awaiting me. He is still under 
the care of Dr. Thurtees, who came with us from Germany 
on purpose, and his own man, Brandt, is quite a nurse. 

*' There, Hessie, I have told you but weakly of my sin; 
but more weakly still of Leaholme's goodness. Those months 
when, wayward and conceited, I sought my own pleasure 
only, night and day, and he rescued me, bore with me kindly, 
Jielped me cheerfully, judged me gently, they must tell their 
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OTvn tale in the years to come. Hessie, Hessie, my darling, 
can you ever forgive me?" 

He was bending over her with outstretched hands, and she 
raised her head and laid it on his shoulder; and, while he 
held it there, her low sobs ceased, and, in a broken whisper, 
slie asked Mm too for pardon. 

The fire burned low, and the daylight had all faded; but 
they did not notice it, in the brightness of a glory that had 
nothing to do with sun or fire, but was, perhaps, a ray of the 
joy there was in Heaven among the angels. 



CHAPTER XL. 

APART. 

October was drawing to its close. The leaves no longer 
rustled under foot, but lay in dismal brown heaps in every 
sheltered corner. The wind passed, without a sigh, by the 
bare branches that, a little time before, had bent sweetly and 
coyly in his embraces. Fires looked cheering and comfort- 
ing, Hester thought, in the big empty rooms; bigger and 
emptier than ever, they seemed to her now, for Tom had gone 
back to London, professedly to be with his mother and sister, 
really to be with Leaholme; for if it had not been for 
him, Tom would assuredly have staid with Hester and his 
step-father, whose love for the gay and pleasant lad had grown 
deeper a hundred- fold for the earnest, unselfish fellow whom 
he was pleased and proud now to call his son. 

Mr. Bruce had asked Hester if she would go, too, but less 
even than usual now did she feel inclined for a visit to Mrs. 
Paley, or a share of the gayety in which Bella seemed to be 
reveling. 

The abbey was still without its master as the winter crept 
on, and Pollie's continued absence from the rectory made 
another void for Hester. 

A few days after Hester had left her standing with her 
husband in the sunshine, Pollie had gone home on a visit, so 
she had sent Hester word in a vague, little letter, in which 
she begged, with unwonted earnestness, that Hester would 
write to her and tell her of everybody, because Hugh had so 
many other things to think of. Hester had written — ^in all 
her own anxiety and trouble — pleasant, cheery accounts, if 
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not very long ones, of everybody; most especially of Huffh 
himself; whom she saw as often as she could; and who, as sne 
told his little absent wife, seemed "fretting manfully." 

But as the October sunshine faded, and the dreary Novem- 
?>er days crept in among the shadows, there reached Hester a 
better with the Aberswys post-mark, and the few blotted lines 
i^id only: 

" Oh, Hessie, darling! Could you come to me for an hour 
&t the old lodgings here! There is no one in all the world 
whom I can hope or wish to see but you. If you cannot 
come, or if you feel you ought not, I shall know that you are 
tight. But do not tell any one, not any one! Pollie." 

" Uncle Alf," entreated Hester, coaxingly, "may I go and 
spend one day with Mrs. Delahoyde?" 

" But she is away. She is with her mother, is not she? 
)Delahoyde told me she went to her mother in September." 

" So she did, uncle. May I go to her for a day?" 

" Certainly, dear; to-morrow, if you like, and I will take 
fou over." 

" I would rather go to-day, please. Uncle Alf." 

" But I cannot leave to-day." 

"T don't mind going alone," said Hester, quickly; '^I 
would so like to go to-day!" 

" Very well, little Miss Obstinate. Take Euth, then." 

" Must I? Veiy well, uncle." 

Miss Shakespeare had let her rooms at an unhoped-for time, 
i>.nd an unequally hoped-for rent; there was no stair-carpet 
vlown, and no dog forthcoming; so she was less acid than 
fcvsual when she received Hester, rather astonished at the 
urrival alone, in the dusk of the winter afternoon, of the beau- 
tiful girl whom she remembered. For Euth had been sent to 
Ihe hotel with instructions to get a private room, and a large 
lire, and everything she wanted, until her young mistress 
joined her. 

The early twilight crept and clung about the stunted elms, 
m Hester — looking very much at home — sat beside Pollie'a 
bed, where the sad little mother lay and gathered hope and 
courage from the bright face that hovered over her and her 
new-born child. 

^* If you will lie quite still until I have satisfied myself that 
the baby wonderfully resembles you, or is speakingly like his 
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fathei*, also until I liave had some tea »^(i rested, you shall 
tell me all about everything." 

And Hester rose and moved about the room in her pretty 
bright dress, exactly as if she had b^en with mother and child 
from the first, and had been quietly accustomed to it all. 
She took a long time over her tea, not allowing Pollie to speak 
the while; and the wished-for consequence ensued. As Pollie 
dreamily and happily watched her, she fell into a soft, deep 
sleep. Then Hester sat quite still before the fire, and tried to 
think out a very puzzling thought. 

The nurse peeped into the room, and went away again to 
tell Miss Shakespeare that this sleep was just what the pooir 
lady had wanted. 

The fire-light shone clearly and steadily out into the dark^ 
ness of the street, when Pollie opened her eyes upon the 
pretty, home-like picture of the little watcher at the fire; and^ 
while Hester softly held the hand upon the coverlet, Pollie 
told her story. 

" I must so back a long way, Hessie,^' she said, "but I wiU 
make it as snort as I can, for it is a silly and a gloomy tale. 
When I first went to Lome House, a girl of fifteen, I was not 
a teacher, as you knew me, but a pupil; and in those days I 
got to be rather a favorite with the other girls, especially with 
one whom you knew afterward, Ella Piatt. She was an in- 
dustrious, serious girl, and very kind to me; and when her 
father was in London and she went for a holiday, she always 
got leave for me, too. Very much we used to enjoy those 
visits, and perhaps I enjoyed them most of all — for 1 was only 
a silly girl of sixteen then — because we met there a cousin of 
Ella's, and he was very fond of being with us, and tried how 
pleasant he could make those times for me. You know him; 
you know him now as you would have known him then, for a 
heartless, unscrupulous man of the world; but I was never so 
clear- judging, Hessie, and, though you will wonder how any 
;irl could be induced to admire Sir Eandal Piatt, I did. 
did, indeed; only admire him though, nothing more ! 
I never had much attention paid me in my life, Hessie. I 
never was pretty, as you know, and I never could fascinate, 
as some girls do, without being pretty at all. But at that 
time, I suppose, I had just the prettiness of youth, and he 
pretended to like me very much. I was little more than six- 
teen when Ella left school, and I went home with her for 
those summer holidays. Sir Eandal was there all the time. 
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and we were together a good deal; for though, as I said, Ella 
Was very kind to me, and my greatest friend, she was a quiet, 
practical girl like myself, Hessie, and never taught me what 
it was to love her, as you taught me to love you, even when 
you were but a little child. 

^' When the time came for my return to school they put me 
in Sir Randal's charge, as he said he had to be in London on 
that day. When we changed trains at Chester, he took our 
tickets, and we went on very gayly and thoughtlessly together 
in the express. We were to be m at Paddington at seven, as 
I had told Miss Berrington in my letter the nijght before, and 
I did not think of noticing the time, it passed so merrily. I 
had but traveled between Chester and London once before, so 
that the unfamiliarity of the places we passed never struck 
me. But at last the long summer twilight closed in upon us, 
and I began to wonder. We were traveling by the longest 
route, Sir Randal told me when I questioned him. Could I 
not guess why he had chosen it? 

"I am afraid I was a little proud because I could guess, 
and went chatting on contentedly. Dashing past the village 
stations went the express, and at last I was really frightened. 
,We were, as we had been all the journey, alone in the car- 
riage, and when we next stopped he said he would go and 
make inquiries. 

" ^ Yes, he had made a blunder,' he explained, laughing, as 
he came back to the carriage-door. ^ We were at Carlisle. 
We must make the besi? of such a laughable little mistake.' 

" Girls were not such travelers then as they are now, Hes- ' 
sie; still, I was silly and ignorant not to have known such a 
blunder could not have been made by such a man. I felt cer- 
tain it was a mistake of his. I believed him so implicitly that 
I was as sorry for him as for myself. 

^^ ^ What should we do?' I cried, and the tears came fast in 
my eyes. 

*^He tried to comfort and reassure me, saying that, though 
it was very ridiculous, and he deserved excommunication for 
being so wandering in his actions as well as in his thoughts, 
it would be all right; and in the meantime the wisest thing 
would be to make the best of it. 

" So he took me to a hotel and ordered supper, and we 
were both hungry and enjoyed it. Over and over again I said 
I ought to go back at once, even if I traveled all night; but 
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I suppose I rather dreaded the idea in reality, and my words 
had no effect. 

*^I was too. childish and innocent, Hessie — I was, indeed — 
for even a suspicion of wrong; and I had learned from Ella 
to look up to Sir Randal as an honorable, truthful English 
gentleman. 

^^So, though it seems horrible to look back upon that 
. evening through which I sat beside him, we were quite cheer- 
ful, really, and talked and laughed a good deal over our mis- 
adventure. It was not until I was alone in my own room 
that I felt uncomfortable and unhappy, and longed to be back 
even at the verv hardest lesson I had ever been put to learn, 
leather than tliere. I could not touch my breakfast, and 
waited eagerly for the carriage which was to take us to the 
station. All my fears vanished when I was in it, and we 
drove away gayly. Sir Randal tried harder than ever to 
make it pleasant and enjoyable, and once more, in the sum- 
mer sunshine, things seemed bright and harmless. 

'' We drove along. Ah, Hessie! I see you guess it. We 
were driving out into the country, and when the horses 
stopped in a grand old wood, he said, lifting me from the car- 
riage, we had missed the early train, and as we had a few 
hours of compulsory waiting, he thought it would be pleas- 
anter to spend them there than at that gloomy inn. 

*^ I fancied I saw sense in that, and we roamed about 
happily in the flickering sunshine, and the man who drove us 
brought us, from tae carriage, a dainty little luncheon-basket, 
which we unpacked under the drooping trees besides the 
sweetest little brook, I thought, in all the world. Hessie, he 
managed it so that it was evening again when we prepared to 
leave. I never can tell how he made the time fly, for I hate - 
to recall any of his false words. 

^' My fears were wide awake now, and I said I would not 
go back with him. I would go to London alone, night as it 
would be. Oh, Hessie, dear, I will not tell you how he 
tempted me to listen to him. You know him, and you can 
judge. What was the use, he said, of going back to work 
and punishment, when we might make life so pleasant? Ah! 
I wish I had forgotten all his cruel, bad words. He pleaded 
long, there in the beautiful spot which almost pleaded for 
him, too, and then he threatened — threatened exposure and 
disgrace — he to speak to me of disgrace! But I was strong 
then in my despair; so lonely, so far away from help I seemed^ 
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that that very knowledge gave me strength. I never since 
have had the courage I had then, child almost that I was. I 
think if the wind does not always seem tempered, God giyes 
the shorn lamh a little extra courage to bear it, does not He ? 
All through that night I traveled with Sir Randal, closing my 
ears to every word he uttered, turning from him as I could, 
fancy turning from a reptile. 

" Hesie, I shall never forget the moment when the train 
stopped at Paddington, and I looked out upon Miss Berring- 
ton's face. Was it not wonderful that she was there? I 
know perfectly well that Sir Randal had intended to leave me 
here (if I insisted upon staying) to go back alone with what 
story I would. But it was too late now. I hardly know 
what he said to Miss Berrington, or she to him. I could 
only cling to her crying with all my might, like the tired, 
stupid, childish girl I was; but I know he wrote her a long 
letter of apology and explanation, and I think no one was 
ever told. Miss Berrington took me back with her, and 
that was the end of it, until that day — oh, you remember 
it, Hessie! — when I met him at Aberswys. Ella I have 
never seen since ; she was abroad most of the time until 
her marriage, and she was not one to cling tenderly to an 
old friendship, like yourself. That is the far-back story, 
Hessie; now I must end it quickly. You remember the 
day I last saw you . at the rectory, when Hugh was goinff 
to dine at Hereford, where he was to meet Sir Eand^ 
Piatt, who, I knew, was going abroad .the next day — he 
generally is abroad now, and fliey whispered strange stories 
of his doings there. What is the matter, dear? are you so 
tired of my story? I have nearly finished. Oh, how I 
longed that Hugh should not go! but what reason could I 
give him? I knew if he heard where Sir Randal had been, 
he would begin to talk to Earl Leaholme, and I — I don't 
know what 1 dreaded, except for those two to be together. 
Well, he went, Hessie, and it all happened as I had feared. 
They talked together of Lord Leaholme and Mr. Lane, and 
Hugh might have known, from what he said of them, that he 
couTd lie. But isn't it true, ^ A lie that is half the truth is 
ever'the blackest of lies?' What he told Hugh was half the 
truth, yet it was the blackest lie of all. Was it really true 
what he had heard, that Mr. Delahoyde had married Miss 
Goldsmith, of Birmingham? He was, indeed, surprised — for 
Jie should have judged her a m,ost unsuitable wife for a cler- 
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gyman, a girl who — but, of course, this was in confidence, as 
the matter had been kindly hushed up and glossed over by a 
weak, indulgent, old schoolmistress! but — to tell the simple 
<iruth, where simple truth was best — a girl who had run away 
from school to spend a few days with himself at the lakes, 
and afterward been taken charitably back by the very old lady 
whom she had so cleverly duped. 

"Hugh was long before he believed this, as I fancied after- 
ward; but having once accepted a proof, and let the belief 
take root, it was rooted forever. 

" He came home very, very late that night, Hessie, and 
when I turned and met his stern eyes, I knew what he had 
heard. 

^^ Oh, why had not I told him myself, before I took his 
pure, exacting love! I so often meant — so often tried — as I 
used to try to teW you, dear, in that summer when you and 
Sir Eandal were thrown together. But I never could. 

" I think I started back from Hugh before he spoke, and 
cowered in my chair when he asked me one cold, cniel ques- 
tion. I know I put up my hands to hide his rigid face. 
Then, when he repeated the question, without another word, 
I sobbed that it was partly true; but 

" He heard no more; he did not come near me again that 
)iight, and in the morning we sat opposite to each other with- 
out one word. Oh! he was so white and sad, yet so cold and 
cruel, and I was afraid of him. 

" I tried to speak once or twice, but he awed me with his 
immovable face. Oh, Hessie! may you never know shame 
and agony like that! It went on day after day, until I wrote 
to mother I was coming to see her, and I followed my letter. 
As I bid Hugh good-bye, I asked him if he had no word to 
say to me. He said, ' No; no word at all.' 

" So, with a breaking heart I went home, and oh, it was 
hard to prevent their guessing my sorrow! I think I spent 
my whole night in tears, and my whole days in tiying to keep 
them back. I always came down first, and when mamma 
and Aunt Phyllis came into the room, I began to tell them 
something of home and Hugh — little things you told me, 
Hessie — just to make them think I had had a letter from him, 
and to prevent the terrible question, * Another letter to-day, 
dear?' For, of course, no letter ever came from him, though 
I used to pray so unrestingly and hope so passionately. At 
last, mother began to fancy I hid my letters because Hugh 
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pleaded in them to have me home again; and, do von know, 
Hessie, I was so cowardly that I let that pass. I felt at last 
that I must fix a time to go, and I did; but I put it off day 
by day, until they wondered at my conduct, as I could see; 
and I fixed upon my train, determining not to delay again. 
Oh, Hessie, when Aunt Phyllis proposed writing to Hugh to 
come the day before I went, to fetch me, I thought I* should 
choke with my unshed tears of shame and fear! Yet I got 
away quietly, and bid them quite a cheerful good-bye. 

**" At the first station, I left that train and took a ticket here, 
and Miss Shakespeare took me in; and, after one lonely, mis- 
erable night, God sent me the little one who was to have come 
in the happiness of the coming year — my baby, who was to 
have come in joy and love — who was to have brought such joy 
and love to my own two homes! Hessie, how your face pities 
me, darling! My heart was so heavy and sad till you came. 
What should I have done withou you?" 

'' Just what you must do tvith me, Pollie; just lie still, and 
nothing more." 

The girl's soft voice had a new tone in it, Pollie thought — 
a tone of infinite tenderness and comfort, but of brave hope, 
too. 

^' We women have a great deal of lying still in our lives, 
haven't we, Pollie? And sometimes we find it very hard to 
do." 

^^Hugh was always fond of that idea of Keble's," said 
Pollie, quietly, ^^ ^waiting to see what God will do.' I sup- 
pose we ought to like the waiting. " 

"Yes," answered Hester, gently, "but I think that is 
liardly our idea of waiting; it includes other things, of 
course. We have no right to fold our hands upon our cross 
while we say, ' It is the Lord; let him do what seemeth him 
good.' We must clasp and bear it. But at present, dear," 
she added, softly kissing PoUie's wan face, "you are emphat- 
ically and in every sense to lie still. In the morning I am 
going home again; and, Pollie, if it seems still sad and 
gloomy to you — if it even seems sadder when I am gone — be 
all the more glad, because it is always at ^he very darkest that 
light breaks. Good-night, my dear, my aear!" 

She turned again at the door, and went back for another 
good-bye; left kiss after kiss on Pollie's lips; made '. ' funny 
little allusion to the baby's total incapacity for giving o^ re- 
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oeiving kisses; then went away at last, leaving the nurse in- 
explicably improved in care and attention. 



CHAPTER XLL 

BY THE LAKE SHORE. 

Next day Hester once more sat with her old governess in 
the familiar room at Lome House; sat as long as her train 
would allow her, for the old lady seemed to like to have her 
there. She had told a little of Pollie's story, in her old lov- 
ing way, and Miss Berrington — her spectacles unaccountably 
dim, and her kind hand shaking — had emptied her private 
letter-drawers, and hunted out the letter Sir Randal Piatt had 
written to her just fourteen years before. With a few words 
of deep gratitude, Hester took it, holding it closely in her 
hand while she staid. 

^^ It explains everything," said the old lady, in a glad voice; 
*^and I am very thankful now that I have such a habit of 
keeping my letters— letters that are not on busines^, I mean." 

That evening Hester and Ruth reached home again, and 
found Mr. Bruce away. N^ext morning Hester left word she 
was going to stay with Mrs. Delahoyde two days, and ordered 
the pony carriage. If she drove as far as the ruins at Wye, 
she could send the carriage back, and walk through the woods 
to Ruyglen rectory. The walk would do her good, she felt, 
and she should love to see the old place again, now that it was 
empty — see it for the last time, perhaps. 

She took Tom's key of the fishing-tower in her pocket, and, 
when she reached the woods, gave the reins to the groom to 
take the carriage home. 

Feelinc: intensely every sight and sound, she walked on 
down to the ruins. There was no ripple of the water on the 
shore; all was still, with a lonely, heavy stillness. Slowly 
she put the key into the lock" of the little iron-nailed door, 
opened it, and stood with bent head and clasped hands before 
the narrow, empty fire-place. She had never entered the 
room since that first vl^y when he had taken them over it, and 
told them that he felt such a shuddering dislike to the place. 
Why? It was but a still and quiet spot, after all. She should 
like to si^^*iiere for hours and hours in the solitude, if no duty 
called b^r away. 
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What a rest it would be, the poor tired girl thought, with 
the weight of pain upon her eyelids. What a rest, if she 
might stay here for a time alone, undisturbed, unwatched, 
unspoken to! It would be just the relief she needed. 

An, little Hester! Do' you feel nothing of the damp fog 
i-hat creeps through the rusty bars and broken windows? 
nothing of the heavy, moldy chill of the place; nothing of 
ihe hopelessness of the deep, silent loneliness here? 

As she stood in the gloom and chill of the little room, that 
one day came back to her vividly. She almost felt Lord 
Leaholme beside her, laughing, as he spoke of the little cloud 
across the lake. She felt, more strongly /than ever, the con- 
sciousness which she had never been without, that he loved 
her — loved her as no one could ever love again — as she had 
never deserved to be loved, 

'^ 0, God! bless him with happiness, however thou mayest 
punish me!" 

She clasped her hands above her head as she sobbed the 
words; the face which had brightened that spot before, 
in its radiant, girlish beauty, so still, and white, and weary 
>aow! 

Presently Hester turned, the wild, unspoken sorrow of her 
life surging like a flood upon her brain. The light flickered 
and threw strange shadows about the little room, but with- 
out one thought of fear, Hester mounted the narrow staircase 
and entered the silent chamber. 

There lay a driving-glove upon the floor under the window. 
Damp and mildewed as it was, she took it up and held it to 
her cheek for a moment, moved it slowly to her lips, and gave 
it a shy, gentle kiss. As she did so, something fell from it 
and lay upon her dress. It was the signet -ring which 'the 
carl had lost on that day when she had been there before. 
She picked it up and read the motto with eager, tearful eyes; 
then laid it gently down upon the glove. 

Standing beside the closely barred window, she looked out 
across the silent water. Though the chill of the room struck 
straight to her heart, it was not that which made her shiver 
so helplessly, as she hastily groped her way down the broken 
stairs again, and left the house, with a sudden dread and 
nameless horror of it. 

When she had left it nearly a mile behind, she stopped sud- 
denly in her hurried, nervous walk, and tried to remember 
whether she had locked the door. No— surely no; for she 
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had no key in her hand, and remembered nothing but that 
ehe had hastened from the tower. She turned, vaguely and 
dreamilv wondering why her head pained her so, and would 
not let ner remember. 

Yes, there was the key in the door still. It was well that 
she had turned back. With trembling fingers she turned it 
in the lock^ put it into her pocket, and. once more started on 
her way. 

But now the water plashed noisily upon the pebbles; the 
leaves whirled past her in the woods, and rustled with a 
sound that seemed to pierce her brain, as she trod among 
them. The air seemed full of strange, shrill voices, and the 
ground swayed under her. Clasping her head with both 
hands, powerless to battle any longer with this new, nervous 
pain, she threw herself down among the gaunt, cold trees, in 
the. silent wood, and sobbed aloud as if her heart were 
breaking. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

BY LITTLE HANDS. 

Hugh Delahoybe sat alone in his study that evening, 
«tem, and proud, and miserable; miserable with a softer and 
more remorseful misery than it had been of late, although he 
was hardly aware of it, yet a misery that had unconsciously 
increased tenfold since he had been to the abbey to welcome 
Lord Leaholme home. It had shocked Hugh inexpressibly 
to find him still so weak, his right arm helpless, and his 
shoulder paining him acutely. And it surprised him, too, to 
find that before he had been there long the earl, still thought- 
ful for others, had read a something wrong with Hugh, and 
had won him to tell of this trouble which was come into his 
home. 

But Leaholme had not received this tale quite as Hugh ex- 
pected. He had said no hard words of Sir Randal; no re- 
proachful ones of Pollie; no pitying ones to Hugh himself. 
He only said — his gray eyes puzzled and perplexed — " I can- 
not understand this, Delahoyde, so I cannot speak of it. It 
seems so impossible to me to be hard and unforgiving toward 
the one in all the world who loves and trusts in you. If I — 
1 am a lonely fellow, Delahoyde, and do not know much 
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about it, you will say — but if I h^ a wife as vou hare, and sli6 
loved me as your wife loves you, and had lived with me, as 
you two, have lived together, in close and dear communion, I 
could not have room in my heart for suspicion and mistrust." 

Hugh began to dissent, but stopped, noticing the weary 
face, and feeling sure he ought not to bring any harassing 
fhought here. He held out his hand silently. 

'^fought not to have spoken to you at all of this. Pardon 
me, dear, my lord. " 

^^I am getting better, Delahoyde,'' Leaholme answered, 
cheerily. '' Dr. Thurteea — my kind physician, who came 
with me from Germany — is coming here in a day or two to 
set me entirely right. I shall soon be among my people 
again. I am glad you came, for I had just been feeling, 
with Byron, ' the solitude of passing my own door without a 
welcome,' I little imagined there would be a sorrow in your 
bright little home, Delahoyde; that is worst of all. It will 
be but a short one for you both, though, I feel sure, and you 
will tell me so when you come again. You have eo often 
taught us yourself how unhesitatingly, how unqnestioningly, 
God pardons us, without our faults bearing a word of excuse, 
that you will be the first one, Delahoyde, to try to do — ever 
so little — as he does." 

And Hugh had gone back to his gloomj house, feeling for 
the first time very uncomfortable about his own share in this 
sad variance. As he tried to make it clear to himself, and to 
go back to his own hard thoughts, Hester came in to him. 

^^Mr. Delahoyde," she said, in her low, gentle voice, *'my 
uncle is away, and I want particularly to go to Aberswys to 
see an old friend. Would you take me? I cannot bear to go 
with the servants." 

He started up, willing and anxious to do anything for her, 
as he had always been; anxious, too, that she should not see 
how her request had astonished him. Of course Miss Bruce 
knew that his wife was at home, he felt, and, of course, she 
knew nothing beyond that. 

They walked together to the station, smiling and nodding 
to the villagers as they passed — their own the two saddest 
hearts in all Ruyglen. 

Old street, Aberswys, Hugh thought, was as much changed 
from its summer aspect as his own married life. He grew a 
little pale as Hester stopped at the green door which he 
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remembered so well, but tKey were only taken into a shabby 
little parlor which he had never seen befor^. 

'^ If you will sit here just for a few minutes, Mr. Dela- 
hoyde," Hester said, "I shall be ready." 

^^ Pollie," she began, entering the room up-stairs as if she 
had never left it, but kissing her as if she had been away a 
year; " Pollie, have you written to Hugh, as I recommended?" 

" I scrawled a line, but I want you to bum it. You know 
you promised it should not be posted." 

" Of course I did, and I always keep my word. Give it 
me." ^ 

^' Burn it for me, please," entreated Pollie, and Hester 
closed her fingers on it. 

It was a piteous appeal for forgiveness — for baby's sake — 
breaking off into a cry for justice; but Hester did not read 
it. She took the baby tenderly from beside Pollie, and, 
laughing at the mother's faint expostulations, carried it down 
to the old drawing-room — where Hu^h had spent many a 
happy hour in that past summer — and laid it on the sofa, with 
PoUie's written words under its tiny hand. Then, with dim 
eyes, she closed the door and went down-stairs. 

^^Mr. Delahoyde," she said, joining him, *^I have a few 
minutes to wait, but cannot unless you will come up-stairs to 
a warmer room." 

"I do not mind at all, Miss Hessie." 

*^Come, please," and he followed her. 

She opened the drawing-room door a little way, standing 
back as ne passed in; then shut it softly. 

^^Oh, Pollie, Pollie," she whispered, bending a glad face 
over her, "where do you think baby is?" 

"With nurse, I suppose," said Pollie, smiling. 

" Yes, with the dearest, kindest nurse that he will ever 
have — except his mother. Oh, Pollie, baby is in his father's 
arms!" 

Hu^h sat with the blurred paper in his hand; his baby, his 
own little one, his first-bom, held to his beating, softened 
heart. He had sat long so, yet hardly realized it all, when 
he felt a soft hand on his shoulder, and a happy face bent 
close to his. 

" Pollie is waiting for you," Hester said, a little shyly. 

She took the baby from him, and pointed to Pollie's door. 
His step faltered a little; but when Hester heard Pollie's little 
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cry of joy, she shut the door upon herself and baby, and sung 
him to sleep in the most business-like manner. 

That night, before Hester went to her room, leaving the 
husband and wife sitting together happy and united, she gaye 
Hugh Sir Randal's letter. 

** I would not give it you before," she explained^ a little 
timidly, ^* because I knew PolHe would value your return 
more if it showed trust without proof. And that you your- 
self would rather look back upon to-night, if all you did 
had been done straight from your heart. Now it will be bet- 
ter to read it." 

And Hugh read it and re-read it, and then — ^both humbled 
and ashamed as he was — it became Pollie's turn to comfort 
and forgive. 

And she did it with a great many tears, but they were not 
melancholy ones at all. 

Hester stood at the window, and looked out upon the 
cheerless scene, while the restless fretting of the waves 
upon the shore seemed moaning that the summer-time 
which she and they had known was gone forever. She 
tried to repeople the place as it was then; bring the danc- 
ing sparkle to the waters, and bright faces to the shore. 
But there was nothing but the chilling darkness and the 
restless, shuddering wind, and no remembrance would come 
back to her but the shivering loneliness of that little tower 
by the lake. 



CHAPTER. XLIII. 
"a sorrow's crown of sorrow.^' 

'* Mr. Bruce," said Hugh, when he broug^ht Hester home 
on the Saturday ni^ht, "I ought to apologize humbly for 
letting Miss Bruce tire herself for me and mine, but I feel as 
if I could not, for she has done so much for my wife and 
baby that I cannot try to speak of it." 

Mr. Bruce laughed cheerily. 

"Come in to dinner; the task will be easier afterward." 

But Hugh declined,, hastening away again, as Hester knew 
he would, and she and her uncle dined alone together again, 
very cheerfully. 

*^Any news, uncle f*" she asked at last, fearing he heard her 
heai't beat as sne asKed iv 
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*' No, dear, nothing particular has transpired even in these 
long two days, which seem to have heen so eventful to Dela- 
hoyde. Poor fellow! how radiant he is in his new character. 
I did hear a report that Leaholme had returned; but, of 
course, it is a mistake, as Tom was to have come down with 
him. I wish he would come; I think he will be better here. 
Your aunt and Bella did not see him in town, as he was not 
well enough to be about, and Tom tells me that when he 
made that splendid speech the other night in the House 
(which I put away for you to read), they were whispering in 
the gallery that it was a case of Lord Chatham over a^ain. 
I should have been afraid so, too, if I had been there. Your 
Hunt was vexed that she was not. Oh, by the bye, they are 
on their way home, Hessie — staying a day or two with the 
Dyotts. They bring Lydia back with them to stay over the 
wedding. Of course Hemming comes, too. It is to be on 
the last Thursday in November. There, dear, that is all the 
ixews, I think. Oh, no, I forgot the principal item. They 
are bringing you your bridesmaid's dress all complete, as it is 
supposed." 

'' At your request, I suppose, uncle?'* 

*^ Well, as tlie bridesmaids seemed to be allowed no choice 
in the affair, I thought they need not have any trouble." 

*^ Thank you. Uncle Alf. And— and Tom." 

"Oh, Tom I am expecting daily. He is to be at his post 
in December. That, I believe, decided them about the wed- 
ding day. The Hemmings are all coming down here for it. 
There are plenty of them, and all very imposing. That is 
all." 

That was all! Hester crept out, and lingered in the chill, 
night air, dreading the empty drawing-room. The whole sky 
was black with clouds, except just where, aUove the river, the 
crescent moon was setting. So dark it was that she would 
not have known there was a river at all, but for just one little 
golden ripple where the reflection played; and now and then 
a lightning sheet flashed out upon the darkness. 

There was nothing more for her to hear now. There would 
be nothing more, perhaps, for her to hear forever, save the 
eay particulars of Bella's wedding, and other spiritless, soul- 
less things in which her heart's deep, aching wishes could 
have no part. Hester checked the thought as quickly as she 
joould. If ever, if she could prevent it, should her heart gro^ 
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iliankless and unsympathizing, and her life without an 
aira. 

'\ God, who hast given me so much," she cried, ^^give 
me j>atience through this thy punishment, and faith to look 
beyond it! If my heart- grows dark and cold, let thv love 
break and brighten it as thy light seems to pierce this gloomy 
night, straight out from heaven.'* 

She turned in slowly, and opened the piano in the great, 
empty drawing-room; but the nrst notes she struck touched 
some inner chord, and made it vibrate sadly. She leaned her 
elbows on the music-desk before her, and covered her face, 
feeling how she had made a wailing discord of her life — and 
of his. 

^^ If he had never loved me," she moaned in her thoughts, 
". if he had never loved me, we might both be happy now. 
And yet I cannot wish it. I cannot even wish that he had 
never taught me to love Am." 

" Why, Hessie, dear, playing with your elbows!" 

She raised her head hurriedly, and her uncle looked at her, 
surprised. 

" How is this, my child? I never saw such a woful little 
!ace. Of what are you thinking, here alone?" 

*' I was just beginning to think, Uncle Alf," she answered, 
«lowly, the little wan face brightening at his coming, ''that 
Dante — ^and then, of course, Tennyson and Longfellow — made 
n mistake about * a sorrow's crown of sorrow.' ' 

''Why, what is it they say? Something, isn't it, to the 
effect that a sorrow's crown of sorrow is the remembrance of 
happier things, or times, or something?" 

" Something to that effect, yes, uncle," she said, smiling; 
"you don't remember the words very exactly." 

" Not I. And" you think poor ignorant little Alighieri ' 
originated a mistake, which his successors have blindly fol- 
lowed, do you, little wiseacre?" 

" Yes, I think that a sorrow's crown of sorrow must be re- 
membering dreary things, which we might have made hapj)y 
if we had been good and wise, remembering them when it is 
too late; don't you, uncle?" 

"I will tell you, dear, when I am suffering from remorse. 
You will understand it better when you are doing so, too. 
Play for me, now, a bit of Mozart, and don't slip into, 
Beethoven as you generally do.'^ 
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'^ I like him better, uncle — on the piano/' said Hester, 
loitering over her music, and dreading to begin. 

So long she was, that the tea came in in time to prevent 
her; and that was only just over when the station fly once 
more brought Tom home — so ffentle and pleasant, tnat he 
seemed to bring a whole houseful of sunshine in for Hester. 
They all had another tea together, and an hour's pleasant 
chat. Then Mr. Bruce went to his study, and Tom and Hes- 
ter drew nearer to the fire, and talked together of his new 
life, and new ambition. 

**Istay at home now until after the wedding," he said, 
"and first I must go and see Leaholme. Has he been here 
since he came down to the abbey?" 

'^ He isn't come to the abbey, Tom." 

" Yes, dear, he c^me on Thursday. I traveled with hini 

Fart of the way. I shall go over after service in the morning, 
want to thank him, here at home, more earnestly and 
sensibly than I have ever been able to do." 

*^ Lord Leaholme is not at Wye, Tom, really; Uncle Alf 
says so," replied Hester, wonderingly. 

" You will see, dear," smiled Tom. "You will see him at 
church in the morning, perhaps, but you must be prepared 
to see him greatly changed, dear; and his right arm — ^what! 
going already?" 

" It is very late, Tom!" 

"Darling," he said, looking anxiously into her face, "I 
wish I could see the old roses back which I scared with my 
— ^profligacy. I sometimes can hardly believe you have for- 
given me, Hessie — or that he has." 

" Do you know, Tom," she answered, very softly, '^ I was 
thinl^ing only to-night how very differently I and—he — for- 
give. How nobly he has been forgiving all his life — ^how 
meanly and weakly I have tried. That made the difference, 
Tom — he never had to try at all. That made the differ- 
ence." 

" Hush, dear! Think what you have forgiven me, and " 

"Tom, you promised me you would not mock me by say- 
ing that again. Oh, if you knew how it hurt me!" 

"I never will. Good-night,. my little good angel. You 
have been too much alone lately. I shall not go to Wye to< 
morrow, after all. I wish Leaholme would come home with 
us instead." 
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"Uncle Alf is going to Rebbington church in the morn- 
ing. " 

**Ishe? then I certainly cannot leave yon. I will ^.^ 
Earl Leaholme to come with us to lunch. You will not loo] 
so tired then, my dear." 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

THE KEY OF THE FISHING TOWER. 

The old roses were back — they were very soft pink roses at 
any time — and the big, dark eyes were full of hope and hap- 
piness next morning, when Hester made Tom halt in the vil- 
lage to speak to little Hester Moore and her mother. 

" How gay she looks, Anna!" exclaimed Hester, with the 
child in her arms. "Are you going to take this atom to 
church with you?" 

" No, 'm. Ezra's gone to church this morning; but' his 
lordship said, when he passed on Thursday, that he would 
call in and see how Hetty grew, as he went to church this 
morning. So I dressed her, expecting him; but he's left the 
abbey again now, I hear, 'm." 

" Left again?" echoed Tom, as Hester bent her head upon 
the baby's. 

"Yes, sir, so they say. I thought he was at Churleigh, 
maybe, till Ruth and James called in just now. I sup- 
pose he's gone on a bit of a visit. I don't think evil, as 
Ezra always does, poor lad, when he can't quite follow a 
thinff." ^ 

"What does Ezra say?" asked Hester, in a low, strange 
voice. t 

" He says, *m — but then, he's very silly at times is Ezra " — \ 
answered Anna, checking herself with a quick, curious look 
into Hester's face, "he says all sorts of rubbish." ' 

" I suppose he has seen a ghost, or heard one," laughed 
Tom. 

'^ That's exactly what he pretends, sir; he ^ays he saw a 
white ghost beckon to him among the ruins down by the lake, 
as he came home the other side it last night. !No wonder, 
either, I say, because he oughtn't to have been there. And 1 
should think it was his conscience," added his wife, rather 
fiharply, as Tom guessed why poor Ezra's conscience should 
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haye been pricking him — or beckoning to him, as Anna rep- 
resented. 

^' I dare say it was," said Tom, pleasantly. *' What a good 
thing, though, that his conscience is white, if it must haunt 
himP 

** Haunt him it did, sir, indeed; and kept on so haunting 
him that he was wretched company; and this morning I got 
him to promise to go straight and tell the master. The par- 
sons know how to explain those sort of things away, sir, and 
it'll make Ezra a bit ashamed, " 

" We will call as we go back, Anna, and hear the explana- 
tion," said Hester, quietly. "Now, Tom, the bells haye 
etopped." 

But though they had done so, the seryice had not begun; 
nor did it begin until Tom had looked at his watch three 
times, and shown Hester, at the last, that it was a quarter 
past eleyen. 

Then Mr. Ferriman walked up the aisle alone, and per- 
formed the seryice neryously. But no tall, handsome head 
stood alone under the marble tablets, and those of the con- 
gregation who had gone on purpose to see it settled in their 
seats discontentedly and fretfully muttered the responses with 
their lips alone. 

Hester did not call in at Ezra's cottage as she passed. Anna 
vas standing at the door, looking for her husband, whose din- 
ner, she said, was spoiling. After that Hester walked on be- 
side Tom rather quietly. 

They had just reached home, and were standing at the 
drawing-room fire together, when Hugh Delahoyde walked 
straight into the room, hurried and neryous, despite the 
quietness he assumed in Hester's presence. 

"M>, Lane," he began, turning to Tom, almost before his 
greeting was oyer, " will you lend me the key you possess of 
that fishing-tower in the park at Wye?" 

"Certainly; though it looks bad for the rector to be seen 
fishing on a Sunday morning: weak, too, at this time of year." 

But Hugh had no smile in answer, 

" I want you to come with me, too, if you will," he said. 

"With pleasure; stay one moment." 

He went into the study where the key was kept, and came 
back examining it curiously. "How is this, I wonder?" he 
aaid, in a tone of real astonishment. " This is Lord Lea' 
liolme's key. Who can haye h^d mine?'* 
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*^ I had it, Tom," replied Hester; " I had yours on Friday. 
I went to the tower myself, but I brought the key back, and 
that is it." 

" Not a bit of it, dear; this is Leaholme's own key. Look; 
the title is engraved on the ring." 

'^ Yes, I see," said Hester, as she read it; ^^ you must have 
exchanged, some time, you see." 

■' No; I left my own in the study here, I am sure." 

"Do not wait, please," interrupted Hugh, anxiously; 
"would you mind driving 9ver with me now?" 

Tom went at once to put on his coat and hat. 

"Miss Hester," said Hugh, suddenly, "try — ^for Heaven's 
sake, try — to tell me how the key was changed. Tell me ex- 
actly what you did the day you were there." 

She told him the simple fact of having forgotten the key; 
there was little else that she either remembered or could have 
told. 

" You are sure you had left the key in the door?" he asked. 

" Of course, I must have done so. Did I not find it in the 
key-hole?" 

"I do not know." 

" But how else could it have been?" she asked, unable to 
follow him. 

" I cannot tell yet. Miss Bruce; please think nothing of it," 
said Hugh, in sudden pity for the girl who, since the night he 
first saw her on the sea-shore, had always seemed to him one 
from whom gloom and sorrow should be far removed. 

Ah! Hugh little guessed the anguish that the loving heart 
had already borne, and had still to bear! 

" Now, Delahoyde, I am ready," said Tom, cominff in to 
bid Hester good-bye. And they were gone before sue had 
recovered from her bewilderment. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

HOW THE DOOR WAS LOCKED. 

Hester went to the little school-house in the park, and 
told the children to read to her. They read to her of things 
she had a vague and dreamy consciousness of having heard 
before, and she smiled as they finished, and dismissed them; 
kis8^(i on^ littb ol^-foshioned face; liftocl ^ lame boy over tb« 
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stile; then ran home again, rapidlj as the very youngest child 
there could have run. 

No, Mr. Lane had not returned, James told her; but a mes* 
senger had arrived half an hour ago, and the master had set 
off lor Wye immediately, on horseback. 

There was no fixed purpose in Hester's mind; she only knew 
that the agony of staying in the empty house would be more 
than she could bear; so she walked on quickly through the 
park, and out into the highroad. We hardly know how far 
or fast we walk when the road is straight, and our one in- 
tense longing lies before us, and a lonely, dreary dread behind. 
So Hester never thought of the long miles she walked, in her 
eager unrest, as the twilight faded. 

She never noticed that the bells were not ringing their 
usual Sunday evening chime; she had almost forgotten what 
day it was. She never hesitated for a moment until she found 
herself at the west lodge of the abbey; then she stopped for a 
moment, tottering feebly. !N"o one was about at the pretty 
little cottage. She tried the door, but it was locked; so she 
passed on up the grand old avenue, along which she and Tom 
had driven on that evening when she had dashed her cup of 
happiness to the ground with her own passionate hand. It 
was all so still in the dying^ light that the deer among the 
fern far off started at her quiet footstep before she could even 
see them. Ab she came in sight of the great, silent house, 
two gentlemen C8.me through the doorway out upon the broad, 
white terrace steps. One, who was a stranger to her, spoke a 
few words and turned back into the house. The other came 
toward her, astonished. 

''Uncle, oh, uncle, tell me!" she whispered, breathlessly, 
clasping his arm. 

" Hessie, dear, why are you here, my child?" 

''Uncle, I must know what I have done." 

But he could tell her nothing; he was obliged to break off, 
even in his rebuke to her for being there. 

" Stop, I will send Tom," he said, suddenly. 

And while she stood upon the steps, leaning for support 
against one of the pillars, Hugh Delahoyde came out to her 
and gently gave her his arm. 

"We must walk to the yard," he said, ^'if you can. Miss 
Bruce — ^not to bring the carriage round upon the gravel; th^ 
^fhQels makQ §ucb g, wim" 
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** Mr. Delahoyde," began Hester, with an intense effort, "I 
can't get Uncle Alf to tell me what is the matter." 

*' This evening has unmanned him, Miss Hessie. He loves 
Ijord Leaholme more, if possible, than we do.'^ 

" Where is Lord Leaholme?" 

** He lies up there, very, very ill." 

Poor Hugh's voice was faltering, and his effort not to alarm 
her was a vain one. 

^' Where was he?" 

*' In — in the little upper room in the tower." 

Hester's fingers closed with a sharp grip on Hugh's' hand, 
and her eyes grew darker and darker as they pierced his. 

^^ Go on! go on! — or — I shall die!" 

And he felt that any hesitation on his part would be worse 
to her than the truth. 

^•He was locked in, and in his weakness and with his 
wounded arm he was helpless to summon aid — even if aid was 
within reach. He tied his handkerchief to the iron bars of 
the window, and Ezra saw it, and was afraid, and came to me. 
When I found it I came to you (as you know) for the key. 
That was Earl Leaholme's key. Mr. Lane's — the one you 
had used — was picked up to-day in the wood, where you must 
liave dropped it. When you went back;, Lord Leaholme had 
ijone in; and it was two days afterward that we found — oh. 
Miss Hessie! can you hear me?" 

No. Not a sound; the wide eyes could not even see him. 
He put his arms round her, but she did not stir, or lean upon 
him in the slightest. It was not until Tom came that they 
could get her to go round to the carriage. When she did, she 
walked beside them, very still and slow; motioned them away 
as she took her seat, and was driven home alone in the 
haunted darkness. 



CHAPTER XLVL 

BETWEEI^ LIFE AND DEATH. 



Those days of fear and waiting dragged by wearily. Mrs. 
Bruce and I^ella were at home again, and brought Mr. Hem- 
ming and Lydia- with them. Bella's great excitement about 
her approaching wedding almost gave place to another excite- 
tn^ut BQw, Sh^ talked hour ^-ftej- hour of Lord Leg^bolipe's 
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illness, and cried so noisily sometimes that even poor Mr. 
Hemming found it impossible to soothe and quiet her. 

And through these long, long days Hester lived in a rest- 
less solitude, only hanging on every word she heard, and hid- 
ing the pain and penitence of her own heart. She almost 
lived out-of-doors, for the atmosphere of the house oppressed 
her, and, when she could, she wandered along the road toward 
Wye — always hoping for Tom to come. Mbming, noon, or 
night that nope would take her into the broad, silent road, 
whenever she could slip away alone. 

She had wandered a lon^ way, one chill, bleak afternoon, 
when she met Hugh, walkmg slowly. Hester, who had her 
own -thoughtful, self -forgetting nature through all, noticed 
his weariness, and gently begged tim to rest at Churleigh, 
and he could be driven back. 

^^ No; I will not come on now. Miss Bruce," he answered, 
quietly; "I only wished to see you. We — we think you are 
lonely and sad now; and as Pollie cannot come, she will be 
happier if I can tell her of you." 

*^ Thank you," spoke Hester, softly. "Pollie is always 
kind. Have you come from Wye?" 

''Yes, and am going back. Mr. Lane is coming home fox 
to-night." 

'" Then how is Lord Leaholme now?" 

'* Just the same, I think, though Dr. Thurtees fancies hi« 
strength daily more exhausted. I think that is a mistake, m 
well as what he told me to-day: the. othor physicians neve/ 
said it." 

"What does Dr. Thurtees think?" asked Hester, slowly. 

" That what Earl Leaholme most needs is the wish and 
desire to get well, and the consequent effort. It is impossible; 
f5r he is such a brave, unselfish man, that he would make 
the effort if he could, justly valuing God's gift of life and 
health." 

"He does not seem to — wish to — get — well " 

"/ did not say so. Only Dr. Thurtees fancied — not ex- 
actly what you say. Miss Bruce — but that Lord Leaholme 
has not pleasure enough in his life to tempt him back to it 
with sn&cient power in the longing. Do you understand?" 

" Yes. What sort of pleasure?" 

"I hardly know — love and sympathy, I should fancy, Dr. 
Thurtees means. Surely he has every other pleasure in thv? 
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life he leads. Such an earnest life!" Hugh went on, sadly, 
"a life of chivalrous hopes and noble aims; a life of high en- 
deavors and fearless acts; yet — like that of the Master whom 
he loves — a life of brave and true humility." 

*^ And you think " 

^[1 think there is very little change day after day. Yet I 
think" (the quiet, gentle voice tremblea, though — looking" 
straight along, the road as he spoke — he never guessed the 
agony his words brought into the beautiful paJe face beside 
him), ^^I think he must be ^entering within the borders of 
peace and rest.' We ought not to grieve, and wish it other- 
wise," added Hugli, the tears falling from his eyes, as he tried 
to lean upon his simple faith, ^* but it is hard to help it. H.e 
is so patient — so more than patient; so brave and comforting, 
even in his utter weakness — if you can understand. Do you 
know. Miss Bruce, that it is the most touching sight to see 
him and your cousin together? Mr. Lane is so wonderfully, 
girlishly tender; and Lord Leaholme, watching his loving 
care, looks a little like his old self. He is only allowed to 
speak a few words now and then, but even those Mr. Lane 
can hardly bear. I see him creep away," added Hugh, with 
a gulp, ^^and in the darkness I have often heard him sob as 
if his heart were J)reaking.^' 

They walked together in silence for a time; then Hugh, 
wiping his eyes quietly, spoke again with a vain effort to be 
cheerful. 

*' I came to try to cheer you, Miss Bruce, as well as to tell 
Pollie of you; and see how I have done it! But, indeed, in 
all our fear, we must know that it is all joy for him, for 
through the gates of death — which seem open to him — ^he, we 
know, can see the throne of God." 

Poor Bugh remembered for long afterward how strangely 
Hester had bidden him good-bye; with what an absent quiet- 
ness she had spoken to him, sending a loving message to 
Pollie, and thanking him for coming to her. And through 
all his lonely walk he saw the wistful face, and the wide, 
yearning eyes which he had left in the lonely road, waiting — 
as he guessed, until Tom should come. 

When Tom came at last, she stood before him, looking into 
his face with intense eagerness, but asking no question. 

So strangely gentle she was to him always now — so tenderly, 
go lovingly thoughtful; so accustomed to put away her own 
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thonglits when lie came — that this new look on the beautiful, 
pleading face to-night frightened him. 

" Ilessie, darling," he said, one slight, tremulous hand on 
each of her shoulders, '^what is the longing in your eyes?" 

"To see him." 

She said no more, but the beseeching gaze brought a tear- 
ful answer: 

"Yes, dear; to-morrow." 

Most of that night Hester sat up, trying to gather strength 
and patience for any trouble that might be coming. 

At last the dawn crept slowly down the hill; the bright lit- 
tle roses in the sheltered corner outside her window looked 
up, rejoicing in the light. Everything forgot, in its morning 
strength and promise, that there would come the drooping 
sigh at even-tide, and the weary wish that the work were over 
with the day. 

The sun had risen coldly and brightly, and Hester stood at 
her window repeating a few lines which had stolen into her 
head. 

" I think the old Abbot at Hirschau says them," she whis- 
pered to herself, "but I am not sure, though the words 
themselves have lived so in my memory: 

** * Upward steals the life of man. 
As the sunshine from the wall, 
From the wall into the sky, 
From the roof along the spire: 
Ah I the souls of those that die, 
Are but sunbeams lifted higher.' 

I suppose they are; but though the sunbeam, I suppose, 
would be the brighter there, it is very gloomy for us here 
among the heavy shadows." 

Wlien Hester entered the breakfast-room, Bella was crying 
bitterly, Mr. Hemming trying, as usual, to console her, tell- 
- ing her (what she knew quite well) that, though the morning 
tidings fi-om the abbey were not better, still they were not 
worse. Lydia was crying for sympathy; Mrs. Bruce was 
very quietly pouring out the tea — for prayers had been dis- 
pensed with on account of Bella's tears — and Mr. Bruce was 
slowly walking about the room, anxious and troubled. 

"Uncle Alt," said Hester, her low, clear voice startling 
them all a little, " Tom is going back to the abbey. May I 
go with him?" 
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"Why, dear?" 

" Because I Oh, Uncle Alf, 1 7nust see Lord Leaholme!'* 

The words came with a low cry of unutterable pain, and 
Mr. Bruce looked down quickly. Then he kissed her softly. 

"Yes, dear, you shall go — with Tom." 

Bella, forgetting her own grief, stared uncomprehendingly. 
Mrs. Bruce coldly asked her what was the matter. 

" Give the child a cup of tea, Isabel," said Mr. Bruce, in 
a quiet tone, which stopped further questioning. 

Hester went up to the table and took the cup from Mr. 
Hemming as he passed it to her, but when she put her white, 
shivering lips to it she could not drink, and turned away with 
a wan little smile. 

"Cannot vou take your breakfast, Hessie?" asked Mrs. 
Bruce, significantly. 

" It is only a hindrance, is it, Hessie?" said her uncle, 
kindly. "So Tom thinks, too. Here he is — waiting, yoii 
see. I believe he forgets all about his meals, now. Hemming, 
just bring a cloak or two out here. All right, James, yon 
may go." 

Hester knew why he sent the seryants away, and it made her 
"Thank you, uncle!" all the more heart-felt as she kissed 
him on the steps. 

"'Thank you,' indeed!" he muttered, watching the two 
sad young faces, as Tom and Hester drove away. "She 
would say it if her heart were breaking — as I believe it is 
to-day. Poor Leahojme! his is just the heart to win her love, 
and hers is just such love as he deserves to win. Poor little 
darling!^' 

Neither Tom nor Hester spoke all through that drive, but 
as they turned into the bare, silent avenue at Wye, he 
turned, and, stoopiflg from his high seat, kissed her very 
quietly. 

The great house looked gloomy and deserted in the winter ■ 
morning. No sound or sig^i of active, busy life was there 
without; no warmth or brightness. But when Hester en- 
tered the high, arched hall, and stood among the plants and 
statues, the gorgeous colors from the great stained window 
fell around her and upon her with a beauty both warm and 
bright. She passed the organ without daring to look at it3. 
and went slowly up the broad stairs, her face almost as still 
^s the pictured ones above and beside her. 
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Tom stopped her at a door on the first wide gallery, and 
passed it himself alone. Presently he joined her agam and 
took from her her hat and cloak, giving them to the house- 
keeper, who had quietly followed her up-stairs. Then — in 
her pretty bright dress, the rich curls hanging from the high 
cluster of plaits^ just the dainty little figure of the old 
Aberswys day, save from one look on the beautiful young face 
which told of its having known some deep, unspoken tribula- 
tion different from all the other sorrows of her sad youth — 
she noiselessly entered a long, grand, glittering room. 

Here the physicians stood, Hugh with them, looking from 
the window with his back to her. 

Tom spoke to Dr. Thurtees, who turned and bowed gravely 
as he took her hand; then held it in his own a minute as if 
testing its strength and calmness. 

'^ It is a chance," he said to Tom, ^*and we have no other. 
Lei us at least try it. Gentlemen, if you consent, we may as 
well go down- stairs for a time." 

They passed out with Hugh, who still could not trust 
himself to look into her face, and Tom moved on to another 
door. ' 

'^Hessie,"he whispered, his fingers on the handle, **you 
are sure you wish it? If not, it will but give him greater 
pain." 

'' It is the only thing I do wish, Tom." 

*' God bless you, dear!" 

He opened the door noiselessly as he spoke, and she passed 
on alone into the shaded, silent room beyond. 



CHAPTER XLVIL 

FIN^DING THE EING. 

There was no faltering in the quiet step as it entered the 

gand and stately room; and beside the couch at the fire 
ester stood and looked down upon the pale, lined face asleep 
upon the pillows — the face so well remembered, so dearly 
loved. She knelt down, her head resting on her clasped 
hands just on a level with his, and in the silence he opened 
his eyes slowly; opened them upon a story of love which, 
months ago, he wpuJd bav^ read in a mom^iit wA witbopt 
one word, 
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*^ Kessie," he said, in a voice so quiet, so far away from all 
surprise that it seemed to stop the beating of her heart 

Her hands were dropped, and her face fell upon them. 

*' Hessie, are you come to me at last?" 

But even his words could not reacb her, in her intense and 
silent prayer. There was a little pause before he s2)oke again. 

^' Look up, my dear one. Is it a dream? Ah, I have 
dreamed this so often!" 

She raised her eyes to his with a wistful longing; yet still 
she could not speak. 

" The dear face of which I have been dreaming is changed," 
he said. ^' Have you had any pain to bear, my child .^" 

"Oh, such a pain!" she cried, breathlessly. 

"Hessie, you do not blame yourself for — for anything^ you 
have said to me?" he asked, struggling to speak firmly* and 
cheerfully. 

"My pain," she whispered, "has been a greater, deeper 
one than you could ever know, because I caused it by my own 
sin." 

" How have you sinned?" The few low words betrayed a 
tremble in his voice, which was not weakness. 

Hesters whispered answer was very distinct in the perfect 
silence. " I took God's justice into my own hands; and while 
He himself had punished, I blindly tried to punish too. And 
while I tried, the bitter pain I gave fell — on my own heart." 

"Tell me how, Hessie," he said, quietly and soothingly, 
and speaking as if it were quite natural to have her there; or 
(as she felt when she looked at him) with no strength or 
power to be surprised, there, on the threshold of eternity; 
there, with the light upon his face of that unutterable glory 
which must be dawning. Once more Hester clasped her 
hands together, so tightly that the marks remained through 
many days; and her breath came quickly as she tried to be- 
gin. She heard the old tender voice, "Do not tell me if it 
pains you, dear one," and that broke down her trembling 
hesitation. In pitifully broken words she told him the story 
of her life, and of its great mistake. 

" There was no sound nor movement until she ended with, 
the few low, hopeless words, " And I knew my punishment 
was just." 

Then he asked, slowly, "What punishment?" 

She had expected that he would understand, guessing how 
he had taught himself fo undorstand \ivx long agoj but, 
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thougli her cheeks flushed, she said, with a tmthful, eaniest 
simplicity: ^^ In my blindness I had tried to prevent you from 
loving me; and through all my bitter repentance I felt that 
you had done so. " 

He had risen a little, even in his weakness, and was looking 
down upon her with unspeakable joy and tenderness. 

^^Hessie, Hessie," he murmured, ^^this is not pity, not 
compassion. This is love — love come at last. I shall not let 
you go again, my dear, dear love!" 

She rose and took his. throbbing head upon her shoulder, 
listening with full eyes to the soft, low voice, which was fail- 
ing fast, as he whispered loving, grateful words. 

" My own at last! and I have lain here in the night, feeling 
glad in all my pain because you had not had this love to bear; 
because you had not known the one grief which you had given 
me; because you would not sorrow deeply when — my pain 
sliall cease — as you would have sorrowed if — if I had won the 
love I sought. Yet, now that my blessing is sent to me, I am 
too selfish to say it was best before." 

^^ Nothing can ever be so hard to me," whispered Hester, 
striking the thick, dark hair, " as not having told you of this 
strong, undying love of mine." 

"Undying!" he murmured. *^ Strong and everlasting! I 
can see it in your eyes, my darling. So long ago I learned to 
read the little truthful face!" 

"A wicked, angry face it used to be," she said, the tears 
starting at last. 

''Very angry sometimes," he answered, gently; ^'but only 
to me; never to others. How hard it was to understand you, 
Hossie! Yet I never gave up all hope, treat me as you would, 

until the night Tom told me " 

"Oh, hush!" she sobbed; "7 dare not think of my own 
mistakes and blindness; now that I have learned to under- 
stand you." 

" Who taught you to understand me, Hessie?" 
" Perhaps Tom, perhaps myself, perhaps — you." 
He raised her face with his left hand, for she was trying to 
hide her tears. 

" I was right, you see, after all, my little queen; it was not 
indifference. I knew it even on the miserable day when — 
what a sad little face! — I was going to say, when we fought 
over cro(juet," 
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"And I tried so hard to think it was," she answered, with 
a faint smile. 

" Shall I let you go this time, my beloved?" 

She laid her face against his pillows, and he put his arm 
ronnd her. 

•* It is a weak protection," he said, sadly, as he looked down 
on his right hand, helplessly in its sliiig, "but it can never 
Jet you go again, my cnerished one. " 

" Never," she answered, with a brave, bright smile. " A 
weak protection, if you like, but my. chosen rest and home." 

" How I used to pray and long foi* that!" he said, softly; 
"then how I tried to be brave in losing you, Hessie, my child, 
my love! How fully and mercifullj my prayer is answered 
now! Look up, my own," he whispered, raising her face. 
And for the first time their lips met. 

" Hessie," he said, his full eyes looking far down into hers, 
" it is harder to be * thankful for all God takes away,' than 
* humbled by all He gives.' I feel so proud now in my glad- 
ness; I cannot help it." 

"But all this is not right," said Hester, fighting with her 
tears, as she noticed once more how white and wasted wasNthp 
face above her. "I really must go." 

" No, not yet; but even that would make no difference. 
Do you not know that you will be now forever in my sight, 
Hessie?" 

She was placing the cushions for him; and as he lay back, 
weary, in spite of the dazzling brightness in his eyes, he 
looked up, gently detaining her. 

" Hessie, the cloud I saw across the river, as we stood in 
1 he abbey ruins, has passed, and left my sky a brilliant blue. 
])o you remember, dear one?" 

" Oh, hush!" she cried, her face full of pain. " I have m 
thought of it. My hand it was, you know — my hand that— ^ 
that left you there. That one thought will be a life-long 
jmnishment." 

"My darling, such an unconscious deed needs no punish- 
ment. This tmy hand, was it?" he asked, holding it to hiu 
lips, "this dear little hand, which is my own? Snail I tell 
you what I dreamed down there in the dark and loneliness, 
Hessie?" 

"N-o-o," she whispered, "I cannot bear it. Why wer^ 
you there at all?" 
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"I Avas not trespassing. Miss Bruce/' he answered, with a 
tired ,smile, " so I am not to be called to account by some- 
body who wa5 trespassing." 

^^ But really, why were you there?" she pleaded, too sadly 
earnest to return his smile. ^ 

" I had been sitting here alone all day, not very well, nor 
very — brilliant," he said, slowly, "and Delahoyde called and 
told me he was in trouble; but you know what he told me, 
for I haye heard your part in that happy reunion; and when 
he was gone, I grew still more lonely — thinking and restless, 
too — and strayed down to the river, following it unconsciously 
as I recalled (as I have done so many and many a time) the 
day — that one sunny day — ^when you came to Wye. Dear, 
don't look grieved; no memory of you was ever bitter to me, 
even then, and do you think it can be so now 9 I went into 
the old fishing tower and sauntered up-stairs. I suppose I 
was ill at ease; I know the pain in my shoulder was very 
acute, and I tried to rest there. It must have been for but a 
a little time, yet when I went down I found the door locked. 
At first I never imagined this would signify; I have not been 
accustomed to feel easily baffled, and I forgot my helpless- 
ness. When, at last, I found out how utterly incapable I 
was, I still fancied some of my people would find me. So I 
rested, little guessing how comfortable they were in the idea 
that I was at Churleigh. It was next morning that I tied 
my handkerchief to one of the window bars — the ghostly flag 
which, they tell me, frightened poor Ezra, and sent him for 
clerical aid. After I had hung out my signal, I forget what 
I did. I do not know more, imtil I awoke here in my own 
room, with Delahoyde's kind face above me, and Tom's dear 
voice of gratitude in my ear — a little foretaste, darling, of the 
perfect happiness that was to follow." 

"Are you really happy?" asked Hester, with a long, wist- 
ful gaze mto his white face, as she stood opposite him, very 
still and quiet. 

"That question is below your usual intelligence," he an- 
swered, turning from her pleading eyes, as if he could not 
trust himself to read their love and fear. "Hessie, what do 
you think I found in the fishing-tower?" 

" I know," she whispered, looking down upon the ring— • 
on the middle finger now of his right hand — and touching it 
jBof tly and caressingly. 
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" Yes. I found it there, my darling; and I have a fancy 
I shall never lose it again. Ha! here is Tom." 

He came in quietly, and looked at them with rather a quiz- 
zical glance. Just the loving, pleasant Tom of old, but with 
a new though tfulness upon nis fair young face, and a new 
earnestness m his gay young voice'. 

*'She has quite tired you, Leaholme," he said, the words 
quivering a little as he laid his hand fondly on Hester's. " I 
always thought she would, but I dared not lock her out. 
She IS a very obstinate little lady when.she does not have her 
own way." 

"Tom," Leaholme whispered, as Tom bent to catch the 
low words, "you will not let her weary herself with me. 
Take her to ride and walk. I may not have the power to 
say this presently. Tom, dear fellow, do not let me be selfish, 
and keep her beside me day and night, because she is willing 
to stay, and because I love to see her. " 

" I shall allow her admission very rarely," returned Tom, 
lightly; " that is to say, if she takes any notice of my permis- 
sion — the probability of which I feel inclined to doubt." 

In the quiet room that evening the earl lay on his wide, 
low couch; the cheery glow of the fire lighting up his white 
face, deepening its look of eaYnest thanldulness, and adding 
to the wondrous brightness of his dark, glad eyes. Mr. 
Bruce, leaning forward on his seat, listened to the low, half- 
whispered request: 

" Hessie," he said, starting as if relieved, when she came in 
to them, and hastily drawing his hand across his eyes, " do 
you know Leaholme wants me to give him my little favorite? 
Am I obliged to do so?" 

" Not — if you object." 
' " I object. Now what is to be done?" 

" You must wait till I am twenty-one, my lord," said Hes- 
ter, gravely. " I can do what I like then." 

"Take her, Leaholme," spoke Mr. Bruce, earnestly; "to 
no one else could I give her so willingly and happily." 

" Thank you, uncle,'* whispered Hester, answering Lea- 
holme's bright and loving smile. " To no one else would I 
ever have asked you to give me." 

Mr. Bruce left the firelit room with a picture in his mind 
which for long was ineffaceable — a picture that was bright 
with a strange, steady brightness, yet a picture which had 
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broitght that anxious fear upon his face as he stood in the 
great hall at Wye while his carriage waited. 

*' But there is hope? Surely you think now that there is 
hope?" he asked the physician, who was pacing slowly to and 
fro. 

** Yes, there is hope," he returned, cautiously and gently 
answering the hurried inquiry. "There is cause for hope 
now as there has not been before. There will be an incentive 
to get well, a desired impetus; but there is so much pain, and 
so little strength to bear it, that I cannot help fearing that I 
am wrong to let you encourage any hope at all. This sudden 
happiness may do him harm instead of good. We can but 
wait and see. 



CHAPTEE XLVIIL 



It was Sunda}^ morning, and the Euyglen bells pealed out 
their call to service. Mr. Bruce kissed his little Doys (who 
had been sent for home from a few days), and put them into 
the carriage, telling them to take care of their mother. But, 
try as he would to avoid their ceaseless question, "When 
should they see Hessie?" he found it impossible to put them 
off. 

" I will bring you word to-day, when I come back." 

"Are you going now, and not coming to church, sir?" 
asked Mr. Hemming, leaning from his seat. 

" Yes, I am going now," Mr. Bruce answered, in a quiet 
tone, which made his wife turn suddenly. 

"Alfred, is the earl worse?" 

" How can I tell, my dear, until I go and see? Now, little 
ones, sit still in your seats." 

" But do take us, papa." 

"Not to-day, dear liltle fellows." 

"Come, who is going to take papa's place?" interposed 
Mrs. Bruce, with unusual thoughtfulness. " Are you little 
boys going to quite tire him before he starts? Besides, you 
are to take care of us, you know. " 

They sat down, quietly and gravely. Mr. Bruce settled his 
wife's wraps, promised B^Ua m^ l^74ia to be hom^ soon, 
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nodded pleasantly to Mr. Hemming, kissed his hand to Alfy 
and Wattie, and turned to walk slowly to the abbey, that 
haunting picture of the happy, weary face — so changed from 
the dauntless face of old — still most distinct of all before his 
eyes. 

* In the bright, frail winter sunshine, Leaholme sat propped 
upon his pillows, as the chimes crept softly into the grand 
.still room. 

Only once before had Hester heard the Euyglen peal from 
the old abbey — only once; and though the notes might be the 
same, to her there was a deeper, truer lesson in the tone to- 
day. On that January aftei'noon, when she had first heard 
these bells, their story had rolled over the bright, frosty land- 
scape to a gay and merry crowd of listeners. On this calm 
Sunday morning, its message floated along the faded autumn 
j5cene, and the listeners— HDnly two — were very still and silent. 
Yet as Hester sat beside Lord Leaholme, his hand between 
her own, she knew the soft peal echoing in the lofty room had 
whispered to her heart a glorious promise even then; and that 
now it rang for her in a melody most full and most complete. 

"Hessie," he said, presently, looking down upon her 
thoughtful face, "I wonder whether we shall ever have a 
marriage peal?'^ 

''Why — not?" she asked, with a sudden flash of pain in 
her eyes. 

"Because if it is to be in our home up there — we shall not 
4iare about the bells, perhaps. My love, my dear, dear love, 
Jl feel as if that — our wedding peal from the old church which 
)' loved so well — could hardly bring us nearer to each other 
than we are to-day." 

He looked longing at the downcast head, as she did not an- 
p tver. 

'* Little wife " — ^he said it low and wistfully, but she could 
(tot look up — "little wife, almost as truly as if we had stood 
together at God's altar, have you no word to say to me?" 

She looked up at last, and something in his face shamed 
rfiway her momentary shyness. 

" Oh, my love," she whispered, " there is nothing that can 
bring us nearer to each other than we stand to-day — ^now — 
heart to heart." 

' ' Yes — heart- to heart. " 

And then there was a long pause, no voice but the distant, 
eof teued one of the bells breaking the silence. Tluit at last 
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died Hngeringly in the Sunday hush; and in his place Hugh 
rose and read to the grave-faced, anxious congregation, whose 
thoughts would wander to the grand, sad house, where the 
master whom they loved lay ill. 

Mr. Bruce walked over the decaying leaves in the great 
Wye woods, thoughtfully and very slowly, almost as if he 
feared the end of his walk. And Tom sat in one of the great 
stained windows on the abhey staircase, the rich colors thi'OT^- 
ing a warm flush on his lair hair, and painting fantasticallf 
the open hook upon his knee, into which ne had never glanced. 

And at the window in the long, bright room beyond Hesttj: 
still sat on her low seat beside the couch. 

'^Douglas," she said, *^ something has taken my thoughts 
back so vividly to-day to that first Sunday in Aberswys, wnea 
I dared not listen to your playing, for fear " 

** Never mind it, darling," he answered, gently touching the 
sad little face. ^* We are at rest together now, and you never 
meant to hurt me; only to prevent my loving you — ^just a^ 
you might have tried to prevent the wave-beats on the shore." 

" And all that time the love was growing strong in my own 
heart," she said. '^ That was the real struggle all the time, 
Douglas; to prevent acknowledging to mysefi how hard it wafl 
really to " 

*^ Hate me. Yes, I know. Tou have no idea how inex- 
plicable it was to me sometimes. At first it was only amus- 
ing; at last — but do not talk of that to-day. Sing to me, 
Hessie, just the song that you sung to yourself on that mora- 
ing when I * earliest met her.' You remember, my queen?" 

^' Oh, no, Douglas," she cried, hurriedly, "not that — not 
that to-day!" 

"Very well, dear," he answered, gently, "never mind it 
to-day. But it seems always pleasant to me to think of that 
Land of the Leel." 

After a little pause, she quietly raised her head and sung 
it, very softly, tears in every sad, sweet line. And when she 
had finished, she slipped down upon the floor beside him, her 
beautiful dark eyes wandering out afar among the little flut- 
tering clouds. 

" Sad thoughts again?" he asked, tenderly playing with the 
rich, brown hair; " for yourself, or me?" 

"I don't know," she answered, with a little gasp; "for 
you, I think. This pain and weakness ** 
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^' Are less how, dear pne, and only come at times. I wish 
it had not been to-day; yet this may prevent two days of it a 
little farther on. Will you sine to me again?" 

She tried to clear her voice of its tears. 

" Could you follow the hymn with me?" she whispered. 
" Will you try?" 

"Yes." 

The clear, sweet notes floated out — floated up, perhaps, 
into the vast bright dome above. Ay, though they were so 
very softly sung. 

"Douglas," said Hester, kneeling beside him, and looking 
into his dazzling eyes with a strange, brave comfort, " once, 
long ago, on the sea-shore, when my heart was restless and 
angry, you said — the words have lived always clearly in my 
memory — can you hear me?" 

" Yes, plainly, dear one." 

The voice was faint, despite its struggle. 

" You said: 

** ' Far cut of sight, while sorrows still infold us, 
Lies the fair country where our hearts abide, 
And of its bliss is naught more wondrous told us 
Than these few words — I shall be satisfied ' " 

^* Yes, we shall be satisfied," he murmured, looking from 
her face out across the park to the fathomless blue beyond, 
and so resting silent for a time, a weary shadow growing in 
Hester's beautiful, grave eyes. 

" Dearest," he whispered, looking again into the struggling 
face beside him, "how happy we have been! If it is God's 
will to spare us to each other, how happy we shall be! But 
He knows — what is best. Eaise my head a little and — ^kiss 
me. I dare not see the pain and love upon your face, my 
cherished one; it is so dear to me — so dear! It nas been such 
a liglit upon my way — ^for this happy time. A little higher; 
the pain is not great, my darling — and round us both are— 
the Everlasting arms. 

"Hessie"— the whisper was but faint now — "help me in 
the thought of what you may have to bear. Eead to me His 
own woras — ' Let not your heart be troubled.' " 

Her eyes were bent closely over the Book, and her low voice 
struggled to be calm and clear, as she read the Saviour's 
wondrous words of comfort. But at last the brave little head 
fell, and quick tears gushed from the overburdened heart — 
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although It was told not to be troubled — falling in showers on 
the liot hand she held between her own. 

" Have you been in, Tom?'' asked Mr. Bruce, joining him 
as he ^tood motionless beside the closed door. 

" I am just going," said Tom, softly; "I think he must be 
asleep. I never before felt so unwilling to disturb them. I 
feel as if they needed nothing but each other." 

" They are always glad to see you> dear fellow. Come, 
here is Dr. Thurtees coming in, too." 

They entered the silent room together. They saw the dark 
head motionless upon the pillows; they saw the kneeling fig- 
ure, of which nothing was visible save the soft, back folds of 
the velvet dress, and the rich hair which fell over it; but they 
heard no sound and saw no movement. Dr. Thurtees walked 
swiftly to the couch, in evident alarm; then, with one glance, 
went to prepare a restorative. 

" Hessie, Hessie," cried Tom, in alow voice of intense pain, 
'lookup!" 

But she never raised her face from the hand that was 
elasped within her own. Her uncle lifted her head gently. 

"Uncle," she whispered, with wide, desolate eyes, "it is 
all dark unless I stay here. Oh, Tom, don't take me away!" 

Tom take her away! 

Tom was on his knees beside her, pleading earnestly and 
penitently for the gift of this one valued life. 



CHAPTEE XLTX. 

"BY A DEAR, DEAR NAME." 

The bright, uncertain November sunshine' lingered round 
the peaceful old gray church at Euyglen; and, peeping in 
under the heavy porch, laughed over the. unusually gay ap- 
parel and the eager expectation of Mrs. Delahoyde and the 
three elderly ladies who stood there with her. Then it ran 
with a perfect gladness along the green churchyard; out into 
the smooth highway, where larger groups stood in more noisy 
anticipation. 

High over the open ffate there stretched an arch of spotless 
white flowers^ while down below, across the village street, 
there hung one broad festoon of every imaginable color; and 
from its centre a blue silk banner waved, proclaiming " Health 
and Happiness to Brides and Bridegrooms!" 
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Every man, woman and child in Ruyg:len had a holiday to- 
day; for on this bright Noyemher morning Hugh Belahoyde 
was to perform a double wedding, " assisted by " no one but 
his own curate; for Mr. Bruce had quietly but very decidedly 
negatived Bella's proposed plan for requesting the assistance 
of one or two distant connections of Edward Hemming's, who 
were either on the Bench, or rapidly advancing toward it. 

As guests, Mr. Bruce said, he snould be very glad to see 
them, but there was no occasion at all for the omciation of 
strangers. 

And Bella muttered her discontent to Miss Hemming and 
Lydia, but did not attempt to argue with her step-father, 
wno, as she knew, had been thoroughly in earnest when he 
said that his two daughters should be married on the same 
day, at their own church, and by their own clergyman. 

Hester knew that in this decision he was foUowmg out Lord 
Leaholme's wish as well as his own. That he was trying in 
everything to act and arrange as he fancied the earl would 
have done had he been able to take his own part in superin- 
tendence and direction. 

At first Bella feared she should have to delay her own mar- 
riage in consequence of this new freak, as she called it; but 
there had been no occasion, for Lord Leaholme was to^ spend 
the winter in the South, and Hester would not hear of his 
going without her, herself entreating that the day should not 
be delayed, that they might go as soon as possible. 

" But Hester," Leaholme had said, anxiously awaiting her 
reply, " I wish you would think of it selfishly for a minute. 
Can you, sweet? — and tell me if — maimed as I am " 

** You dread the trouble, I see, Douglas," she had answered, 
interrupting him quickly, and trving to bring a reproachful 
look into her loving eyes. " Well, we will put it off for a 
few years." 

And while he stroked her bright head, with a wondrously 
tender smile and touch, she went on softly: 

^' Even in the old stubborn days I felt a little proud (though 
quite against my will, of course) of your medals, and nonors, 
and — titles. Douglas, there is only one thing I am prouder 
of, and that is this," and she touched the helpless arm which 
rested in its sling. "Oh! Douglas, when is your rest from 
pain to come?" 

" One pain is over now forever, dearest." 

So they were to be married, too, on tTiis last Thursday in 
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November; and the crowds on either side the great white 
archway said there had never been such a show as this before 
in all the country round. 

Of 'flowers there certainly never had. The brides walked 
over them, and under them; and, to Hester's happy, bewil- 
dered eyes, they seemed to dance about her and caress her 
like greetings. According to accepted notions, she ought to 
have seen nothing but the one form beside her, but she did 
see a great many things. 

She saw her uncle's loving eyes upon her — so like her 
father's Ihen, that she almost fancied he himself Was there 
with a blessing for his child. She saw Mrs. Bruce, graceful 
and magnificent in^een moire and point lace. Shd saw the 
little boys in their rich velvet suits and silk stockings — Wat- 
tie serious and wondering; Alfy critical and mischievous. She 
Baw Bella, gay and pretty in her glistening satin and bridal 
lace. She saw Mr. Hemming, scrupulous in attire, flushed 
and nervous. She saw Tom, handsome and well-dressed as in 
the old time, but earnestly and thoughtfully helping and 
watching all. She saw a vista of white, girlish figures, with 
black forms scattered here and there among them. 

Still farther away, she saw a medley of bright bonnets and. 
bare heads, reaching on into another crowd, a crowd of shining, 
glowing faces. Not only men and maidens, young men and 
children, but old women, too, and these not in the smallest 
number. And every one was in holiday dress; and every man 
had a flower in his button-hole, and every girl had a flower in 
her breast; for the great conservatories at the abbey were 
thrown" open, and the gardeners gave the flowers as they 
chose. 

Hester, passing through this crowd, knew that the smiles 
which greeted her, and the low blessings which she overheard, 
were given her for her husband's sake; and, feeling this, and 
valuing them the more, perhaps, for the knowledge, she 
looked up shyly into his face — looked up to meet the half- 
proud, half-humble look which she had seen in his eyes just 
once before, and below it all some deep and quiet joy which 
she had never seen, she knew, before this day. And Hester 
found she could not look up again, and walked on upon her 
husband's arm, listening to the glorious ^^ Wedding March." 

"Pollie," said Hugh, to his excited little wife, as they 
stood at the rectory windows to watch for the carriages on 
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their way to the station, *^I fear I made sad blunders in tho 
service to-day." 

" You read it just as you ought to have read it," Pollic an- 
swered promptly, " but I didn't listen much. I was looking 
about me, I'm afraid. Wasn't it all pretty?" 

"I hardly know, dear," returned Hugh, thoughtfully. 
"I did not care to look at — many of them, and it made my 
voice falter to look at those I did care to see." 

"You mean those two?'^ asked Pollie, softly. 

" Yes, dear; because I could not help remembering what 
they had done for you and me. Look at the life from whfch 
he had rescued me a year ago! Look how he encouraged and 
helped me when I was almost too shy to seek you, love! Then 
think how I was living, hard, and cold, and unforgiving, 
when she brought me to you, and let me win your pardon 
without knowing what cause I had for shame, in my suspicion 
and credulity! Was it a wonderful thing, dear, as I made 
them husband and wife, my voice should shake a little?" 

" No: no wonderful thing at all, Hugh; and how beautiful 
♦^she looked!" continued Pollie, who could not settle her 
thoughts upon anything but what her eyes had taken in to- 
day. 

" Do you know, I was quite afraid," began Hugh, pres- 
ently, " that Sir Randal Piatt would have been there to- 
day." 

*^ Nonsense, Hugh! Mr. Lane told me he dared not show 
his face in Herefordshire; hardly in England. I wish he 
could have been. To see the happiness of this day would 
have been a rich punishment for him." 

Hugh laughed. 

" Such men scarcely feel such punishments, dear. Yet, as 
far as we could see, he did love Miss Bruce — or admire her, 
or whatever you call it — with all the heart and eyes he pos- 
sessed; and the losing of her may be a severe punishment to 
him. We do not know, and most probably never shall. Vil- 
lains do not always come to tragic or untimely ends in real 
life, dear." 

" I do not wish it, Hugh," said Pollie, earnestly. " You 
never thought I did, surely. Mother," she added, sud- 
denly, "come and sit here. You can see all down the 
road from here. They will not be late, you know, because 
they want to i)e at Leaholme Castle before night-fall, for the 
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iJarl's sake. Not that they will manage it, I think — will 
they, Hugh?" 

" They can be in before late, dear. They will go through 
without stopping once; the special train is in now, waiting 
ior them; and it isn't a long drive on from Birmingham, .as 
you know." 

** Mother, do you remember with what intense awe we used 
to look at the castle when we caught sight of it? I am glad 
now that we never went over it in those days. Is it very 
beautiful inside, Hugh?" 

" It seemed so to me. It will seem doubly so to Lord Lea 
holme to-day." 

^^ Hessie said they were only to stay there one day," con- 
tinued PoUie, " and then they go sou tn ward at once, journey- 
ing in easy stages. Of course Mr. and Mrs. Hemming wiU 
come first," added Pollie, from her station of observation, 
'^as they go to London by the three o'clock train. Do you 
know, Hugh, that Miss Lane has never spoken to Hessie since 
she heard of her engagement to Lord Leaholme — never once, 
and living in the same house!" 

^'Pollie," interposed Hugh, gravely, "I do believe Aunt 
Phyllis has a design in her head. Look! is not that a slipper 
sticking out of her pocket?" 

Pollie laughed, but would not turn from the window. 

^* Please don't take baby, aunt," entreated Hugh, merrily, 
^*or you may mistake him for the slipper, and the throw 
would not be attended with such luck." 

"Miss Berrington," said Pollie, gently turning to the old 
lady who sat near her, looking out silently over her gold spec- 
tacles, " did you see Hessie's glad surprise when she saw you 
in our pew to-day? I think it was just the unexpected pleas- 
ure to her that we fancied it would be. Hugh," she broke 
off, "Hugh, I hear the wheels, I think." 

But Pollie had so often fancied she heard them, that no 
one was astonished when this proved a fancy too; and they 
still waited and watched, while the bells rang out their crash- 
ing, joyous peal. 
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CHAPTER L. 

THROUGH THE CROWD. 

At Churleigh the wedding party had gathered in clusters 
out upon the terrace. Some of the good-byes were said. 
Some had to be given yet. A carriage, packed high with 
traveling-boxes, drew up to the door, and tne servants put in 
cloaks and coats and rugs. Bella's rosy face popped in and 
out among the crowd, giving and receiving numberless part- 
ing words and kisses. Mr. Hemming made many a hand 
ache in his grasp, and bestowed upon the merry group of 
bridesmaids many a harmless compliment. James closed the 
carriage door with an unusual bow. Bella nodded through 
the window. Hervey, appreciating his position, pulled in the 
^^ays a littde, and let them step daintily down the avenue. 
Out of sight at last, and Churleigh had lost one of its daugh- 
ters. 

As the great luxurious traveling-carriage from Wye rolled 
down from the yard, and turned upon the sweep, Leaholme 
grasped Tom's hand. ^* Remember your promise, dear old 
fellow. Let Hessie have you with ner whenever you can. 
As for myself, I shall always be looking for my dear old nurse 
and companion," 

^' I only wonder how you are to prevent my coming too 
often," said Tom, his bright eyes rather dim. 

" By telling you when you do it," replied Hester, giving 
him her hand as Leaholme passed on. " So you will be sure 
to know when you do come too often. This is but a short 
good-bye, dear Tom." 

*^ Hessie, dear, the light that would have been the light of 
my life will burn clearer in another atmosphere, I know. 
But I cannot shut myself from it, so — yes, I shall come as 
often as I can, Lealiolme says I shall have many friends up 
there, helping me to support &overnment," added poor Tom, 
with a forced gayety, "but I shall always keep the warmest 
place in my heart for the two who have taught me what real 
friends can be. Hessie, what will Churleigh be without you ? 
But that's a selfish idea," he added, quickly; "I ought to 
think what Leaholme's home will be with you. And, after ' 
all, we ehall do quite famously here, dear. The boys are such 
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sociable little fellows; and now that mother has lost Bella, 
she will be a truer companion to her husband. Oh, we shall 
be quite a jovial household presently. Farewell, my little 
good angel r 

But now Hester could not distinguish the happy faces, and 
was glad to hide her wet eyes and quivering face in the great 
closed carriage. It, too, rolled down the avenue, out into the 
frosty road; and Churleiffh had lost both its daughters. 

Leaholme drew her to nis heart. '' No more partings, oh, 
my love, that can embitter life for me. Give me one kiss, 
sweetheart, that I may know we are not traveling through an 
old, old dreamland I once knew. You have not given me 
one for many days." 

^^ But you have, Douglas." 

" That is nothing,'^ ne said, a wondrous content in his 
voice; *'/ cannot help myself, and I should like you to be 
weak, too." 

Her lips went up to meet his, in one timid kiss, but that 
did not satisfy him. 

" You know what your uncle decided," he said, laughing 
into her blushing face. " Leaholme never does exactly the 
thing you expect. Listen, darling! What a perfect clash of 
joy! I always knew it was the gayest peal in Herefordshire, 
and this is the gavest chime it ever rang. Why, Hessie, 
there they are at the open windows of the rectoi-y ! Every- 
body, I declare. And now they are coming down the lawn to 
meet us. Dear, we must stop for this greeting. True friends 
are these, to both of us." 

PoUie, regardless of the cold wind, or of her new wedding 
silk dragging the gravel, darted down to the gate; but she 
had nothing to say when she got there; she only seized Hes- 
ter^s hand, and looked at her with a face full of unspoken 
words. The elder ladies, with the ribbons of their new wed- 
ding-caps flying all in one direction, followed her; and Lord 
Leaholme left his seat and stood among them; while Aunt 
Phyllis put both her fluttering hands into the left one that he 
gave her, and burst into an irrepressible little attack of hys- 
terics. 

Such a good-bye it was! Years afterward Pollie used to 
describe it to her childi'en, so proudly yet so tenderly, that 
they never knew whether to laugh or cry. 

" Think of us at your New- Year's party, please, Mrs. Gold- 
smith," said Leaholme, as he took his seat again, "and you 
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muat make lip your mind to invite us to the next, or Wd 
may come in unawares, as Delahoyde and I did last year. 
Deiahoyde, dear fellow, God has been good to us both since 
then." 

" He has sent me many blessings," said Hugh, reverently, 
^' but none greater than your friendship, dear my lord." 

^' Hessie," said Leaholme, as they drove on — Aunt Phyl- 
lis's small shoe falling fortunately a long way short of the 
stately man and maid who sat at the back of the carriage, 
but seen and appreciated by Brandt, who turned round from 
his seat on the box, and acknowledged it with a courteous 
bow — ^^Hessie, it must be true that the sorrows of our lives 
are mostly blessings in disguise. That happy little wife is 
nearer to her husband now, even than she was before." 

But Hester could not answer, for they had met with another 
interruption, a greater and more serious one this time. The 
village street was lined and crowded with eager watchers, and 
the carriage came to a sudden stop. 

"I have promised to tell you, my lord," said Mr. Newling, 
coming up on horseback, and leaning bare-headed to the win- 
dow, " that your people — though they do not expect or wish, 
you to speak to them now — wish to tell you how they look 
forward to your return in health again; and wish to show to 
you, before you leave, their gratitude — the only return, they 
say, that they can give for all your lordship does for them. 
And they wish me, too," he added, his bow a little lower, ^^to 
give their humble greeting to their lady." 

" Thank you," returned Hester, with a bright blush, as 
she leaned forward and gave the agent her hand, in her pretty 
girlish simplicity. " Please thank them for me." 

" Tell them I could not have had a pleasanter message as a 
good-bye, will you> Newling?" said Leaholme, quietly; "and 
tell them this day is always to be a holiday among them. 
And through the winter, Newling, you will care for them 
all. I know there is no need to remind you of this. Good- 
bye." 

" Good-bye, my lord. I will remember all." 

Mr. Newling sat still bare-headed on his horse, as the car- 
riage went on toward the station; and the people, who had so 
thoughtfully held back, clustered round him for their mas- 
ter's message. 

" I don't like the look of his face yet," he muttered, as the 
bells vibrated over his head; "I wonder whether it will ever 
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tave the old look again. Well, he has his wish at last. I 
always prophesied this; for she's the only lady I ever saw who 
was quite the sort for him. What a picture her face was, 
when I gave him his tenants' message. '* 



CHAPTEE LI. 

IN THE FIRE-LIGHT. 

Ik the early darkness of the winter evening, the ijeaholme 
bells pealed merrily across the frosty landscape; and here, 
tooj the people came out into the road to watch the return of 
their master with his bride — to watch only, though; for 
■ Brandt had peremptorily forbidden the horses being taken 
out of the carriage, or any noisy demonstration made, and his 
orders were thoughtfully obeyed. But they watched with a 
great deal of curiosity here; for the people of Leaholme had 
not seen the earl since the spring, and he had been wounded 
and ill since then; and then his bride they had not seen at 
all. Bather slowly the carriage drove through the town, but 
without stopping; and there rose one long, glad cheer from a 
hundred voices. In the faint lamp-light, some .quick eyes 
caught sight of the bright little face at the earl's side, and 
another cheer followed, as hearty, if not quite so loud. 

" For the countess! Do you hear, my darling?" he asked, 
smiling into her astonished eyes. ^' How they will love my 
little countess soon!" 

" Hush, Douglas, don't call me that." 

^^ It hurts your pride to fall so rapidly from a queen to a 
countess, does it, darling? I will make an effort to remem- 
ber. Here we are at home! Sweet, this is Leaholme." 

But Hester's eyes took in little of the castle; they saw noth- 
ing but the surprised looks the servants cast into their mas- 
ter's face, as he walked through them with her. 

Alone in the beautiful drawing-rooms, Hester stood before 
one of the fires very silent, trying to banish this one sad 
thought before he should join her. But only a few minutes 
had she stood thus, when he came up (in the quietness and 
the rich, softened light), and drew the dainty white figure 
into his arms. 

** Alone together at last, my queen — alone, and at home. 
How cleverly you tried to escape me after dinner! But it is 
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too late ever to hope to escape now. Hessie, are you ^lad we 
are at home?" 

'' Yes.'' 

He looked down quickly into her thoughtful face, and his 
eyes filled with indescribable tenderness. 

** Yes; I see you are glad, dearest." 

" I feel very small in this large place, Douglas; but it does 
feel exactly like home — I suppose, because it is your home, 
and tells me many things of you." 

He drew her closer. 

*'Love, look straight into my eyes. Do I look restless 
now?" 

'' Restless? No; why, Douglas?" 

" Because when you spoke to me first you unconsciously re- 
buked me for doing so. Dearest, I am satisfied at last." 

'' Why do you remember those things?" she asked, with a 
quick, frightened look into his face. 

*' Because I knew it was so true. Unsatisfied I always was; 
little deserving the rest I have found at last." 

** Oh, Douglas, the things I said to you then could never 
have been true, because it was not really you I spoke of, but 
some one I — I used to think you were." 

*' They often fitted me rather painfully, especially that one. 
Is there peace upon my face at last, sweet?" 

She was still looking into his eyes, and the love that deep- 
ened and gladdened them looked back at him through hers. 

''Well, darling wife?" 

"It is — it is not a sad face to-day." 

" It must be a very, very happy one, I think. Hessie, will 
you tell me what you were thinkmg of as vou stood here for- 
getting me entirely, and — ^fancying I had forgotten you?' 

*'I was wondering — I think — only wondering," she an- 
swered, slowly, "what my life would have been if God had 
not given you to me at the last, and " 

"And then?" 

" Oh, one's thoughts go wandering into all sorts of laby- 
rinths sometimes, you know, " she said, very quickly. ' ' Where 
are yours now?" 

" I was wondering — I think — only wondering," he mim- 
icked, gayly, "if my wife could ever really know how precious 
she is to me." 

"Yes, she knows, Douglas," the sweet voice answered, 
brightly; "because she knows how kindly you judge her. 
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\rhereas, all the same she knows she is but a — would it be 
ludicrous to quote Shakespeare on such a subject?" 

" Very — the subject being so insignificant. But have you 
found a portrait of yourself?" 

" Yes, in Portia; tor I am ' Happy in this, I am not yet so 
old but I may learn; and happier than this, I am not bred so 
dull but I cajr learn. Happiest of all in that my spirit com- 
mits itseK to yours to be directed.^" 

'^!N"ever leave words out when you quote, please, lb is 
* gentle spirit.'" 

^^Oh, I hope it is," she answered, earnestly. "It should 
be Douglas." 

" Hessie," said Leaholme, turning away his eyes involun- 
tarily, as she looked up with such a world of brave and ten- 
der love in the young face, " I know into what labyrinth 
those thoughts had wandered when I came in. My cherished 
wife, the life that seems to He so bright before us is not all. 
In the longer, brighter one that follows shall we not be 
together still? My darling knows and feels this in her faith 
and trust?" 

" Oh, Douglas," she cried, "they aU say that this winter 
in the south will make you strong again." 

" May do so, dear," he answered, softly, laying the troubled 
face against his own, " and I feel content. I was much 
stronger and healthier in the old days than — than most men; 
and their strength has been taken from me only when a great 
happiness came to take its place. It almost seems as if it 
would be too much to have both; and yet every day I think I 
feel the old strength coming slowly back, I do, indeed, my 
cherished little nurse; and you yourself will see how rapidly 
it follows in our happy footsteps. ' 

" I know you would not tell me this unless you really felt 
it, Douglas," she whispered, looking into his face, ^ith her 
eyes full of perfect and complete trust. ^^You could not 
gpeak untruthfully, even to make me happy. For me, your 
face has just its old, old look, even now." 

She had her hands clasped around his arm, and he bent 
abd kissed, again and again, the earnest little lips. 

" Hessie," he said, presently, with a bright change in his 
voice, " I am going to sing to you; but you must be content 
with a base accompaniment only, for I will not be indebted 
to you for this one, as it requires a skill which you cannot 
be expected to possess. I am going to sing the song I sung 
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you oil that first day when yofi nipped me so very persistently 
and scornfully." 

*^ You never sung a song to me, Douglas." 

'' I never sung or played to any one else, when you were 
present. Did you not understand that, my queen ?" 

^' I suppose I would not understand. I wul when you play 
to me again. What happy music we have had to-day, 
Douglas!" 

She sat upon the rug, looking laughingly hack at him as he 
played a few bars of the *^ Wedding March " with one hand. 
But gradually her eyes went back to the ruddy coals, and she 
sat quite still and motionless, listening with full heart as he 
began the air she had heard for the first time on the day 
when she first saw him — and had never heard since. That 
ni^ht came back to her vividly, in a wondrous contrast to 
this; and all the doubt and sorrow of the months between 
melted and vanished in the glad content which fiUed-her 
heart, and lent a new, strange power to every note to which, 
she listened: 

" ' On a summer day did I earliest meet her, 

I know all the words that she first did say; 
By a dear, dear name I have learned to greet her — 

I knew not then, but 'tis ^ome to-day. 
With this self same fire-light shining upon her. 

Streaming down on her ringlets' sheen, 
She is sitting near me. She whom I honor. 

She that I waited for, my queen. 

•' * I never dreamed of her tall and stately, 

She that I love is so fairy light; 
I cannot picture her walk sedately. 

Yet whatever she does is sure to be right. 
And I found her courteous, I found her holy. 

Pure in her spirit, that maiden I love; / 

Whether her birth had been noble or lowly, | 

I cared no more than the spirit above. 
And I've given my heart to my lady's keeping, * 

And ever her strength on mine shall lean, 
And the stars shall fall and the angsls be weeping. 

Ere I cease to love her, my queen. ' 

There, Hester Anindel, The words of that song are copy- 
right. Do jrou fully comprehend?'"' asked the earl, turning 
gravely on his seat, and looking rather inquisitively into Hes-. 
ter's half -hidden face. 
No ready ausw^r came. » . * ' 
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" What did you say?'' 

" I did not speak, "Douglas.'' 

" Oh, you were going to do so, I suppose?'* 

"No. Why?" 

^^I am expecting a reply — or an encore." 

He had left the piano then, and was leaning against the 
chimney-piece, looking down upon her, while she still kept 
her face half-hidden. 

There was a few minutes' silence, then he laid his left hand 
on her bent head. 

" Dear one, look up, and give me an answer to my song.'' 

She took the caressing hand in hers, and laid her cheek 
upon it, but she did not even then look up as she spoke. 

"I don't think, Douglas, that the stars — will ever fall — 
nor that the angels — will ever be weeping." 

" Nor that ? Go on my dearest." 

^* Nor that — ^you will ever cease to love me." 

" One thing more, my wife. Nor that ? 

" Nor that—I can ever cease to love you'.'* . 

THE ElfD. 
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PEarliM£ 



THE BEST 

fasUng CoiDpoii 

EVER INVENTED. 

No Lady, Married or Sin- 
gle, Bich or Poor, House- 
keeping or Boarding, will 
be without it after testing 
its utility. 

Sold by all first- class 
Orooers, but beware of 
worthless imitations. 



GLUTEN SUPPOSITORIES 

CURE COIVSTIPATlOi^ AND PILES. 

80 Cents by Mail. Circulars Free. 

HEALTH FOOD CO., 

4th Avenne and lOth St., N. T. 



CANDY 



CANDY 



Send $1, f2, $3 or $5 for a sample retaU box by 
Express, of 

THE BEST CANDIES IN AMERICA, 

put up in elegant boxes, and strictly pure. Siiit- 
able for presents. Express charges light. Refer 
to ail Chicago. Tr^t once. 

If preferred, fine candy at 26c., 40c., and 60o. 
per pound; the best In the land for the 
money. Address 

C. F. OlJ3ITIIKR.» 

Confectlo^erSAGO. 



It is a solid, 
handsome cake 
of Scouring soap, 
which iias no 



WHAT IS SAPOLIO? ,, 

equal for all (^leaning purposes except the laundry. To use it is to value it. 

vVhat will Sapolio do? Why. It will clean paint, malce oil-cloths bright, and 
give the floors, tables and shelves a new appearance. 

It will take the grrease off the dishes and off the pots and pans. 

You can s<*<)ur the knives and forks with it, and make the tin things shine 
brightly. The wash-t>asin, the bath-tub. even the greasy kitchen sink, will 
be us clean as a new pin if you use SAPOLIO. One cake will prove all 
we say. Be a clever little housekeeper and try it. 



BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
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Tbe New York FasMon Bazar. 

TEE BEST AXSBIOAZr SOKE XAaAZIirE. 

Price 25 CenM per Copy* Subacriptloii Price •S.OO per Tear* 



Among its rosTular oontributon are Mabt Cboil Hat, "TbeDoobwoC* 
aathor of '* Molly Bawn," Luor Randau« CtomroBT, Cbablottb M. Brauib, 
author of "Dora Thome," Mbs. Alex. MoVbi<« Miller, Mart E. Brtan, 
author of ** Manch,** and Flobkncb A. Warden, author of ** The House on the 
Marsh," 



COnilllSNTS OF THE PBBSSs 



The last nnmbw of The Kew Tore 
Fashion Bazar has been made more 
than usually attractive, and is full of 
seasonable and interesting: reading and 
illustrations. The Fashion Bazar for 
1886 promises great inducements to 
subscribers, the publisher having add- 
ed new features that add to its interest. 
A handsome oil chronio, " Merry Little 
Mischief,'' is given to each subscriber. 
Send for it through your bookseller, or 
direct to George Munro, Publisher, 
New York.— Sofrnia (Ont.) Observer, 

The Christmas number of The New 
Tore Fashion Bazar, besides the usual 
number of fashion plates, embroidery 
patterns, stories, etc:, presents its reaa- 
ers with a beautiful chromo supple- 
ment entitled '' Merry LitUe Mischief.'' 
—if, F. Weekly WUnes8. 

The New Tore Fashion Bazar has 
taken Its place as the leading periodical 
of the kind in America. It covers the 
whole ground of fashions in all it8 de- 
partments, and is an indispeijoable 
publication for any one interested in 
such matters-^and what lady is not? 
The Christmas number is especially 
attractive, and is filled with useful in- 
formation. One great advantage of 
this publication is that the paUems 
and all descriptions are so explicit that 
no one ever has trouble in understand- 
ing them. Ask your newsdealer for 
The New York Fashion Bazar, or if 
you can not get it of him, address 
George Munro,New York,— Cincinnati 
Times-Star. 

TflE New Tore Fashion Bazar now 
on sale at the book stores, is filled with 
stylish designs for ladies' and chil- 
dren's wear for fall and winter, both 
for in-door and out-door use. It is the 
most handsomely illustrated fashion 
journal in America^ and is a great fa- 
vorite with the ladies.— ^amia Ob- 



The Christmas number of George 
Munro's Nkw Tore Fashion Bazab 
makes a very handsome appearance 
with its illustrated cover. A beautiful 
chromo supplement accompanies this 
number, wmle the reading matter is 
up to the usual high standard of this 
periodicaL— .ATeto York Herald. 

The New Tore Fashion Bazar is 
bristling, as usual, with bright things 
for the ladies. The various fashion 
plates illustrate the latest styles in 
wearing apparel, and the embroidery 
department gives some very pretty 
designs. A new story by " The Duch- 
ess,'^ entitled ''Lady Branksmere," is 
commenced in this number. Tlie Bazar 
is a large magazine, worth much 'mor6 
than the price, which is only $8.00per« 
year. Single copies, 26 cents. Geo. 
Munro, publisher, 17 to 27 Vandewater 
Street, New York.— Watson's JUumi- 
naUn\ Biddeford, Me, 

The New Tore Monthly Fashion 
Bazar, issued by George Munro, X7 to 



27 Vandewater Street, New Tork City, 
gives illustrations of latest styles in 
ladies' and children's dress, hints In 
making and buying goods, ccAored 
fashion plates, embroideiy patterns, 
and household miscellany, in addition 
to numerous short and continued sto- 
ries and literary chit-chat. $3.00 per 
year, or 25 cents for single number.— 
Boston Index. 

The New Tore Fashion Bazar. The 
current number of this valuable month- 
ly is unusually brilliant and attractive. 
The illustrations are in the highest style 
of the ari, and ladies who are ambitious 
to be gorgeously appareled should not 
fail to examine it. It is published by 
Gteorge Munro, at 17 to 27 Vandewater 
Street, New York. Single copies 26 
cents.. Subscription price $8.00 per 
annum. — National Presbyterian. 

. The New Tore Fashion Bazar is for sale by all newsdealers, price 26 cents 
per copy. Subscription price $8.00 per year. Address 

GEOHGB niVNRO, Monro's Publishing House, 
P. O, Box 8761. 17 to 27 Vandewater Street, N. T. 



TH£ CELBBRATBD 

SOHMER 



GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 



FIRST PRIZE 

DIPLOMA. 

Centennial Exliibi- 
tion, 187B; Montreal, 
1881 and 188S. 

The exiTiable po- 
sition Sohxner & 
Co. hold among 
American Piano 
Mannfaotnrere is 
solely due to the 
merits of fhels in- 
stmmients* 

ARE 

AND PREFE 
SOHMEIt &; GO. 




They are used 
in Conservato- 
ries, Schools and 
Seminaries, on ac- 
count of their su- 
perior tone and 
une<L^ial^ dura- 
biUty. 

The SOHMIIB 
Piano is a special 
fibTorite with the 
t ftft ^iTig mnsi ft ians 
andoritios. 

AT PBES^t"tHE most POPUliAB 

RRED BY THE LEADINC ARTISTS. 
Mannfacturem, No. 140 to 155 E. 14tli Street* W. Y. 



MUKRO'S f»UBUCATI0N8. 

The Seaside Lit^«ry— Pocket Edition. 

MISB M. E. BRA»I>ON»8 WORKS. 



tlUdy AndlcT*! 8e- 



MPbuitomFortuii«.. SO 

U Anrora rioyd tO 

110 Under the Red Flaf 10 
l&t The Golden Ciiir. ... SO 

S04 Vixen 90 

211 Til e Octoroon. 10 

St4 BArbam^or, Splea* 

did MIserv tO 

set An iBhmnfllte..... tO 
tlSThe Hlstletoe 

Hfliigh. Edited by 

nUs Braddon.... 90 
4t4 Wj^llnrd's n>ir4.. SO 
478 Dlnvoln; or, No. 

hodT*» Daughter. 

Part I SO 

478 DtiivoU; or. No. 

bodT'fl Daughter. 

Piirt II SO 

480»nrrle(l in Haste. 

Edited by nisi H. 

E. Braddon SO 

487 Pnt to tlie teet. 

Edited hT niBs H. 
E. Braddon SO 

488 JoiiiDa Ha^iranl'* 

Uwigfater SO 

480 Rupert findwin.... SO 

496 Mount RotaI SO 

400 Only a WomM. 

Edited br m** H. 

E. Bmddon SO 



497 TkeLadv'a Mile... SO 

408 Only a Clod SO 

499 The Cloven Foot,. . SO 
(11 A Strange World.. SO 
IK BlrJaaper'a Tenant 80 
194 Strannra end PlI. 

Mm SO 

5S9 Tie l>oetor*a Wife. SO 
MS Kenton's Qneet.... SO 
ft44 Cnt hj Ihe Cttnnty; 

or, Grace Darnel. 10 
S48 The Fatal Marriage, 
and The Shadow 
In the Comer. ... 10 
540 Dndley Carleon, and 
George Canlfldd'e 

Jonmey 10 

MS HoHtagMtoFortnue SO 

S5t Birds of Prey 30 

164 Charlotte's Inhei^ 
Itanee. (Seonelto 
*< Birds ofPrey.**) SO 
167 To the Bitter End. SO 

669 Taken at the Flood SO 

660 Asphodel 90 

661 iwt as I anj or, A 

liTlnf Lie SO 

667 Dead Hen's Shoes. . SO 

670 John ffarehnont's 

618 TheHistietoe 
Bongh, Christ- 
188 



1886.. 



SO 



Any of the abote works will be sent by mall, postpaid, 
on reedpt of the price. Addrew 

GBORGB ■UHRO, Monro's PnblkUng Honse, 
P. O. Box 1761. 17 to S7 Tandewater St., N. Y. 



NEW 

TABMACLE SEBHONS. 

Preached in the Brooklyn Tabernacle. 
By Key. T. DeWitt Talmage, D.l). 

CONTENTS: 



Brawn and Muscle. 

The Pleiades and Orion 

The Queen's Visit. 

Vicaiious Suffering. 

Posthumous Oppori;u- 
nity. 

The Lord's Razor. 

Windows Toward Je- 
rusalem. 

Stormed and Taken. 

All the World Akin. 

A Momentous Quest. 

The Great Assize. 

The Road to the City. 

The Ransoniless. 

The Three Groups. 



The Insignificant. 
The Three Rings. 
How He Came to Say 

It. 
Castle Jesus. 
Stripping the Slain. 
SoldOut 

Summer Temptations. 
The Banished Queen. 
The Day We Hve In. 
CJEtpltai and Labor. 
Tobacco and Opium. 
Desjpotiflim of the 

Needle. 
Why are Satan and Sin 

Permitted? 



The book wlU lie fOTwarded, postage pre- 
paid, on receipt of price, $1.00. 'Address 

GEORGE. MUHBB, T 
Monro's Pnbltshlnar Houie, 

P.O.Box 8751. 17^0 87 Vandewater St.. N.Y. 
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This book should be returned to 
the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A fine of five cents a day is incurred 
by retaining it beyond the specified 
time. 

Please return promptly. 
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